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INTRODUCTION 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF EDWIN THOMPSON DENIG 

In North America the white man^s applicatiori of knowledge of 
Indian cultures to the soltitioo of practical problerna long (antedated 
the development of ethnology as a profession. The first white men to 
aeok tnowledgo of the Indian tribes of the Northern Great Plftina were 
the fur traders. In order to gain a precarious foothold in that regionj 
to establish and expand their husinessj it was imperalivo that they 
obtain not only a working knowledge of the Indian languages but 
also a fund of reliable^ useful information on the locations and num¬ 
bers of the several tribes and of their major subdivisions, their seasonal 
movements, their basic economies^ forma of government, intertribal 
relations^ methods of making vrar, and aocial customs. ^ A few of the 
more intelligent traders recognized that the information they had 
gathered on these subjeeta would be of interest to others, oven to 
people far removed from the Indian country. Much of our present 
knowledge of the cultures of the Northern Plains Indians prior to 1S50 
has been derived from the writing? of these men. The names of 
several trader-writers readily come to mind-^Pierre La Verendryc, 
Jean-Baptiste Trudeauj Pietre-Antoine Tabeau, tran^ois Laroeque, 
Alexander Mackenzie, David Thompson, and the two Alexander 
Henrye* Each of these French or Canadian ^Titers has made a 
subsiantial contribution to othnology^ The United States has pro¬ 
duced a single trader whoso contributions to the ethnology of the 
Indian tribes of the Northern Plains are deserving of rank wiih 
those of the individuals mentioned. He was Edwin Thompson Denig, 
Edwin Thompson Denig was bom in McCooncllstown, Huntmgdon 
County, Pa., Mareh 10, 1812. He was the son of Dr. Georgo Demgp 
a physician. The Donig family traced its descent from era 
Ericksen, a chieftain of the Danish island of Manoe in the Nor 
Although Denig's writings show clearly that he vtrs a man of better 
than average education for his time, nothing is known of Ins acti\ itiea 
prior to his entrance into the ftir trade at the age of 2L ^ is moa 
probable that Alexander Culbertson, a native of nearby j^^bers- 
burg, encouraged Denig to seek a career in the fur trade. Culbertson, 
3 years Denig^s senior, bad gained some experience in the tra o on 
St. Peter^B River prior to visiting his family in Pennsylvania m the 
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suininftr of 1S32. Denip joined Cnlbrrtaon in the serrico of the 
Americftn Fur Co. the followinp year. Rccorda of that company, in 
the MUaouri Historical Society, St, Louis, ilaied April 10, credit 
Eal^^ T, Dcnig with S400 for “Services ending 1 year from diite,’ 
ft is noteworthy that Dcnig first traveled up the Missouri River in 
the same year, and possibly on the same steamboat ns did the noted 
German scientist-explorer, Maximilian, Prince, of ied-Ncowied, and 
Karl Bodmer, author and illustrator respectively of Travels m the 
Interior of North America, a work which for more than a centiiiy hss 
been regarded as a basic source on the Indians of the Upper Missoun. 
For the German prince and hb talented artist companion the trip 
offered an opporiimity for a year's adventure and observation in a 
strange and exciting environment. For Dcnig it morked the begin¬ 
ning of 23 years’ residence among the Indians of the Upper Missouri 
as a fur trader Denig became one of many subordinates in the em¬ 
ploy of the .Vmcrican Fur Co. (which became rrattc, Chouteau & Co. 
in 1834, and continued under the firm name of Pierre Chouteau, Jr., 
& Co. after 1&38), This was the principal firm engaged in the fur 
trade of the Upper Missouri. Its network of posts ranged upriver 
to the country of the Blackfoot near the Rockies and tliat of the 
Crow on the Yellowstone. 

Denig's early years in tJie fur trade wore speni in the roimtry of the 
powerful Teton Dakota. On June 3, 1833, be wrote from Fon 
Pierre, the principal trading post in Teton country, “I will remain 
here this rear” (Denig-Sarpy letter, Missouri Hist, Four 

letters from William Laidlew, bourgeois of Fort Pierre, to Donig (in 
the same collections) indicate that Denip was in charge of a small 
winter trading house suhordmate to Fort Pierre during the winter of 
1S34-35- This house seems to have been located on Cherry River, 
n tribntaTT of the Gheyennc, some sixty or more miles northwest of 
Fort Pierre. 

In the spring of IS3T, Denig held the position of post bookkeeper 
at Fort Union on the Missouri near the mouth of the Yellowstone 
(Larpenteur, 1808, vol. 1, p. 122). In a letter to Jacob Halsey at 
Fort Pierre, dated March 25, 1837 (in Missouri Hist, Soe.), Denig 
stated that he was well satisfied with his position and much preferred 
Union to Pierre. This letter also revealed that ho had followed the 
custom of many ivbite traders in that region in taking an Indian wife, 
and that ho was the father of a boy, Ulien smallpox reached Fort 
Union that summer Denig became infected but recovernd "favorably'’ 
(Larpenteur, 1808. vol. 1, p. 132). Y^eara later he wrote two accounts 
of the terrible ravages of that plaguo among the jVssiniboin, based 
upon his first-hand knowledge of the circumstances (Dcnig, 1930, 
pp. 390^00; Detiig Mss., Missouri Hist. Soc., pp. 99-100). 
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When John Joinea Audubon, the noted artiat-naturalist, visited 
Fort Union in the summer of 1S43, Denig cheerfully assisted him in 
collecting bird and nianitnal specimens and helped him lo obtain the 
head of an Indian chief from a tree bimal near the fort, Denig 
enlivened Audubon’s stay with stories of Indians and animals of the 
region. At the natumlkt's request he wrote a description of Fort 
XJflion wliicli lias been ptiblishod in AMdnbon and Tli^ Journa ^ 
volume 2, pages 180-188. Dated July 30, 1843. this is the earliest 
known example of Dcnig'a descriptive u-riting. It is also the most 
detailed dcacriplion of the construction and use of that most important 
Indian trading post on the Upper Mtssomi to be found in the litera¬ 
ture. Denig stated that he was then in charge of the ofhM of the fur 
company at Fort Union, a position comparable to that of chief clerk. 
Hia old friend ^Uexander Culbertson was Fort Unions bourgeois at 

that time. . . r 

Charles Larpeuteur, a fellow subordinate m the service of the com- 

nanv, criticized Denig severely for Ids love of liquor, mentioning an 
occasion in January IM i. when Denig was unable to make a trip to 
Woodv Mountain to trade for robes with the Cren and Chippewa 
because lie had imbibed too frrely (Larpentour, 1S9S, vol. 1, pp. lO*-* 
1 R4-lSel . DrinkioE wiw common among held employees of tlio com- 
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pewa Indians tmded^ Prom Fort Umon employeea, trade goods and 
supplies were dispatched to the upriver Blackfoot and Crow postSj 
and to it came their rotur™ of fura and skins in the spring for reship- 
ment downriTer to St. Louis, No fidd emplojee of tho company 
then held a more responsible position than did Denig, OTtoept for hia 
friend Alojondcr Culbertson^ who had been promoted to general 
supervisor of all the company*s posts on the Upper Missouri. 

Denig again rendered Yatuable services to naturalists during the 
winter of 1S49-50. At tho request of Alexander Culbertson, and with 
the assistance of Ferdinand Culbertson p Denig prepared skins and 
skulls of birds and mammals of the Upper Missouri for use in scientific 
study. On December IS49, be wrote A. Culbertson: *'1 am pro¬ 
gressing with my specimens of animals for yon as I have said I would 
A: have already prepared the White Wolf, the Beavers, the War Eaglo* 
the Caputi Argali or Antelopes head, and sundry other smaller mat- 
which will be in order to put into every museum you think 
propper^* (Letter in Mbaouri Hist. Soc.), The following June Thad- 
dcus CulhertsODp Alexander'^ brotherp visited Fort Union. Hia 
Journal, under date of June 17, comnients: *'We were received very 
kindly by the gentlemen of tlie postp Mr. E. T. Denig and Ferdinand 
Culbertson. They showed me quite a good collection of stuffed skins 
made by them for Professor Baird, at the request of my hi other. 
This must have cost them a great deal of labor and considerable 
expensep and they deserve many thanks from the stiidents of natural 
history for whose benefit this collection was mado'"' (Culbertson, 1851, 
p* 121), Thaddeus Culbertson brought back many^ if not all^ of 
these specimens for the colloctions of the Smithsonian Inetitutionp 
which was them only in the fourtli year of its existence. The earliest 
accession book of tho diviaion of mammals of the United States 
National Museum records spedmens from Fort Union received from 
T. Denig and A. Culbcrtoon/' A few of them are spcoificolly 
indicated os '‘Prepared by Denig/' Several other spccimensp listed 
as collected by Tbaddeua Culbertson at Fort Union, may ha%"o been 
prepared by Denig also. Jn toto these specimens include skins of the 
wolverine, plains wolf, lynx, beaver, mountain sheepp antelopOp white* 
tailetl jack rabbit, and griEidy boar; the head of a bison; and skulls of 
elk, mule deer, and bison. Thus in 1S50 the Smithsonian Institution 
acquired an extonsivo reprcisentation of the mammals of the Upper 
Missouri os a direct result of the interest and labors of Denig and the 
Culbertsons. 

Falhcr Pierre Jean De Smet, noted missionary to the Indians of the 
NorthHvest, spent more than 2 weeks at Fort Union in the summer of 
18J1. He found in Denig a man who knew the Upper Missouri tribes 
well and who was sympathetic tow^ard them. Between the famous 
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Catholic priest and Denif, Swedcaborgian in his beliefs, a 

firm friendship developed that endured for the remaiodor of Denig's 
life. It is likely that during this visit to Fort Union Da Smot en¬ 
couraged Denig to write for him a number of sketches of the maimers 
and customs of the Assiniboin and neighboring tribes. Apparently 
Denig lost litUe time in initiating the project, for in September of 
the same year Kurz observed that Denig was recording “stories of 
“Indian legends and usages*' for “P^ro De Smet” (Kurz, 1937, p. 133). 

We may never know the full extent of Denig's writings for Father 
De Smet. However, it is possible to trace some of them with precision 
through the published correspondence of the priest. De Smet ex- 
presaed his “gratitude for the manuscript you have bad the kindness 
to prepare for me, and which 1 shall be most glad to receive and 
peruse,” in a letter to Denig written in May 1852, By the next fall 
the priest had received the manuscript. On September 30 he wrote 
thanking Denig profusely for "your very interesting series of narra¬ 
tives ... I have read the present series with absorbing attenUon 
and growing interest. My imagination has often carried me bac^ to 
scenes long familiar to my esperiance and to others of a generm and 
kindred nature which your pen has so well portrayed, in your va ua e 
descriptions of thoir religious opinionp of their great buffalo hiintj e^ 
war expeditiona, and in the histories of old Gauche and of the family 
of Groa Francois” (Chittenden and Richordeoti, 1905, vol. 4, pp. 


1215-1216, 1482). . . , ,> ■ 

Father De Smet incorporated much of Demg’s information in a 
series of letters to Father Terwecoren, editor of the Pi^s Histonqu^, 
Brusscia, Belgium. These letters were reprinted in English in the 
book "Western Missions and Missionaries: A Series of Utters by 
Rev. P. J. De Smet," published in New York City in 1863. U“ora 
X through XJII, comprising pages 134-205 of 
turn with "Religious Opinions of tiw Assimboms, Indian Hunts, 
“Indian Warfare," and “Tchatka" (a biographical sketch of ^ 
Gauche). In the thirteenth letter. Father De Smet acknowledge 
bis debt to Denig, ”1 cite the authority of Mr. Denig. an intimate 
friend, and a man of high probity, from whom I have J ^ 

the information that I have offered you concoming ™ _ > 

and who resided among them during twenty-two jeare. 1 ® 
account of the family of U Gros Francois (acknowledged m the pn^t ft 
letter of September 30, 1853, quoted above) was not published m 
De Smet's lifetime. Father Do Smet recorded the story in lt>°g^nd 
in the Linton Album, from which source it was obtained f^publica 
tion in Chittenden and Richardson's Life, Utters, and Travels of 

Father Pierre Jean Dc Smet (1905, vol. 3, pp. 118 L ). 

Rudolph Kurz, a young Sw iss artist, possesacd of a burning desire 
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to sketch and paint wild Indiana in their home enTironmontj spent 7 
months at Fort Uniorij from September 4^ 1851, to April lU 1852. 
The Journal of Rudolph Friederich Kurz, published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology in 1037, contains a Tivid account of life at 
Fort Union during that period* Frequent references to Denig in this 
journal provide an insight into his character that cannot be found in 
Denig^s own, very impersonal writings^ 

Before his arrival at Fort Union, Denig had been represented to 
Kurz by a former^ dissatisfied employee as a ‘'hard man, liked by no¬ 
body . , . keeps two Indian irives . . . squanders all he has on 
them' begrudges anything paid the employees, oppresses the engagecs 
with too much work, is never satisfied, etc." (Kurz, 1037, p. 101). 

On first meeting Denig* Kurz described him as— 

B smalk hard featured man wearing a straw Kelt., the brim of which vras turned 
bnck ... He me &a a very proay fellow. Ue stopped Bcllange IKura' 

travding companion from Fort BerUinld to L-nion] just os the Latter was 

bej^iunin^ a long story he wished to tell; on ibo other liatLd, ho ordered supper 
delayed on our cceount that we might have a bettor ami more ptcntirul meal. 
A b«]l sunimomKl me to the hrst table with Mr. Dcirig and the clerks. My eyes 
almost ran over with tOiLfst There w'aa chocolatej milk^ butter^ omelet^ fresh 
meat^ hot bread—what a uiit|mi5cent. fipreadl 1 changed my opinion at once 
concerning this new chief; a liafdj tnggardly person could iiot have reconciled him^ 
self to such a hospitable reception in behalf of a aubordinate who was a total 
BtrluiRer to him. [Kurs^ 1&37, p. 12D,] 

It is apparent, however* from Kurz^ later observations^ that Denig 
exercised an authority over bis men Uiai would have baen the admira¬ 
tion of his seafaring Danish ancestors, Denig^s crew of some 50 men 
included ivorkmen of a score of nationalitic^p many of whom were 
neither skilled nor ambitious. Ho kept lb cm strictly under his 
thumb/* Wlien they w*orked aatisfacLorily be offered some diverhion 
for all of tbem. If thej" ahirkedp he limited their victuals. He es- 
pectetl his clerks, as good petty officers, to give him moral and* if 
need be, physical support in handling his men. He insisted on econ¬ 
omy and efficiency on the part of his clerks to keep the overhead at 
a minimum. 

Kurz observed that Denig had ri&cn to his position of command as 
a result of "liis commercial knowledge, his shrewdnesSj and his courage 
at the posts where he wns earlier employed** (Kurz, 1937, 123), Aa 

a successful trader be also had to gain and hold the friendship of the 
Indians^ Kurz learned that Denig had ^^madc a thorough study of 
Indian life—a distinct advantage to him in tmde" (Kurz, 1937. p. J26). 
But it WHS not enough for him to know the Indian languages, their 
manners, and customs. He must conduct liimseif in such a waj as 
to win their respect. Denig believed most Indians esteemed white 
men lor those talents they did not possess themselves^ that though he 
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had B keen <?ye and was a sure shot, the Indians would a&ver adnaire 
him for his hunting ability. He thought whU« men who adopted 
Indian dress and trkd to fellow Indian customs only succeeded in 
degrading themselves in the eyes of the Indians. Although Denig 
had two Indian wives, he encouraged ihetn to live as much like white 
women as was possible in the Indian country. Records of Denig's 
purchases from the company {in thB Miasouri Hist. Soc.) tell of his 
importation of fine clothes for his wives and children^ fancy foods for 
bis tablc> candy and toys for his children. He kept up A^ith the news 
and thought of the day by reading newspapers and books on philos¬ 
ophy and religion brought upriver from St. Louis* Edi^dn T. Donjg 
was far removed from the crude hunter-trapper-trader stereotype of 
fiction. 11 is way of life undoubtedly helped Inm to maintain the 
high degree of objectivity toward Indian cultures evidenced in his 
writing^^. 

In his long conversations with Kurz, recorded in the laIter^s Journal, 
Denig revealed a very limited appreciation of art^ but a lively interest 
in religion and morals^ about whi<^ he expressed very definite opinions. 
One evening Denig came round to the subject of love* “Love damn 
the xvord I— is a madness in the brain; a contagions discsse^ like small¬ 
pox or tneaslcSi I would rather have a dom of epsom salts than to 
recall the folly of (Imt love—pure love. If it is not stopp^^dl tliat 
lunacy makes one ridiculous, childish, ashamed of himpclf." Kurz, a 
confirmed romanticist, probably swallowed hard before adding the 
following sentence to his diary. “There is always something true and 
worth while in what he saySf only ho expresses himself in strong 
language" (Kuhe, p. ISO). 

Much of their conversation concerned the Indians in whom both 
men were intcrosted. Denig enjoyed telling the young artist stories 
of his experiences among Uie Indians, of Indian cusloms and personal¬ 
ities. Denig also read to Kurz from the manuscript ho was preparing 
for Father Do Smet and told him of his concern for the future of the 
Indians. Donig went out of his way to give Kurz opporLunitica to 
meet Indian chiefs and outstanding warriors who visited tlie fort, 
to attend councils he held with these Indian leaderSn to obtain Indian 
artifacts und animal specimens for his collections, and to study the 
wildlife of the plains in the field. Denig seemed to have been aa eager 
to help this unknown Swiss artist as he had been to aid (he famous 
Audubon and Father De Smet. 

In the middle of the century Heniy Schoolcraft, of I ho Office of 
Indian Affairs in Washingtout was busy coUecting information on the 
Indians of the United States for historical, anthropological, and 
administrativo pixrposcSi To students of the Indians and to indi¬ 
viduals who had traveled extensively or lived m the Indian country 
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he sent copies of a printed circular of ^'Inquiries Respecting the His* 
torjj Preseut Conditioap and Future Prospects of Lho Indian Tribes 
of the United States/^ One of these circulars reached Denig at Fort 
Union. Cooptjrative, ae he had always been in fumifibiiig information 
about Indians to earnest inqnirersj Denig systematically set about 
asserublmg data for Schoolcraft, He submitted an Asainibom vocab¬ 
ulary of more than 400 words whidb Schoolcraft published (1S54) in 
the fourth volume (pp. 416--422) of hie imposing six-volume compila¬ 
tion, ^‘Historical and Sutistical Information Respectiog the Historyp 
Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States,*^ 
Eight years later F. V, Hayden referred to this as "the most important 
vocabulary of the language^* of the Assiniboin "prepared by Mr. B. T. 
Denigp an intelligent trader” (Hayden, 1862, p. 381)^ 

Deoig also painstakingly prepared answers to the 348 questions 
regarding Indian cultures asked in Schoolcraft’s circular, life reply 
was made in the form of a "Report to Hon. Isaac L Stevens^ Governor 
of Washington Territoryp on the Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri, 
by Edwin Thompson Denig." Thia was a manuscript of 451 paged. 
In his letter of transmittal Denig gave an indication of his reacarch 
methods. He had not been content merely to draw upon his knowl¬ 
edge of the Indiana obtained through long association with and obser¬ 
vation of them. Ho had pmsued "the different subjects . . .in 
company with the: Indians for an entire year, until eatisfactory 
answers had been obtained and thoir motives of speech or action well 
understood before placing the aatne as a guide and mstruction to 
others-*' Internal evidence in the manuscript itself and a statemonl 
in the letter of transmittal to Governor Stevous referring to the 
author’s "constant residence of 21 years among the prairJe tribes" 
attest that the manuscript woa completed in 18M. This report 
remained m manuscript form for 76 years. It was published in the 
Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
in 1930* Although, as ita published title (Indian Tribes of the Upper 
Missouri) implies, the work whs intended to cover nil the tribes of the 
region from the Dakota to the Crow and Bladkfoot, the wealth of 
detailed inforaation presented refers primarily to the Assiniboin. 
Much of the material on the other tribes takes the form of brief 
oomparativo statements. As it stands, Denigfe Indian Tribes of the 
Upper Missouri certainly is the most delailed and important descrip¬ 
tion of Assiniboin Indian culture in midninetcenth-century buffalo 
days known to ethnology^ 

By 1854^ Denig had refolded continuously in the Indian country for 
21 years^ except for ouo brief visit to Me relatives in the States in the 
summer of 1845. His diligence and ability had brought him succe^ 
as a fur trader. He held partnership in the company, receiving one 
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twenty-fourtli of its profits from the trade. Yet in a lotter to Bishop 
Miege, Tsmlten September 1, 1SS4, he revealed his mteiitton “to 
leave this countiy m a year or two” (Letter in Archives of Missotiri 
Province Educational JnstitutOp St. Louis). This decision was based 
priiuarily on his consideration for (he welfare of his children. There 
were no schools in the Upper Missouri country* Dcnig had sent hk 
eldest son, Robert, to Chicago to be educated (Kura, 1937, p. 136). 
But he now had three other children to be eonsidered—Sarah (bom 
August 10, 1S44), Alexander (born May 17, 1S52), and Ida (bom 
August 22, 1854). 

In the summer of 1S55, Denig took his Assiniboin wife. Deer Little 
Worn an p and his mixcd-blood children to vbit hk bro thorp Augustus, 
in Columbus, Ohb, In St. Louis cn route Denig and Deer Little 
’Woman iverc fornmIi 3 " married by Father Daemon. Their chddrcri 
Tvere baptked while in that city. Denig's daughter Sarah recalled 
that the family found the climate in Columbus too warm for them* 
Otherwise they might have settled there* Instead they returned to 
Fort Union by a roundabout route, traveling from St. Jjouia to St 
Paul and the Red River Settlement of present Mauiloba by horse and 
wagon. Throughout this journey Denig ivaa aearebing for a suitable 
future homo for his family. The party reached Fort Union on 
November 28, 1855, after a wagon trip of nearly 3 months' duration^ 
Much of the route passed through unsettled Indian countty (Montana 
Hist, Soc* Contr., vol. 10, p. 151 p li)40). 

The Denigs spent the winter at Fort Union. In the middle of the 
following summer tha family moved to the Red River Settlement in 
Canada. Domg received a payment from P^ Chouteaup Jr.^ & Co, at 
Fort Union on July 13, 1S56 (Company Records in Miasotm Hist. 
Soc.). Uk vvillp dated &pLember 12, 1856, at Red River Settlement, 
Kcil River of the North, must have been drawn up shortly after the 
family ^9 arrival there. Very little is known of Denig's life in Canada 
during the next 4 year?. He plaeed Sarah and Alexander in Catholic 
schools. He is said to have ”established himself as a private trader 
on the ’VFlute Horse Plains west of the present city of ’Winnipeg" 
(VickerSp 194S, p, 136)* Hk friend De Smet wrote him January 13, 
1858, "I rejoice gready at your success and in the welfare of your 
children" (Cliitteaden and Richardson, 1005, vol. 4, p* 1409). 

fjate in the summer of 1853, Edwin T. Denig was stricken with an 
inflammation. His daughter Sarah believed it was appendicitis* 
He died on the White Horse PlainSp September 4,1858, and was buried 
in the Anglican cemetery near the present village of Headingly, 
Manitoba (Vickers, 1043, p, 136), He was only 46 years of age at the 
time of his death. 

Edwin T. Dcnigk close friend and long-time colleague in the fur 
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trade of tlie Upper Missouri^ Alexander Gulbei tson, survi’^ed Demg by 
21 years. Prior to 1936, the Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis 
purchased from A. C. RobertSp of Spokane^ Wash.p a coUcclion of 
manuscript materials dealing with several Indian tribes of the Upper 
Miflsouri. Mr. Eoberia stated that this collection bad been in llie 
pos^cf^ion of his recently deceased nioibcTi Julia Culbertson Roberts, 
who in turn received it from her father^ Aioxander CuJbertson, The 
writings bore internal evidence of composition in IS55 and LS56p but 
their authorsliip was not known. In the archives of the Missouri 
Historical Society this material became known as the Culbertson 
manuaeript. 

Early iu February 1949^ this editor saw and read parts of the Cul¬ 
bertson manuscript in the Missonri Historical Society* He was 
impressed w i th i ts his toricaJ and e thnological signi ficance. 11 appeared 
to him that the author's stylc^ as well as some of the specific iuforaia- 
tloo in the maiiuscriptp resembled closely that of Edwin T. Dcuig's 
published workp Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri. Upon request, 
the Bureau of American Ethnology kindly furnished this editor an 
e^xaniple of Denig's known handwriting in the form of photc3graphs 
of his handwritten will, executed September 12, wbicli he was 

able to compare with the writing in the Missouri Historical Society 
manuscript early in March of the same year* Similarities between the 
handwriting of the two documents appeared so marked as to iustify 
obtaining the opinion of handwri ting o*vperts. Accordingly, photostats 
of pages of the manuscript together with photographs ol the will wore 
submitted to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. On April 15, 1949, 
handwritiug experts of the FBI Laboratory, Washington, D. C., 
reported their conduaion that the baadY^Titiug of the two documents 
was by the same individual. Thus, nearly a century after it was 
written, an important Denig manuscript was discovered. 

This Denig manuscript comprisea a portion of the text for a book 
of extensive proportions. The manuscript is in two parts, AltJiougb 
the pages of one part are numbered I to 153 in pencil, pages 61 to 92 
are missing. Present arc chapter 1 (pp. 1-10), comprising the autbor^a 
introduction] chapters 2 and 3 (pp* 1 H4) entitled Of tho Sioux*^; 
chapter 4 {pp, 45-59) entitled ^*Of the Arickaras”; the latter and 
undoubtedly the greater part of chapter 6 (pp. 63-120), comprising a 
description of the Asainiboin; and chapters 7 and S (pp. 121-153) 
entitled "Of the Crees or Knistcneau." It is probable that the miasing 
chapter 5 described the Mandan and/or llidatsa. The second pnrt 
entitled “Of the Crow' Nation” is separately paged (pp. 1-75). How¬ 
ever, there can bo little doubt lhal this w'as intendoii oa a later diapter 
In the same book. 
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In his opi^ning chapter Denig clearly states the purpose of his book: 

ll ih'ould be well for the public If everyone who undertook to write n book waa 
thoroughiy ftcqualnted with the subject of which he tre^tSp hut unfortunntety thil 
is not the case—aiithon! epring up cverywhercp and the community is saddled with 
an immense effusion of IttcraturCp the greater part of wMoh w^licn divested of the 
writer's own fafieles and feelings, and submitted to the test of truth and experi- 
eiieOp oiiioant? to nothing. This is particuEarly the caae in moat of the works pur¬ 
porting to describe the actual life and InteltectuaJ capacity of the Indians of North 
America? miieh evil has been the consequence of error thus introduced, bad filings 
engenderedp and unwise legisLntion enforcodp whieh will continue until our mEcrs 
are enlightened as to the real state of their Governmentp character^ organization, 
manners and customs, and social position. Most inforniition c^Ltant on these 
headn has been published by transictit visltota amongst the tribea, tmvclcrs 
through a portion of thoir country^ Or collected from rude and hiilf-eivilized inter¬ 
preters whoso knowledge is but a degree in advance of their savage parents^ and 
also impose upoti tholr credulous hearers tales of fiction mingled with some cere- 
nionles; which with a hastily collected and Hi-digests moss of information form the 
ba^is of works by w^hich the public are deceived as to the real state of the J [idians« 
Even foreigners wdio hat^e possibly pasaod a winter at some of the trading posta In 
the couDtry, aecn an Indian dance or two or a buffalo thase, return home^ enlighten 
Europe if not America with regard to Indian character; which Is only the product 
of their own brains and takes lia color from tlio peculiar nature of ihal organ. 
Hence wc find two sets of wTitera l>otls equally wTong, one setting forth ilic Indtaiis 
as a noble, generous, and chivalrous race far above the standard of Europeans, the 
other representing them below- the level of the brute creation. People cannot form 
an opinion in this way—a correct knowledge of any natioOn mid more particularly 
of a savage one, must be and only is attained by being as it were raised in th&ir 
camps, entering into their feelings and nccupaliona, understanding their language, 
studying their minds and motiv'es, and being thoroughly acquainted with their 
government, customs, and eapaeitics. 

Of the few traders who reside In the Upper Missouri territory, but a aniBlI 
portion have had the advantage of eilucation^ and these Are $o voriously msd con¬ 
stantly occupied as not to be dtspcAed to apply their talents to writing histories, 
indeed it haa been thoit policy to keep people in ignorance as to the trade and 
real disposition of the Indians, thereby preventing competition and dLieouraging 
visitore, both of which greatly militate against their Interests. Neither do the 
gentlemen at the head of the lodioo trade desire on all occaaioos to advance their 
opinions to persons who cannot, or will not, appreciate them.—Truth, though 
mighty^ will not at all times prevail, although stranger tfion fiction, cannot bo 
i*al lied. The atrau ge sights and occsirren c^s incident t o the coti n try, bo t hey ever iso 
truthfully described, are rejoctod by provioualy formed opinion, and the narrator 
Btlgmatiicd, even in the mildeBt. language ho could expert, ns a teller of Btraage 
stories. The author of these pages feels this in the cotLimcnccmcnt but cares Uttle 
about It, liaving out with the determination to pnaenl facta in as true a light 
Am SiiA poiver? admit, and with the experience of 22 yeara amntigat the Indiana, 
speaking their language, and having been placed In every possible position that 
men can be amongst them, presumes hie opinions are entitled to respect. 

Donig's riTst coDcera to havo b^en w'ith scUing the record 

straight regarding the othttology of tho Upper NEiasouri tribes. Flo 
doea not name those jadividuals who tvero the objects of his caustic 
jibes in the first paragraph quoted abo't'o^ There con be little doubt, 
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however, that they wore aimed primarily at GcorEe Catlio and Priocfl 
Maximilian, whose boote, published a decade earlier, had gained wide 
rirniIntioTir Doubtless Donig was fain Lllar ^vith them. Indian-loving 
Gatlin had spent 86 days on the Upper Missouri from Fort Pierre 
northward in the summer of 1832. Maximilian passed the greater 
port of a year on the Upper Missouri in 18S3-34, wintering among the 
Mandan. In his criticism of those writers Denig revealed the com¬ 
mon disdain of the old hand for the greenhorn. In the cose of Maxi¬ 
milian, certainly, this strong critieism does not appear to be justified. 

In the letter of transmittal accompanying hia Indian Tribes of the 
Upper Missouri, Denig had expressed his dissatisfaction with his 
organization of that report, duo to the limitations imposed upon it by 
the nature of the questions asked by Schoolcraft and which he 
attempted to answer (Denig, 1930, p. 393). In his book he sought to 
remedy that defect by adopting a now, carefully planned organization 
of hb data. He explained this plan in his introductory chapter as 
foil mu's: 

The plan inteadMl to be puiaued in these pofiea, that the itadcr may under¬ 
stand the different tiaits of Indian eharacter without difficulty or conrution, ia, 
ffrst, to give a short history of each tribe, ila (^graphical position and other 
peculiarities; after which an Inquiry will be instituted Into their government, 
condition^ and cufitoma a benij. customs and opbiione are coni' 

moD to all the tribes, but wherever jmy great difference is observablcp or fttarked 
traits to bo noticed, tliey will be found hi the compendiums of their separate 
biatories. This ia necessary to avoid the constaat repetition that would follow- if 
detailed accoucits of each tribe were presented. 

The Indiana of the Upper Missouri territory may bo divided into two eUsscfl, 
the roving and the stflUonary tribes—the former romprising the Sioujt, CnowSp 
AsainiboineSp Crees^ and Blnckfeetp the latter^ the Gmeventrea, MandanSp and 
Adkarea. My object ia to show the state of these Indiana in former timea, what 
their present condition and what elrcumstancce have tended toward thefr general 
advancement or decline^ and after ft i^erieraJ nnd miimto researoh into alt tbeJr 
motivesp acta, religion, govorumentp nod ccreitionioSp conclude with a history of the 
American fur trade embodying many Btatements of various matters incident to the 
Uves of irappeiv and traders. 

Tlus was on ambitious program of nsfiarch and writing. Doubtless 
Deuig was uunble to complete it before bis death. Certainly the 
manuscript in the Missouri Historical Society conioifis no descriptions 
of the Blackfoot, Grosventres (Hiilatsa), or Mandan; no general 
description of the common factors in the cuUurce of the Upper Missouri 
tribes; and no history of the fur trado such as he promised in hie 
introductory chapter. II Denig wrote chapters dealing with all or 
any of these topics those portions of hia manuscript either have been 
destroyed or their present locations are not known. 

Charles van Kavenswaay, director of the Missouri Historical 
Society, baa kindly permitted this editor to moke a typed copy of 
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the entire manuecript in the eoJJectienfl of that Society. Selected 
chapters have been and are being edited for publication by the 
Missouri Historical Society. Mr. Tan Ravenswaay has granted per¬ 
mission to the Smithsonian Institution to publish Denig^s description 


of the Crow Indians. 

"Of the Ctow NstioUp'^ from intcmal evidence^ was written in the 
winter of 1856* It is the last knowTi writing by Edwin T. Denig in 
the field of ethnology. In accordance with the plan for hb volume, 
Denig did not intend ihb as a detailed description of Grow' culture. 
Rather it etri^efl those aspects of the history and culture of that 
tribe that were unique or more highly speciali^d among the Crow 
than among neighboring tribes. The sourcea of Denig^s information 
on the Crow are not revealed in hb wTituags. We do not- know the 
extent to which Denig traveled in Crow csounlry. It is certain, 
how'over, that he met fractions of that tribe repeatedly over a period 
of two decades when they come to trudo at Fort Union. Undoubtedly 
he also received considerable information on the Crow from Robert 
Mcldrum and other employees of Pierre ChouteaUi Jr.t ^ Co,* ivho 
had lived many years with the Crow as traders. Denig s frequent 
errors in dating events suggest that he wrote from memory rather 
than from a journal or diary maintained over the years, and that he 
had a poor memory for dates. Some of the e%*enta ho d^cribed may 
have beeoine somewhat distorted through years of verbal retellmg 
prior to the time ho first recorded them in waiting. Denig was not an 
infallible authority. However, he was an objective observer of the 
Indian tribes of hh acquaintance* His long experience amoog the 
Indians enabled him to dbtinguish significant differences as w'eU as 
basic similarities among ncighboiiDg tribes of the same culture area. 
He knew Indiana well enough to view them as human beings^ rather 
than noble redskins or mhuman brutes. In “Of the C^w bialion 
Denig has written one of the most valuable descriptions of Croi^ 
Indian culture in nineteenth-cenlury huffalo days knoirn to ethnology. 
In many respects this account aubstantiates and elaborates previous y 
publish^ descriptions of that tribe. It also contains significant data 
on Crow history I biography, and cidturo that cannot be found in any 

other source. . , 

To experienced students of the Indians of the Northern Flaina the 
opening pages of "Of the Crow Nation" should have a famihar 
They have been published, but not under Denig^s name. In 1862. 
the noted geologist, F. V* Hayden, published "On the Ethnography 
and Philology of the Indian Tribes of the Upper Missoun. In the 
introduction to that work Hayden statedt 


oJL inv rtflearcbei La the Northwest, most important aid Jim b^n 
B by different membera of tb* American For Coiotiany. All their itorea 
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Icn&wl^dge of IndLan llf^p jAnguagi*, and ch&racterp wMch they h 4 ld ficqukred by 
yeara of intercoiirae with the difTereiat tribea, were freely imparted to me, otijy 
a flULftll portion of whieh ta given in the Jonowing pages, I am eapeelaJly indebted 
to Mr, Ale-Tiuider C!uJbe^tBon^ the well-known agent or the American Fur Com¬ 
pany, w'ho bast apent tliErty years of hia life among the wild tribefl of tbo North¬ 
west^ and speaks aeverol of theif Inugua^ca with great ease. To Mr. Andrew 
Dawson, SupeTintendent of Fort Union, Mr, Charlca E. Galpin, of Fort Fierro, 
and E.T. Dfudg, of Fort Union, lam under great obdigat ions for asaLatance freely 
granted at all time3+ (ilaydnn^ p. 2Z4:.] 

Indusioti of Dooig^s name in itb Ibt is no true measure of Hayden's 
obligation to Iiini. Page after pngo of Hayden's descriptions of tlio 
SiouXt Ankara 1 Assiiiiboin^ Plains Creo, and Crow tribes are nearly 
verbatim renderings of portions of the Denig Dianuscript in the 
Missouri Historical Society. It seems most probable that Alexander 
Culbertson either lent Hayden this manuscript or provided him 
with an exact copy of it after Denig's death h This nmy account for 
Hayden's empiiasis on his debt to CuIljorlson. In Justice to Denig 
wo shouhl now recognize that he was the aulhor of a very large portion 
of the descriptive material in Hayden's publication, Hayden's entire 
description of the Crow^ comprising pages 391-394 of his 1S62 work, 
is but an cdiletl version of iho early pagea of Dcnig's **0f the Crow 
Nation.'^ At the conclusion of that description Hayden wrote! 

I have before me the materiali fet an ax leaded aketch of the nsanaers and 
euatoms, together with biognphical sketches of the principal chEcfa of this tribe^ 
baL oa they w iE deubtless appear In a future work now In eouRC of preparation, 
I ehall close with a brief notice of the diacrent vocabularies of tho Crow Language 
which have been published from time to time. [11 ay den, 1^2, p, ZMJ\ 

Thorn can ho littla doubt that the materials'' Hayden referred to 
was Denig's mauscript, ^*Of the Grow Kation;" It is here published 
in full for the first time.* 

The sectional subtitles have been supplied by the editor for the 
conveniefico of the reader. 

John C. Evi^bs. 

”t!i« editor li to Mn. Fnmetrs R. Skw, AictUrlrt, Mlnoorl B.bFt4>Heftl fior ber kind 

uslEEuice Iti ICc«tlflf [WrtEflflnl ddlft an lift on tl» Upper Mlawirii 1833^ In ihe ewTeiparnl«»M 

ui4 JBHfdi ntlbr AEnrrfnirti Fnr Cfr. Vhl Iti |q the nNarj of ibat SorletT- H# ft Indebted la 

Robert Pffrite, Brifwiftr Oencrtil United Stales Mtudne Carpe TRelkedl,of Vlrffnla Oneb, Vi., for Uie 
0|]>portT3iiJlf m nwl Irttm Utm diimthten let&rdlojr emti of iba lift! a jan of hl| uid to 

PhUkrr Lootl fludon, S. r, Mftfioilrt ProTinoe ^dumtlnaitl ImEllule, fit. LqcUi. fnmfthiiri i 

lEelXc enpT of Deziii'^ leEttf to Uftbop MleiE» la EJh iiidalm at that UuUmte. it wha Chrft VlckerVi Ol 
fiildnr^ Miujtoba.TbahiniftTHKl tbo BwrtbU Of A]tiedi?4a EEhiHrioHT h pbotoitiEk: c4p-7 of DmIi^ OriflPAl 

which ilddd the td^nO^EJoa of tb# Autbonblpof tbe DfiiUf miptiUTtfrt. 



“OF THE CHOW NATION’^ 


By Edwin Thompson Denio 


CROW RELATIONSHIP TO THE HIDATSA 

These people were once a port of the MinnetHreca or Groa Ventres, 
with whose history the reader has already been made acquainted.' 
They resided with them, they say^ at different places Along tlie banks 
of the Missouri, where the remnins of dirt Tillages arc still to be found. 
But about 80 years since a quarrel arose which divided them. The 
cause of the division was this. The nation was governed by two 
factions each headed by a separate chief, both of whom were desperate 
men, and nearly equal in the number of their followers. Jealous of 
each other and striving after supreme command, mntiy difficulties 
and differences arose from time to time, 'tho they never had proceeded 
to extremes on these occasions, there being always a sufficient number 
of wise heads and good hearts to quell such disturbances. But this 
coursu of tilings could not possibly last. Therefore, at a hunt where 
both chiefs were present with their followers, and a great many buffalo 
had been kUled, the wives of tho two leaders quarreled about the 
manifolds or upper stomach of one of the cows. From words they 
came to blows, from blows to knives, in which scuffio one of the women 
killed the other. The relations on both sides took part. Tho nation 
armed, each headed by one of tlio above-named chiefs, and A sbar]) 
skirmish ensued in which several vrere killed on both sides. The re¬ 
sult was that about one-half left those on tho Missouri and migrated 
to the Rocky Mountains, through which wild and extensive region 

I TllHfl If M on tlis In tbn MinujcrlErt to ihifr Mlafito4 Hlatorici] SodetfT St, 

Danlf^J deMrlpUM of tiM HMaU* eair bm oniffOM Of tba purt islulnffKim Ibo ediek 
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they continue to lOve.* * Wty they arc colled Crows we connot say. 
The word Ap far nw kai, which is the name they give thamscJTffl m 
their own language, docs not mean a crow more tion any other l^d 
of bird the interpretation being simply anything that flies. 1 bo 
languago of the Crows has undergone some change since their separa¬ 
tion from the Gros Ventres, though enough resemblance remaios to 
identify them as the eamo people. They have little or no difficulty 
in converalng with each other. This difference of dialect may arise 
from association with surrounding nations and mcorporating some of 
their words into tbdr own language.* 


DEScnirTioN OT THfi CHOW copirrRT 

The coiintrv usually Inhabited hy them is through the Ro^ 
Mountains, along the heads of Powder River, Wind River, and Big 
Horn on the south side of the Yellowstone, as far as Laramie a Fork 
on the River Platte. They also arc frequently found on the wasted 
north side of that river as far as the head of ^^uaclesheU River, and os 

.. . ™i u>it ‘ fiw IJW tttmt tor liB PWBim amwi udod* tils rf •thBr 

c.^.wSZ>iitnf th. life trpi-i Ot I)I« 

Limr ___dan-*rfctli: pT thb trih« ttIhii Crtt 4»erlbrf In widb detaFl by tin fiir ifitto 

.b»l tba CIT^ tmwlthm PMt i ikOi* 

Wnn^ _ *iiiiMsed * lEnanir C^wnne til th* cnltnrc of tlw Anpallo abA ChojwnMp ind 

the lemiird qtuirtpf ot lb€ oWtorr. If Cftlir Kpajnlkia (hani ttw IHdiito 

iu ft f - ir ra WM* InErCidLmd PtnJn** diuilif nuT nnf. btt mudi 1001*!*-. W.. tlrftd'l*?'! ha Wfi In' 
ftodj of tlK CiW In Iftra/sHKtuiHl Itiftt thti sepmiUim ''«™red iwt Utw Uwtt 

^ In ^^dtmbUrtslr, mow itbVi hma^* 

Mjd ^ ^ nkfiitw, vSi*« upoia 

Ibi^ MoiloT bii BiUPStri IB MeopsOtift br Ih* Cwrtr In fnoeeB Pf tiwrittoa biMI 

. Tbi rtrtlBt inmllm j of tta RIairtI lirrt*«l on tto Bftb of J"™ 

^ ^ mita Mdjwd ihit "'fc Cftflwliiiip lumd Mewrflp wIkn fo<-iJile¥ii Twri Im iMda lili 

*1- ^ ^ *•“ Cnm. ,n wiu. th. 

.1 »dtuiT m l*B LnnirtUK notrf iwHShtuiM biiwwi tbum luqpiw* *nd 1^ • 

"f ^ ffliutrtlo the point (Ui«K)W. IBia pp. In 

-TtaUaffiBWOf Ih* ^rawtU lIMfly ll»i«ii« M Hi* Wt 

I^7o**uIi|dta^ Fojjniltj to U» HHoli* they may baot ipotoo • ^htly dlKinmt dtJKt Irtm 

UnwXtii^T. 
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low down ai& tbe raouth of the Yellows tone,* Tliat portion of thoir 
country lying oast of the mountains ifl porhapa tho bast game country 
in tho world. From the base of the mountains to the mouth of the 
Yellowatone buffalo are always to bo found m immense herds. Along 
that river elk may be seen in droves of several hundred at a timOt also 
largo bands of doer both of black-tailcd and whita-tailed spocios.! An¬ 
telope cover the prairies^ and in the badlands near the mountains 
are found in great plenty bighorn sheep and grWLsJy bear. Every 
crock and river teems with beaver^ and good fiah and fowl can be had 
at any stream in the proper season^ 



The once almost fabulous country of the Eocky Mountains h now 
so well known as scarcely to need dfseription. Tho sceaexy of the dis^ 
trict now under consideration docs not materially differ from that in 
other ports of thoir range. Tho same high* stony peaks and eternal 


» WJiUb U Uw Crt* on u 1^4 In lt» YelkJwfi™ mlltt Wt ef iMwent BDHiiftr 

MenL, foptflinlDw Ll, l®fi, iworie4 tb* Itwnni d«Onitfcfi <rf Cnnr lerritisrrr "Tbej Dflld 

Dd Uwl b ^l« U»T ™ to Ni fonirf At % Pdft tir UM foot rf Un Mountdln a fcw laDOl (t™ 

rth ftf tbflnmbr'^b Tti ^ V Umt mm nxma ibli mti In Knnniftr tJpQft Uw TonyM nw 

Honu filw“ tldfwiilA, im, p. "Uortw H piwnl PtyM Cr^. 

EewnUan lirt withb ttm irtl wc«pl«l br Crow i mrdirr and a MJ Wr Fifurt 1 tOB ipnlitk» 
Uoti aEhfwi Cm CreV at tba Hmt of DuiiffB VrlUft*! dcfln*4l bj Um Frtt 1^ > i * Trl i a TrMii Of iMl, 

vadoHianaMd Id IEs D0fUi«ni UmlCv Irr |lia of 
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beautiful apecimcna of petrified mariue ebclls^ fish^ anakcs^ and wood 
are to be found along tUo banks of the Yellowatoae and its tril>utaiic 3 ^ 
even &ome distance in tlie Lnterior. Some of do not belong to any 
knoAm Uvhig animals of the kind in ihh countryp wbicU wouJd seem to 
prove that Lliesa moimUiins have at a former period been sulimarino. 
Most of the tributaries of tho TcUowstono are well wooded' ^tho that 
river is only well timbered about one-third the distance from its 
conflux to tho base of the mountania, where the pine growth com¬ 
mences, the lower part being altogether cottonwood and the points 
getting larger from the rnouth of Pow^der Riv^er to its ju net ion with the 
Missouri. Tho soil is good along the valley of the Yellowstone from 
the mouth to the Big Horn. Indeed most of the valleys near the 
mountains through which gtreams run arc lit for tilling purposes, hho 
the want of timber in the interior would alwaja prove a bar to tho 
country's ever bemg thickly settled by an agricultural population* 

The Yellowstone, like the Missouri, rises to its full every springj 
owing to the melt mg of the snow on the Wer parts of the mountains. 
This rise usually comes on about the middle of May mid continues till 
the middle of June, when it commences falling unless kept up by heavy 
rains. During this high stage of water steamers of light draft might 
navigate it to the first rapids which are about leO miles from the 
mouth. The ice commonly gives way about the first of Aprilp and 
when broken up suddenly hy pressure of w~atcr from the mountains, it 
forms dams quite across iho valley raising tho water 50 or GO feet and 
inundating tho neiglihoring country. The Crow Indians are greally 
in fear of the w'atcr on these occasions, and suffer severely w hen taken 
unaware. The writer was eyewitness to one of these breakings up 
early in tlio monlU of February. About 130 lodgca of Crow^ were 
encamped on the hank of the Yelluw&tone w'hcre the valley is 3 milt^ 
wide to the nearest hills. The water came down upon them In the 
night so suddenly that they barely escaped with tbeir livcfs by running 
to the hills. But the land near the bluffs is lowTr than that on the 
bank of the stream, consequently In running that way they encountered 
water, wading and swimming iLLTOngh it canying their ehildrcu. They 
lost their whole winler^a hunt, besides nearly all their antiSp ammuni¬ 
tion, and other property. When the water fell it left imniense quanti¬ 
ties of ice piled up around their lodges, which were dug out with groat 
difficulty. Their entire loss on this occasion could not be much less 
than 10 or 12 thousand dollars' worth of merchandise. A fow years 
ago the American Fur Co/s fort at the mouth of the Big Horn w'as 
inundated in the same way, and a great deal of merchandise and 
peltries destroyed. This river Is, w'hen highp very rapid and daugerouB 
to navigate on account of the rocks, snags, and other obsttuctions, 
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Mackinaw boats descend it, but cvciy year furs are lost and men are 
drowned. 

POPULATIONJAND: major: DIVISIONS 

The Crow Indians live in skin lodges like the rest of the migratory 
tribes. They were formerly about SOO lodges or families, but from the 
usual causes of diminution, sickness, and war, are now reduced to 460 
lodges. These are separated into several bands each governed by a 
chief, and occupying different parts of their territory* Their present 
range and divisions arc nearly as follows. That band headed by "The 
Big Kobber” usually make their winter hunt on the bead of Powder 
River, and of late years take their furs and buffalo robes to the trading 
houses along the River Platte in the springs from which they obtain 
supplies bo continue their operations , and move back to w inter 
quarters early in the falL^ Another portion, led hy Two Face, is 
the largest band of the Crows, consisting of about 200 lodges.* Tb^c 
move about through "N^lnd River hfountau^ and deal with 
the American Fur Co.'s iradera located up the Yellows lone . The next 
part of any consideration is that which acknowledges "The Bear’s 
Head" as i ts leader and which travels along tbo Yellow's tone from the 
mouth to Ita head, sometimes passing the winter with the Ass’tniboines 
and trading at Fort Union, but more frequently sdlmg the proceeds of 
their hunt to the traders in the upper part of their country.* 

CniriiDpidkIlimtl KuwMyiadri la IWa.twvInBliefiiiwJanrf Ww'sr 

■ mn—*"■ of ilrjtrti£[i™ sHuSini cpUnalci. "Sine* tb« mnC ittswt of Ui*Jr cumbfn tlier irnmllr 
dwril 111 tOftUnr wid Oil »l tlK Mitic tliD* iDd 1 * lofl* il It (1 poslblt for thotii w llh« «lun focelhor Uwr 
*>|i)ani part . ,, thou*b of mich ii Ihtj aw nol UabU t* «* atUqked tbcf port lor ■ «bart UroO" 

ftuwquB.lViapP-l»^. PriiSttoriilff ROIMh IWlFlidealli la ISJf.hSriKtilfTWith Loni U«|r iciulled 
to. 1 iptlt Of tbft tritw into two dJvlilDfif, Lb4 BItet uid Iba Moufimki Cmw ^Bredler^ 1^* vaL pp. 313- 
3I3‘ CnrEJff, IBOP, Zoiu LcotuiMptbE tur tndBT^found ikw CiOW lit ■■|vailivi^toiuof icicquil 

n™btr bi «Kb” in (L«mul«I* tm, Pr W. In ttw Crow wu 

HtliaiUd it ibml «0 MfM (MttknfllWi, IWKl, yoI. p. MM Urpeatsvi, 1S9K, toI. I* p, 411; Culbcman, 
mu P- 1*4J. CufUi wmA ToU (rf an tacipfciit IblfJ of the Cm, the Whlslfc Witcr tlift* wjm, 

ftlBttt tbe 7«r iW honied bew( ItoW tiM Oilier MwtttilD Crow on lti« twidwmm of the Dl^ Ewa End 
?ffwdfT fU™ (Curtli* IW9. Tot I'rtniinablF llab wm ''Dli Bcbber^i Badd." In ISM 

Aiml VitJ;,^uui iBftlinBiIwJ Cr&w popiitalloa it +50 Ipdfis fAaii.. Comm,. Ind. AlJ., PrS0J+ 
r Kmt CiDwS th\t Habcrt." ctmsddeiwS him the hHd chM of Pie MgUiililti Crow, irul 

RoLIflaliU IsSMl^liWottlw Jttwr Gro» la IMI. BoltintiU dH odI ittpfldthi Fdrt LmmJe Trtilr Couiwil 
mx lUJiinMr.iPltiil BliBobtwf wi.iffL6cecdbjttw Ooif^^ftmsratBa hro^eltWortt^ tribfr. Kura Endlcitcd 
Ihii HI i l^ult Dli Bohbrr cnln cAUkfdnbhi InQumi^ throtliftL Ihe d-^tbuEioD pf^ieii provldod hj 

pH UnlLcd rnuu* Of B^itlintaB'i ndlUirroti will txhit<! ow to lllir Bobcrt'l MlLlfiniEat. SosldEt^ 

ErttWiliH tku-Tiat toeft!' thm SO lotit^'* jKorz^ 1907,. p|^ 213,3401, 

< Two FftHSi'ioJDp tradM al Fort Sarpf In April iMdL THo Pint *prlPJf ft trader ojunred flooEl eonTtflPOd 
Two Fmat Itot Eho CkiTinuixill ilumUlai mi Fori UfllnEi eoDLiliMd simllpox, ind tbil Im ihoiild Imke fall 
IndOtOtbi Flatlfl. Two woftinrouEr to Ifiv FUtlOw|i«n tndUo A'onibiti rnocbOil Ihi 

Crow wtttitfF lint smmicr. ViueSuB pint rtm-nen lo tuna him back. Two 7oof Wlwnod ud ftfsrrd to 
uinuii^ kr hii OJvliUin of the Crow ot FoeI VnUm fMoDOOPcII, flMO. pp. 120,1?#.% ITA, IJM^t971. 

I flror'a E«id ETwItO hI Foit UsJan hi rbn biluirf! wEstor d! lASl-52, Kun roEerrtd to him na "'tbe dakf In 
eecmniwid of Lho nklkn ... 4 vutliir fif mfiE 4b[!llF (Korj, tU7, pp. 213, £51, 3Wn. Tho 

Fprt&niFloMf^njditrtlmiMnt rtfcrtiiCffl to Bmj'b Ei*di'j trod* *1 ttiu pa$$ intheuHjr mjanths of 1SA5, 
Bflrf of hip mde «1 Ftfri Ucijub in Mireh ISM. Tho Eorrwd Boi^a EmO "ft pkkI Hir mAt\ A Irti 

his poopIO do u flui? plnro" itwll In tSS ttw LuEwtoa BroiKnlofer jusd Schmidt 

fftirsd la Eaw^Erad^irompfMrDimilirll, im, pfL 107, IH, llO, IJ3J1^ IM^ISOJTO^ JS3, 
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intertribal relations 


The whole nation have a rende/.voua every summer, when after 
performing several national solemnities which will he mentioned, 
they move across the mountains to exchani^o the greater part of the 
merchandise traded for horses. This traffic b carried on with iho 
Flat Heads in St. Mary's VaUeyp or with the Snake and Nez Pcro6 
Indians on the headwaters of the YellowstoneWith tho natives 
namedj the Crows have been at peace for a long time. Also for the 
last few yearSj since 1850, they have been on meeting terms with the 
Assiniboines. But their natural and eternal enemies are the Black feet 
on the west and the Siomt on tho east, with both of whom war has 
conlUiued from time Immemorial without being varied hy even a 
transient peace." 

RAIDING FOR HORSES 


The Crows are perhaps the ricb^tt nation in horses of any residing 
cast of the Rocky Mountains. It is not uncommon for a single family 
to be the owner of IDO of these animab^ Most middle-aged men have 
from 30 to 60. An indi^Tdunl b said to be poor vrhen ha does not 
po^e&s at least 20.“ The Black feet also have plenty, and thia is 
causa of continual war. Scarcely a iveek passe* * hut large numbers 
are swept off by the war parties on both sides. In these depredations 
men are killed^ which caJb for revenge by the losing tribe* During a 
single summer or winter several hundred animals in this way change 
owners. A great portion of the time of each nation is occupied either 
in guarding their own horses or in attempts to take those of their 
eneini^. 

The Crow Indians take good care of their horses, as much at least 
as is practicable in their roving manner of life, and more than any 
o Iher tri bo in the North W(st terri tory except the Gros Ven ircB. They 
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drive them oft^n 10 or 12 miles from the campp TThere yoimg men arc 
stationed to guard and water them^ These horse guards are the 
younger portion of the families who own them, from the ages of 15 to 
25 yearsp each family taking eharge of its own horses and no more. 
When on the borders of an enemy's country or at any time when war 
parties are thought to be in the neighborhood, the best horses are 
brought home and tied to the doora of their lodges in readine^ to 
follow any persons who might steal the rest in the night* These 
people live in the hourly e^cpectation of losing all their horse^p which 
is their only weaUh, to the warriors of the surrounding national 
particularly the Sioux and Blackfcetr 

While writing thisj February 1850p a party of Blaekfeet took off 70 
horses from the camp of Crow Indians at the mouth of the Yellow¬ 
stone- This they did early in the night oo that they were not known 
to be stolen until about 10 o'clock the next dayp when the guard went 
to look after them. As soon as the discovery was made about 100 
Cro^vs started in pursuit, each riding one fast horse and leading 
another. The Blaekfeet bad a whole night's start, bnt the horses 
had to break a road through deep snow, by which they lost time, 
while the pursuers had Lbo advantage of a tolerable road made by 
their trail. For 3 days and 2 nights they kept up the chase, leaving 
the horses as they became tired and mounting their led animals. 
At the close of the second day their reserve horses gave out and they 
continued on foot^ Both parlies during all this time had neither 
oaten, drunk, nor slept, and were exposed to intense cold, but the 
chase being one of life or death, there was no time to be lost in any 
way. At dark on the evening of the third day the Crows carac in the 
vicinity of the onemies, who also being worn out mih fatigue and 
hunger, had camped, killed a l>ufIaIo, and were cooking. They 
had taken the precaution to drive the horsea some miles farther, and 
being unaware of the proximity of their pursuers, were making fine 
preparations to pass an agreeable night around their fire. The Crows 
approached the camp under cover of the darkness and woods of the 
YcUowstone, but were obliged to make a circuit of a few miles where 
they found their horses, quietly grazing, which they recaptured and 
drove some distance below the fires of their enemies. After accom¬ 
plishing this, aorac of them msheJ to chaigc upon them in the night. 
But their leader waited the breaking of day, when, as he expected, 
they would separate in different directions to hunt the horses, and 
they could kill one without danger to themselves. The result was 
svhat he anticipated. Early in the morning two men followed the 
tracks of the horees to near where the Crows lay in wait for them. 
These they charged upon. One escaped but tho other did not or could 
not run. He endeavored to fire his gun, but wofl stabbed and scalped 
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alivep and afterwards cut up. No furtlier nLtempt was made on the 
rest hard by. They Lad accomplished what they carno to do—got 
back Iheir horses; and tdUed a man without losing any of tboir parly^ 
which is a better coup tliau killing several enemies with tLo loss ol a 
man on their side^ 

Such skirmisbes and oboscs are of daily occurrence summer and 
Tiinter around both the Crow and Blackfcct camps. During a year 
more than 100 are killed on each side. Wlicn the parties are strong^ 
severe battles take place and 50 to 100 are kUled on each side if tbey 
are pursued and overtaken. But they often get away mlh the horses 
free of loss; particularly in tUe summer season when the trail cannot 
be followed fast, or when large war parties make a descent on small 
camps. Whatever losses in horses tbr Crows sustain, tbey are sup¬ 
plied by yearly poregrinalions to the Flat Heads and Nesi Pereas with 
whom tbey exchange guns, blankeia, etc., the produce of llicir robes 
and furs, for these animals. On tboir reiuni the i^me scenes are 
enacted over again. The Blackieet, being four times more numerous 
than the Crows, gain by these expeditions.*^ The latter are gradually 
becoming weaker lu men from this and other causes. The Assini*^ 
boines supply tbemsclvt^ with horses by slcaling from the Blackfeetp 
and the Sioux in their turn take them from the Assmiboines. Thus 
the poor animals are run from one nation to another, frequently in 
this way returning to their original owner several times. This, with 
the chase of buffalo and travel of the camp, packing meat, etc., soon 
wears the beasts out. The Crows value their horses from SGO to $100 
each, and those of the Blackfeet can be obLamed for from $20 to $60 
in merchandise. 

It is thought best to be somewhat lengthy and particular about 
theflo animals in this historyp as it will go far to ej^plain one of the 
principal causes of perpetual warfare existing among the IriboSp 
w'hich is d^tined to lead to their entire extinction. Without horses 
Indians cannot support their families by a hunter's life. They must 
have them or starve. Tribes who have few must furnish themselves 
from those who have many, and smaller nations liecomc so reduced 
in number by the frequency of these expeditions as to faU an easy prey 
to the larger ones. This is now the case with the Crows who, ’tho 
brave enough, can scarcely protect what ammols they have, much 
less go in quest of others from their enemies. They do it, howeveTp 
and consequently are becoming gradually thiniied. 

^ DiralE pTQbablj tinsaeA Lbe AladoA iHth tht Ibm BbcUiwt triba to hn caraponEdTi! CBioTHitiiEJcja or 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CROW IKDIAN3 

This tribe has strongly marked national features, differing in some 
respects greatly from any other. Their general character Ls peaceable 
toward Whites. They are not ever vciy blnodthiraty toward their 
enemies, except in case of immediate revenge for the loss of some of 
their people. One excellent trait in their character is that, if possible, 
in battle they take the women and children prisoners, instead of 
dashing their brains out as tbo rest of the tribes do. They aod their 
friends and brethren (the Gros Ventres) ore the only nations we 
know who exhibit this mark ol humanity. 

About 12 years ago in a great battle ndth the Blackfeet in which the 
Crows killed all the men of 45 lodges of the former, they also took 
150 women and children prisoners. These they did not oven use 
harshlv. The women were made to work like their own wive3“ 
perhaps a Uttle more—Tho not abused. The children were adopted 
into their own families, have grown up, and arc now as much Crow 
as those of their own producing^* It is also worthy of remark that 
the women, after a year’s residence, and understanding some of the 
language, will not return to their people when given their liberty. 
This speaks volumes io favor of the Crows, proving how much 
better they ore with strangers than with their own friends. The mala 
children become Crow warriors, and corry the tomahawk and scalping 
knife against their relations, often murdering their own fathers or 
brothers without knowledge or remorse. The loss of a male child or a 
warrior is always a great misfortune with Indians. It is one less to 
defend the camp or to hunt. Therefore, in thus raising the children 
of their enemies, they in a manner supply the loss of a portion killed 
in war. These children ore not always adopted as sons or daughters 
of those who capture them. This only happens when those who have 
taken them have recently lost by sickness some of their own children, 
to which the prisoner child is Eupposod to bear a resemblance.’® 
Whether or not this step is taken, they always become attached to 
them, who as they grow up show much affection and arc instructed 
in the customs of war and the chasa the same as others. The childrco 
knowing no other parentage eJicept from Uic descriptions received 
from their protectors, which are always unfavorable, their feelings, 
of course, toward their masters are the same as though they were 
their own porenta. 
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The Crows are cunningi active, and very intelligent in everything 
appcrtainuig to tlie chase, war, or their own individual bargaining. 
In all other respects they are in a primitive state of igooronce. They 
are the most anperstilious of all the tribes, and can be made to believe 
almost any story however improbable if the same is of a superhuman 
nature. TTius they ascribe powers to Whites, and to their own con¬ 
jurors, far beyond those admitted by any other nation. Residing as 
they have and still do in the isolated regions of the Rocky Mountaiiia, 
they have not hnd the opportunity to improve themselves in any 
branch of knowledge, even in the moat simple things, that those who 
reside on the Missouri have. They seldom see any white persons in 
their oum country except the fur traders, who are with them part of 
the winter and who only attract their attention to matters relating to 
the trade. Surrounded by hostilo and powerful tribes, they have not 
until lata years bad the advantago of associating with other aations, 
and from that source gleaning some inform a tlon concerning the world 
around them. They may be said to be yet in a state of nature, and 
but litllo elevated above the brute creation. 

Some of their habits arc of so filthy and disgusting a nature as not 
to admit of being published. In other respects they may be reckoned 
good. For instance, scarcely an incident has happened during the 
last 40 years in which they have killed a white man. Even the Rocky 
Mountain trappers, that desperate set of men w'ho imposed upon and 
ill-treatcd them on all occasions, were suffered to trap their country of 
beaver wnthout molestation. Not that they feared them, for tbeso 
trappers wero scattered through their district in small parties, which 
could nt any time be cut off without loss, but by some natural forma¬ 
tion of th^r dLsposition, they would not kill them and seldom robbed 
them. This is the more singular when we reflect that inveterate war 
was kept up between these trappers and all other nations, in which 
many were killed on all sides, and which resulted in tho Whitts 
abandoning that dangerous business. While the Assiniboincs, Sioux, 
Blackfect, Crecs, and all have murdered Whites at different times, the 
Crow Nation can step forward and dedero themselves unpolluted by 
llicir blood. 

Another thing equally strango is that such a savage nation, living 
without any taw and but little domestic ri^ulation of any kind, 
should be able to settle all their individual quarrels with each other 
without blood slic'd, while yearly brawls and murders take place among 
llie rest of tho tribes. In the space of 12 years but one Crow Indian 
has been killed by his own people. The cause of this was; An Indian 
etruck another's wife arross the face with his vvhip, upon which the 
husband stabbed him on the spot. The relations of the deceased 
armed to kill the other. But his friends protected him till dark. 
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tfhen he fled to the Snate Indifirva, ivith whom he resided 12 years. 
Then, thinking the afTair blown over, he returned to his own people. 
But the old grudge was renewed, and he was obliged to leave the 
second time, with the intimation that shauld he again return he 
would be killed. Since that time he has not been heard from. 
Though this is the case, and they do not kill or strike each other, yet 
we must not infer therefrom that no quarrels take place. On the 
contrary, differencca arise more frequently among them than among 
others who carry quarrels to extremes, because, where the penalty of 
offense is death, persons are more circumspect in their behavior. But 
the Crows settle all disputes by abuse and takii^ rnrh other's horses. 
Thus, if an Indian elopes with another's wife, the unfortunate husband 
will seize upon the whole of the offender’s horses. Should he have 
none, then he takes those of his relations. In this he has the support 
not only of his own relations, but of the greater part of the camp. 
Now an action of this kind would be death to the offender with all 
other nations, besicica taking a good deal of his property. 

IVlicn retaliation is made by taking horses, the person who has 
committed the offense keeps the woman, and in the course of time his 
relations buy back his horses from tho other. ^Vny crime or inisde* 
meanor can bo paid for among the Crows except murder. Even 
should this happen, wo fool convinced that their fondness for horses 
would overrule their disposition to revenge, and that a reasonable 
tnimher of these animals given to llio friends of the deceased would 
settle the affair. Any large thefts, and all disputes concerning women, 
are arranged on this system.“ 

Smaller pilfcrings and discord are decided by heartily abusing each 
other. At this game both men and women are equally adept, and 
their language affords a fine variety of beautiful epithets, which they 
besloiiV upon each other in great profusion. Most of these expressions 
consist of comparing tlio visage and person thus abused to the most 
disgusting objects in nature, even to things not known in the natural 
world. Or they likewise cast in each other’s teeth the poverty of 
themselves or their relalivesd^ The men arc as bad as tho women 
on these occasions, though inon when angry usually commence relating 
their brave actions, count each coup distinctly on their fingers, calling 
on their antagonist to do the some and show which is the brovest man. 
In the course of a dispute of this kind the lie is given many times, 
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which attracts no further notice than sending: the like back with the 
addition of coward, thief, etc. In this way also whole bands abuse 
each other. The band of the Platte fiometimes takes oltense at the 
band along the Yellowstone. Every traveler that comes from ono 
to the other during Ij or someLimes 2 years, brings threatSp abuse, and 
defiance. One who did not know them would think that in case the 
bands met a desperate struggle would take place. Ke^erthdess 
when they meet, after all tins parade of threats^ the}' are the most 
peaceable people in existence* They will remain logethor for montlja 
on good terms. But when they separate, and have a river between 
them, so tliat do harm can be done, their war commences and tcrriblo 
is the abuse shouted across ihe stream, accompanied by throwing 
stones that do not reach halfway^ or shootUig in the air with pow^der. 
This kind of conflict i& often kept up for a day or two. Then they go 
diffiTcnt directions^ sivcariiig vengeanco at their next meGtiug. 

These people also are remarkable for never being the to break 
a peace betwTcn them and other nations^ They have at several 
periods been on friendly tc^mts w'ilb the Assiniboincs, Halheads, 
Arikaras, Arappahoes, Cheyennes, Snakes, and oilier tribes, Wlien- 
ever these transient peaces were interrupted, it w'as done by the o lb era* 

Having now' enumerated some of their good qualities it k time w'c 
should refer to other traits not so amiable. In the first place they arc 
beggarly and troublesome, particularly the young men, women^ and 
children. When camped around a fori or wintering houses they fill 
up every place, torment all the donu^tic animals, aral steal overy thing 
they tan lay Lbeir hands on. The men are bold and impudent, par¬ 
ticularly the w^arrior class. The women are noisy, thievish. Xcillier 
have the least idea of decency or decorum. The bucks make it iheir 
whole business night and day to run after the women, who, whether 
married or not, appear to ba perfectly unaw are that virtue or clmstily 
has any existence even in the imagination. Their couduct in these 
matters is carried on in broa<l daylight without any regard to bystand¬ 
ers or lookers on. Indeed it %vouId appear that they ore as destitute 
of the ideas of decency or modesty as any part of the brute creation, 
for they prefer to ba seen rather Lhan to conceal any and all transac¬ 
tions between the sexes- No disgrace or penally being attached to 
deceiving young women, contrary to the customs of other tribes, the 
ruining of a woman^a character appears to he lightly if at all considered; 
it must follow that virtue is nt a very low ebb among them. ^ The 
consequence of tills promiscuous and illicit intercourse is that disease 
more or less runs through the whole nation. Another effect is that 
a superfluouB number of unmarried %voiaen arc to bo found, and 
those who ore married; arc neglected by their husbands who run after 
the rest. The married women are not a whit bettor iban the others 
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as thtsy usually have had mora or less connection before they were 
taken as wives by any one man. Before marriage a woman is not 
thought imprudent if she has but one lover; more, however, stamps her 
character as a courtesan. Consequently if such a thing as an honest 
woman can be found in this tribe it is ono who has been raised under 
the husband’s own care from a child, and taken for a wife at the age 
of 10 to 13 years.** 

The old men, chiefs, and councilors are more decorous in their 
behavior as regards certain matters in which women are concerned. 
Neither ore they so impudont and forward as the young men. But 
they make it up in begging any and everytbing they tliink likely to 
be had. In their camp this system of begging is changed to borrow¬ 
ing articles which they invariably forget to return. The stealing of 
property is mostly confined to the old women who are capital hands at 
it. Sometimes small things such as knives, ornaments, and utensils 
ore abstracted. But in a Jarge camp where all are compelled to leave 
their buffalo hides outside their lodges for want of room, several hun¬ 
dred of these and other skins are stolen from each other during a 
winter. About a fort they find good picking—rin cups, knives, 
spoons, articles of clothing, tools, etc,, disappear with remarkable 
rapidity. They are so adroitly taken oven before the eyes of the 
owner as always to escape detection. Larger items such as guns and 
horees they do not steal, either from the Whites or trom each other. 
Frauds of this kind could not be concealed and the oivner would take 
bis property. Among kindred, however, these Indians show some 
liberality. If a man has all his horses stolen or killed, ho can generally 
find friends to give him others, 'tbo the giver espccts payment when 
the receiver s h aH have rclrieved his losses, or to be paid in some other 
way. Situated as they are in the constant fear of enemies, and liable 
at any time to lose their whole stock of animals, custom has pointed 
out the above plan to secure to them as far as may be the means to 
obtain a living However much they may like their horses, or dis¬ 
like to part ndlh them, yet each man feels he depends on his neighbor 
for support when they are taken off. This hop pens so often as to 
render an undcistanding of this kind not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary to their national existence; so that what appears at first 
sight to be a liberal and kind action is only one of interested principle. 

The men and ivomen arc troublesome enough in many things, but 
the greatest nuisance in creation is Crow children, boys from the ages 
of 9 to 14 years. Those are left to do Just os they please. They 
torment their parents and everyone else, do all kinds of mischief 
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wUboiit either correct ion or reprimand. In other nations th^ smidl 
fry are kept out of sipht where men are, but the parents of this natiot) 
place them before themselves in every crowd or assembly, or in their 
own families. Thus they become intolerable, end a few years after 
ripen into the bold, forward, impudent young men before mentioned- 
The male grown portion of the Crows are decidedly preposs^itigin 
their appearance. The warrior class is perhaps the handsomest 
body of Indians in Korth America.'* They are all tall, straight, well 
formed, wntb bold, fierce eyes, and as usual good teeth. These also 
elepanlly and cxpensiTelj. A single dress often brings the 
value of twOj three, or four horses. The men of this age are neat and 
clean in tlieir persona, fond of dress and decoration, wear a profusion 
of ornaments and have different dresses suitable for different occasions. 
They wear their hair long, that is. it is separated into plaits to which 
other hair is attached with gum, and hangs down their backs to several 
feet in length in a broad flat mass which is tied at the end and spotted 
over with white day. A small portion in front is cut abort and inado 
to stand upright. On each aide of the head hang frontlets made of 
beads or ahella, and alongside each ear is suspended several inches of 
wampum. Their faces on ordinary occasions are painted red, varied 
with a tinge of yeUow on the eyelids. In large slits through the care 
are tied sea shells cut into angular shapes, which ore of a changeable 
blue and green color. These shells find their way from the coast o 
California through the different nations until handed to the Crows in 
exchange for other property. 

As wo do not wish to lose sight of the order of our histo^ and 
obliged in tbb place to confine ouisclves to general deMriplion, the 
dilTerent dresses worn by these people on tho occasions of their 
various ceremonies will be described when wo come to treat of their 
manticfs and customs. Jt is eufBcicnt hero to state that the Crow 
men, os far os outward appearance goes, arc much the finest lookmg 

of all the tribes. . . 

It would seem that nature on this occasion has done so muen m 
favor of tho Crow men that she entirely neglected the women. Of 
ail the horrid looking objects in tho shape of human bemgs thraa 
women arc the most so. Bad features and woree shapes, filthy 
bahita, dresses end persons smeared with dirt end grease, hair cut 
short ond full of vermin, faces daubed over with their own blood m 
mourning for dead relations, and fingers cut off so that warce y a 
whole hand is lo be found among them, are the principal things lliet 
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attract the attention of the observer. The young women Arc bard, 
coarse^fcalured, sneaky looking, with sharp, small noses, thick lips, 
red eyelids caused by the venereal diseAsc, and bare arms clothed 
with a coat of black dirt so ground in os to form a portion of the skin. 
The old hags can be compared to nothing but witches or demons. 
Some of them are of monstrous si?.e, weighing 250 to 300 pounds, with 
naked breasts hanging halfway down to their knees. Being alw'nys in 
mouming for some dead relations, they are usually seen in old skin 
dresses, barelegged, hair cut short, and their faces smeared over with 
white clay and blood. Notwithstanding all this, some of them have 
very handsome dresses which they wear on several occasions and ivhich 
will be referred to, though they pay but little attention to dress of 
any kind in their ordinary everyday life. It would appear singular 
that sucli handsome men would be satisfied with such ugly a'omen, 
hut they do not seem to have the same idea of female beauty as wo 
have. If a woman be young and not absolutely deformed, one 
appears to bo as desirable for them as another.” 

About one-half the nation have a plurality of wives, the rest only 
one ench.’^ The property of husband and wdfe is separate. Each 
has a share of horses, merchandise, and ornaments. Not being 
accustomed to depend much on each other’s fidelity they wisely 
prepare for immediate separation in the event of any great domestic 
quarrel. When from certain causes they decide on parting, the husband 
takes charge of oil male children unless they are too small to leave 
the mother; the female part go with the wife. Guns, bows, ammunition, 
and all Implements of war and the chnsa belong to the man; while 
kettles, pans, hides, and other baggage of the like nature fall to the 
woman's share. ITie lodge is hers, ancl the horses and other property 
having been divided perhaps years before in anticipation of this 
event, each has no difhculty in selecting their own. From this state 
of things it must foUow that differences often arise as to what kind 
of merchandise shall be bought with the proceeds of their winier’a 
hunt. She maneuvers to get such articles as would finally become 
hers, and ho w'orka for his advantage. In these differences, W'licre 
considerable affection exists between the parties, the woman usually 
gains the point. At other limes the skins are dlvideci previous to 
selling and cither trades what they like heat. They exhibit great 
fondness for their children. IVhatcver they cry for they must have. 
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Wticn ftickj no expense: is spared for the serriecs of the medicine nacDj 
ami in death thej evince every feel mg of deep-felt griol. WTien 
anyone dies the ijuriiediate relatives each out off a joint of a finger^ 
This is done by placing an ax or butcher knife on the jomt^ and 
striking the same with a good-siKod stick. Occasionally^ in a high 
state of excitement^ i\i^y ley their (iitger on a block and chop it off 
with a knife held In the other hand. The blow often niL^es the Joint 
and the finger is divided between Jointsj which takes a long time to 
heal and leaves a portion of tho bone protruding which presents a 
very disagreeable appearance. Both men and women mutilate 
thole hands in this iriaimerp so that at the present day there is scarcely 
an entire hand among them. Tho menj howcvcrp reserve entire the 
thumb and forefinger of the loft handp and thumb and two fingers 
of the rightp so that they can hold a gun or draw a bow. But even 
these fingers often want a joint or so when all the others are cut off 
to the stump. They never tie up these sores, but after daubing over 
their faces w^ith the bloody hold a bunch of wild sage on the stump 
until it stops bleedings The blood is never washed off their faces, 
but let dry there and wear off^ and when it b no more to be seen they 
cut their legs to obtain it and renew tho application.*^ The hair is 
also sacrificed on these occasions, either cut short or torn away by 
handfuls. In this state the mourner goes about on the hills howling 
dismally every day or so for a year or more,, clothed with an old skiiip 
bare feet and legs^ wading through snow or mud^ and crying until 
they are so hoarse as not to be heard. 

When the camp la on the move in the siimincri thb tribe presents 
a gay and lively appcaranccj more so perhaps than any other. On 
these occasions both men and women dress En their best clothes* 
Their numerous horses ore decked out with higldy ornamented 
saddles and bridles of their own making, scarlet collars and housings 
with feathers on their horse^a heads and tails* The warriors wear 
their richly garnished shirts^ fringed with human hair and erminC;, 
leggings of the same, and headdresses of various kinda, strange, gay^ 
and costly* Any and all kinds of bright-colored blankets* loaded with 
beads worked curioualy and elegantly across them, with scarlet 
leggings* form the principal portion of the dresses of the young men 
or those whose feats at war have not yet entitled them to the 
tingiiished privilege of wearing hair* These bucks arc fancifully 
painted on the face, their hair arranged as has been described* MpIi 
heavy and costly appendages of shcllsj beads* and wampum, to t e 
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cars and around the neck. The women have scarlet or bine cloth 
dresses, others white cotillions made of the dressed skins of the big¬ 
horn sheep, which arc covered across the breast and back with rows 
of elk teeth and sea shells. These frocks are fringed along the side 
and round the bottom. The fringes are wrought with porcupine 
quills and feathers of many colors. The pnee of the elk teeth aiono 
is 100 for a good horse or in money the value of S50. A frock is not 
complete unlesa it has 300 elk teeth, which, wUh the other shells, 
akin, etc., could not be bought for less than $300. When traveling, 
the women carry to the horn of the saddle the warrior’s medicine 
bag, and shield, tlis sword, if he has one, is tied along the side and 
hangs down. The man takes charge of his gun and accoutxemcnts 
in readiness for any attack however sudden. The baggage is all 
packed on the horses, at which they are very expert. Kettles, pots, 
pans, etc., have each their sack with cords attached. These are on 
the sides of the animal, and on top of the saddle is either one large 
child fit to guide the horse, or two or thi-ec small children so enveloped 
and w'gU tied as to be in no danger of falling “ Often the heads of 
cliildren ore seen popping up alongside of pup dogs or cub bears on 
the same horse. The lodge occupies one horse and the poles anolUcr, 
The meat and other provisions are put up in bales well secured. 
They are sc expeditious in packing that after tlicir horses are caught 
they are saddled, the tents struck, everything put on the hoises and 
on the march in less than 20 minutes. . The great number and good 
quality of their horses make a showy appearance. Doth men and 
women are capital rldeis. The young men take thb occasion to show 
off their persons and hoisemanahip to the women. A good dral in 
the way of courting is also done when traveling. The train is several 
miles in length, wives are separated from tlieir husbands, daughters 
at some distance from their mothers, which opportunities are not lost 
by these young and enteriirismg courtiers. They ride up alongside, 
make love, false promises, in short use any and all means to obtain 
their end. 

When on the march they move rapidly and when pressed for meat 
to cat, still more so. On these occasions they go on o fast trot, seme- 
times at a gallop, making from 20 to 40 miles a day. Generally, 
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however, their cticatnpment^ are from 10 to 15 It is often a 

strange and barbarous si^hl to see small children but a few days old 
tied to a piece of bark or wood and bnng to the saddle bow which 
flies up at each jump of the horse when on the gallop, their heads 
esrposed to hot sun or cold. This does not appear to hurt them in the 
least. At sunset the cavalcade slops. The spot for each lodge is 
cleaned away and in the space of a few minutes the lodges are set up^ 
the Loises turned out to grazej and each family has a kettle of moat 
on the lire. 

Owing to their having good animals and plenty of them the CroiA's 
seldom suffer for want of meat as is the case widi some tribes who are 
not so well furnished with horses- They can move camp at any time 
and go in quest of buffalo^ should there be none in the nci^borhood. 
They have little else to eat but meat. Their country produces a few 
wild cherries I plumSt and service berries, togclber with some esculent 
roots. But none uf these are collected in suDiciont qunnlilies to lorm 
a resource in time O'f need, and as they do not cultivate, they depend 
entirely on the chase for subsistcuco. 

They are good buffalo buiUers on horseback with llie bow and 
arrowp seldom using the gun for hunting except on foot w'hen the 
anoiv is too deep for horses to catch the buffalo. They are not so 
good on foot as the Croes and AssiniboineSp whOp having few horseSj 
have more practice in this manner of hunting.’^ They can kill elk 
and bighorn udtli iheir shot guns but are far behind Ihe other nations 
nsmec] in this respect. They do not manage ibeir hunts as the other 
tribes do. They have no soldiera' lodge to regulate ibe hunu * Eucb 
man goes out witJi whoever chooser to follows Sometimes nearly the 
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ivhale camp tunia out to oue surrouDd, and agEiin but few. TVhen 
many hunt together acvcraJ hundred bufTalo are killed, the meat and 
hides divided, and all roturn packing the same on their horses. There 
are no poor people among this nation. That ’s, there are none so 
destitute of means that they cannot go or senu to the hunt and get a 
supply of meat. In this respect they aro much bettor off than some 
of the neigUbormg tribes. Another rcraarkobljr good trait in their 
character ia, they do not suffer the aged and infirm to bo loft behind 
and perish os is the custom with some other nations, but this can bo 
accounted lor from the fact of their having the means to transport 
them while the othere have not." Neither is meat ever so rare with 
the Crows as with the Asainiboines. 

BIOGRAPHY OF CHIEF ROTTEN BELLY 

Some warriors have arisen among the Crowa who displayed much 
generalship in conducting different expeditions against their enemies. 
Among the foremost of these can be classed Rotten Belly, who flour¬ 
ished about 20 years since, ^tUo he is now dead. Had this man had the 
same opportunities of action he would undoubtedly have ranked with 
Tccumseh or Pontiac, hut as hia operations were confined to petty 
attacks on the hostile nations on their borders, and as ho had but a 
small number to command, his friends must be contented with tbU 
small tribute to hia memoiy, 

^Vlien a very j'oung man he commenced his career of war in going 
out at the head of small parties and bringing home horsas from the 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Panacks, Sioux, and Black feet. In these ex¬ 
peditions he was generally aticcessful, taking large herds of horses and 
bringing his own parly safe to camp. This is the principal aim of a 
leader, for if in stealing the horses he had had some of his peo])le killed 
no credit would follow the feat. On many occasions, however, he was 
followed and overtaken by his enemies. These were the times in which 
he proved himself able to command. He had taken all prccauLionaiy 
measurea, picked his men, had them well armed, the weapons in good 
order, and alwaya retreated with his booty in a direction where timber 
was near in which to take shelter in case of attack. When escape was 
impossible be forted with wood and stones and gave battle. Frequent 
were the skirmishes he had with his foes in lliU way. But fortune 
favored him. At every sally he either brought homo their scalps or 
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horses aad alwe-va \sithout losing any of his party. At the age of 30 
he was chief of the Crow Nation. 

Other things nided this man on his road to the chieftainship. He 
had large and rich conneclions, was considered a prophet or medicine 
man, one w’ho could obtain superaotural aid in his operation. Ho 
made no show of his medictno, no parade of sacriUccs, or smokings, no 
songs or ceremonies, but silently and alone he prayed to tlic thunder 
for assistance. In his general conduct he was not an agreeable man, 
but rather of a quiet, surly disposition. Ho spoke but little, but that 
in a tone of command. His great superiority over others consisted in 
decision, action, and an utter disregard for the safety of his own person. 

^^^len acknowledged as the only chief of the whole nation he enacted 
many good laws and rules for their preservation, kd the camp with 
judgment, choosing places where game was plentiful, and the country 
suitable for ihcir animals and defense. He caused ihem to trade more 
guns and ammunition, established regular camp sentinels night and 
day, and used such vigilancB that during his life the hostile neighbors 
could make no headway cither against his people or their animals. 
Wliocver approached the camp was killed. Warriors were on the alert 
and w’ell prepared, 

arrived at the sole command he left off licading small parlies 
and carried war into Iheir enemies’ country on a large scale, The drst 
grand battle was with about 80 lodges of the Blackfcet on Musclcshe 
River. Rotten Belly had his spies out watching movements of Hus 
camp for months beforehand, and having collected the whole 
Nation maneuvered them in such a way as not to raise the suspicion 
of their enemies. He appeared to be marching out of their country 
w'hen in reality he was encircling them. His wish was to come upon 
them on some plain, and take them unprepared. 

When by his runnera he knew that the time and situation were favor¬ 
able to his views, he, by forced marches, placed hia camp near them 
without being discovered. Under cover of the night about 400 
riors placed themsdves still closer. Early in the day when their 
enemy canip was on the movep Bcatlorcd over a level plaitt o soma 
miles in extent, he gave the word to charge, Terrible was the storm 
that swept over the Blnckfeet. The Crows were well armed, moiin , 
and prepared, the others embarrassed with their women, ch' ren, ^ 
baggage. Their long and weak lino of march was literfllly, ru 
out" by their savage foes. Whoever endeavored to defend was ktUed, 
the women and children taken prisonera. Most of the men o^f the 
Blackfect were in front of the traveling von. They soon ^lied and 
returned the charge but were outnumbered. Although t cy oug 
bravely for some time they soon were obliged to leave their fanulics 
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and seek safety in flight. Others (lied defending their children. In 
the end, after a seTere battle of a few hours, 100 and upwards of the 
Blnckfeet lay dead on the field. Two hundred and thirty women and 
children were token prisoners and more than 500 head of horses fell 
to the share of the Crow's, besides nil the lodges, comp equipment, pro¬ 
visions, etc. The Crows lost 22 men in this battle, besides others 
badly wounded. But upon the whole it was a great victory for these 
wild tribes who Gcldom have an opportunity to do half that much. 
They did not scalp half theb enemies, there were too many and they 
tired of the employment. But few men of this small camp of Black- 
feet escaped. The male children taken were brought up to be Crow 
Tj^arriors, and the females to he the wives of their captors with the view 
of repairing the former losses of these people in Ihclr constant wars 
with neighboring tribes. 

Although 01 here besides Eotten Belly distinguished themselves on 
this occasion, yet he being the leader received the greater share nf 
applause. Others counted individual coups, he the aggregate. His 
name was sung through all the camps for months. His lodge was 
painted with rude drawings of the fight, hr being the principal figure. 
The scalps, after having been danced, were su-tpended from his lodge 
poles. His shirt, leggings, oven his buffalo mhe were fringed with 
the hair of his enemies^the last being the most distinguished mark 
that can be borne on the dress of a warrior, and one never used but by 
him who ha.s killed as many enemies as to make a robe with their 
scalps. 

It seldom happens in human affairs but that when the height of 
prosperity is reached some reverse follows. Too confident in their 
own powers and elated with their victory, contrary to the advice of 
their leader, the nation divided into Eovcral camps. They again, 
having once lost sight of theirgenernl and acknowledged head, divided 
into smaller parties, each moving in a different direction for hunting 
purposes. It had ^so been the custom of these Indians every year 
or two to visit other notions in and across the mountains for the 
purposes of trade and barter as has been mentioned. Sometimes they 
pushed their way as far as the Kiowa.« and Comanches and occasion¬ 
ally near the Spanish settlements of Taos and Santa Fe. In these 
travels they encountered some Irihes mih whom they were at peace 
but always rendered themselves liable to be cut olT by larger nations 
considered enemica. At all events the profit ensuing from these 
adventures in horses, ornaments, etc., either bought of the one or 
stolen from llic other, was sulhcicnt inducement to make the attempt. 
They are a bold and active people and do not calculate mueh the danger 
when the expedition is likely to prove advantageous. 

At the time above mentioned, when the Crows had separated into 
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email parlies for the purposes mentionfid, n portion consisting of 30 
lode® or upward placed their camp on the beadwaiera of the river 
Cheyenne beyond the first spurs of the Rochy Mountains cnllcd the 
Black Hills. The Cheyennes, a hostile nation Iroov whom the nver 
takes its name, had in a great measure abandoned that part of the 
country for several years before and moved on the South Fork of 
Platte River. Here, after remaining some time they suffered con- 
siderablv from war parlies of Comanches and were obliged to move 
back to'their old district a httle before the time the small body of 
Crows undertook their journey through it. The Cheyennes num¬ 
bered at that time about 300 lodges, were rich in hoi^a, good wnmorn, 
and perhaps the best horsemen in the world. Perceiving t le approac 
of their enemies tbey lay in ambush for them, attacked them in I be 
night, and massacred nearly the whole. Some few men escaped in 
the darkness to carry the sad intelligence to their people, but the 
men, women, and children, were indiscriminately put to death. The 
few captives taken, whether male or female, young or old. were 
reserved for torture which was inflicted upon them in every po^ible 


vav their savage natures could suggest. 

In the course of a week or two those who fled reached ^me of the 
caJtlp^ of ibcir people» wbo sent others in que^L o 1 e cren 

portions of the nation scattered far and wide. Their principal aim 
now was to hunt up their chief. Rotten Belly, 
more to be their leader to revenge. He was then with the 
but these people travel fast and such was tUair basic to collect their 
forces that m a month's time tbey had all rendezvoused in their own 
country with their chief at their head ready to start on the^ war path. 

The Crow camp on this occasion presented a grand and imposing 
appearance. They were all ordered to parade with their ^ 

accoutrements ready for the inspection of iheir ic . a , 
l«» dUlinclioM o( rwk ob«rT,J, each w., nor 
rations which indicated his standing among people. The 
command of the whole devolved upon Rotten Ti~„r 

also arc deserving of notice, such ns Ixmg Hair, the e i; .' 

Yellow Belly, Two Face, etc., each of whom had under his 
command a large band of followers. These minor c lo s comp_ 

CouncU of Rotten Belly. aU being well versed in the ^ ^ 

warfare besides Imving given proofs of thrir . . number 

many occasions under the eye of their head c le . ^ irih of the 

of warriors thus assembled was about 600, or about 
whole nation able to bear nrma. They were ’ pic _ 

young beginnera but persons who had struck enemi®, h^adel war 
pa^t^. a^d given other evidences of their wiUingness ability m 
the hour of danger. All these were mounted on fasMtuining ho 
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with splendid trappings, Their dresses wore of the most gay and 
costly description, their arms in the very best order, and their faces 
painted in the usual manner when starting on hazardous excursions. 
Clan after clan passed in review before the chief, whose keen eyea 
were directed to their arms and animab, occasionally finding some fault 
with one or detecting some defect in another whidi was directed to 
be remedied. Tbe chief o^n parades of this description, or indeed on 
all public ceremo.mcs, wore his whole insignia on different parts of 
his person and his horse. His war eagle bonnet reached from his 
head to the ground even when ho was mounted on his tall and powerful 
war horse. His robo and dress were everywhere fringed with the 
scalp hair of his enemies. Where this was wanting the beholder waa 
reminded of his rank by ru<Ie drawings explanatory of some of his 
bravest achievements at war. Very little noise accompanied this 
display of his troops, The ciy of mourners for their lately killed rela¬ 
tives rang strange and wildly through the valley, and a gloomy, 
stem resolve was depicted on the faces of all the warriors. One sole 
idea, one mind, and one intent reigned, which was that of speedy 
and terrible revenge. 

After ell had been thoroughly examined, approved, and enlisted, 
the chief called the head men in council, where, in a few words, he 
explained to them lus dccison and plan of action. This w-as to leave 
the camp where it then was, take tlio force he had aroused and pursue 
the Cheyennes until ho found them, even into the heart of New 
Mexico. Ha took a solemn oath, in which he was joined by the whole 
council, never to return until they had taken full revenge for the loss 
of their friends. The substance of this decision w^as harangued 
through the camp, 2 days given for preparaiion, and on the third 
the whole parly above described were moving rapidly toward the 
country of the Cheyennes. 

It is not our design to follow this party by describing each day's 
march. It will be suiEcient to state that they proceeded with great 
caution, which, with a correct knowledge of the country, enabled 
them to proceed without discoverj'. When near tbe place w^hcre 
their enemies were supposed to be, most traveling was done during 
the night, the party resting themselvca and their animals in the day- 
lime. Scouts were thrown several miles who inspected the foreground 
and conveyed iDteliigcnce to tlic main body behind to move fonvard. 
Not a foot of land was traveled over thot had not undergone the 
Hcrutiny of the discoverers for hours from the neighboring hills. 
Much time was wasted In this way in order to take their enemies 
unprepared, for after arriving at the place where tho battle had been 
fought they found the CliG3'enne3 had ded with their camp some 
days previous. Tho trail made by a tolerably Jatge camp is not 
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difficuk to foUow. The chief therefore could calculate with som^ de¬ 
gree of certaiEty how far they might be in advance anti the time 
required to overtake theniH Having with tliis view examined their 
late encampment and pointed out to his foliowera the different algna 
indicating the above mtcHigencet they proceeded to collect the human 
skulls and boneS| which they judged ver}’ correctly to have once 
belonged to living pennons of their own nation, being those that had 
been massacred. After crying over theirip cutting Lhemselves, and 
making promises to their spiriis to take ample revenge, they dug 
largo holes and interred them. This is contrary to their usual custom. 
Dead bodies are usiiaUj enveloped and placed in trees. But as these 
were but the bones and no other way of disposing ol them prr?^nted 
itselfp they used this method to secure even these poor remains from 
further insult by passing enemie.B, 

A grand speech was made over these ceremonies iti which the chief 
artfully stirred up the spirit of Ms followers to a pitch of revenge 
bordering on desperation. Their vows were renew^cd, amts examined 
and at once the march was resumed more rapidly. 

In about 10 days after this occurrence they found themselves in 
the valley watered by the Arkansas where they saw such fresli indica¬ 
tions of tho Cheyennes being at hand as induced Kotten Belly to 
proceed with great caution^ having his best spies out in sU directions* 
These soon brought certain infonnation of their enemies^ camp^ having 
approached it in the night and made a correct examination of its 
locality. The next night they were stationed along two creeks bo- 
tw'een which the Cheyennes had placed their lodges. Tho Crows 
wore concealed in the valley of the creeks among tho wood and 
timber and at the distance of a mile from the camp, printing au 
extended line on each side of men ranged from 10 to 20 paces apart. 
One detachment was headed by KotUn Belly and the other by the 
Little Wliite Bear. Early in the morning, or oa soon as day broke* 
seven Crows w^ere sent dowii each creek who, running between the 
Cheyennes^ horses and their lodges* drove all the animals slowly in 
the direction of the main body of their people who kiy in ambuoh. 
The Choyennes perceiving but few persons toidog aw^ay ail their liorseo 
gave eba^e on foot at different distances as they could arm and run. 
Thus some GO to SO persona, the principal warrors of the cjimp, were 
led betweon the files wdio aimultoncously raised Llie w^ar w hoop and 
encircled them. Of these not one escaped. There waa but one rush, 
one dischaige of arms and arrows, and the wrhole lay dead. Others 
now oallied out from the comp and were like^viso cut off in detail. 
But few' remained in the Lodgea. These wrere cliaiged upon—some 
abaconded but all molea met with wero put to death. The result of 
the whole w'oa a complete victory on the part of the Crowe. TJpword 
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of 200 enemi<^ were killed, 270 women and children were taken 
prisoners. More than 1,000 horses, besides all the camp baggagOp 
merchandise^ and ornaments, were diirided nmonp^ the Crows* Then- 
loss on this occasion was but 5 men killed and some 10 or 15 wounded* 
The object of the expedition having been accomplished, the party 
traveled back to their own people elated with victory and satisfied 
with revenge.** 

The above circumstance brings up the life of the Crow chief to the 
year 18^3, at which time the whole Crow Nation might number SOD 
lodges, which p averaging S persons to each tent would make about 
6,400 souls. At tliis period emigration was fast flowing toward 
Arkansas and each year the trains of movers became more numerous 
over the fertile plains watered by that river. It so happened that 
tliis Crow party on their way home rejoicing came suddenly upon a 
caravan of emigrants, or rather the advanced guards of the Indians 
met with some stragglors belonging to the expedition. By the sign 
of waving their arms imi tatii^ the flying of a crow the Whiles judged 
tlicy belonged to that nation and. being nwaro of their friendly 
disposition, gave them warning not to approach the wagona as some 
of the Whites were then lying sick with smallpox. It waa with great 
difficulty they were made to understand the nature of the danger 
attending their visit to the wagons, and cither not believing the tale 
or not realising the consequences they eoon gathered round the emi¬ 
grants bargaining for borses and trafficking for other articles. It is 
but justice to people to say that on this occasion they used Lheir 
utmost endcavoira to prevent the Indians from receiving the infec¬ 
tion. They tried to deal with them at a distance from the sick, but 
all to no purpose* Before they’ parted numbers had caught tlie 
pestilence. Before llicy reached their homes the disease commenced 
making its appearance etui when they arrived in comp more than half 
the party were taken doum by it. It ia needles to dwell upon the 
misery, distress, and death that followed. The well-known fatality 
of the smollpox among savages ha^ been often described. In this 
case it was the same as with other tribes—about one in sLx or seven 
rocovered. As soon aa possible after the arrival of the warriors the 
camp broke up into small bands each lakitig differeut dircctiona. 
They scatlered through tlie mountains In the hope of running away 

^ W« hsvt ftnuiul ne oatitfiiiiiHnfy BHVtnit dI UiIjl liatUt. JSawtrti. nrirlr * *tlet 
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from the pestilence. All order was lost. No one pretended to lend 
or adviee. The sick and dead vrere alike left for the wolves and each 
family tried to save itself. 

They certainly gained sometldng by this eoursor At lenst the 
infeetion was riot quite so fatal as among staiionary tribea. For tlie 
rest of the fatl and winter the diaeaae continued tta ravages but in iho 
ensuing aprlng it had ceased. Runners wore &ent through Uielr 
country from camp to camp and Uie remnant of the nation was oneo 
more assembled near the head of Big Horn Rivci'* Terrible was ilie 
mourning on thia occasion. More than a thousand fingere arc said to 
have been cut off by ilie relative® of Uie dead. Out of the 800 lodges 
counted the previous summer but 360 remained, even these but thinly 
peopled. From this time they have been slowly on the increase so ns 
to raise about 460 lotlge® at the present date, 1S56. Rotten Belly had 
escaped the infection allogethern The Little TrVliite Bear had recov¬ 
ered, but the ranks of hi® once proud force of warriors were terribly 
thinned.^ 

Tho tlien-exiating state of Uie nation called aloud for someone to 
restore them into some order so that Uiey might not fall an easy proy 
to their old and powerful enomieSp tho Sioux and BlackfeeL It was 
at this lime that this chief exhibited talenls and wisdom seldom met 
with among savages and deserving the highest praise. Ho first look 
a census of all mei^ women( and children, then counted those able to 
bear arms, and lastly noted how many adultSj both male and female, 
remained unmarried- These last ho counciled to select w'lves and 
husbands w^ttliout loss of timcp but to avoid as much ii® possible con¬ 
nection with kindred- Here the w^omen prisoners of the Cheyennes 
aitled considerably lo reorganisie familie®. Some of them c®caped 
during the generaf confusion consequent to the prevalent disease, and 
that nation having previously been visited by the smallpox, but few of 
tho prisoners had died. By unremitting exertions, forced marriages, 
and equal distribution of arms, horses, and other property, this chief 
succeeded in rcatoring tlie nation to something like order^ But mut h 
remained to be accomplialiod before they could succt^fully defend 
themselves against their powerful and warlike neighbors. Ho^eaw 
that something more w'as to be dona to retrieve theJr hopes. ^ m® 
grand attempt must be made to acquire property, arms, ammunitton^ 
and other things necessary to their uatioiial existence* 


* Wp bflYV fcTHniJ ng oUm ftt^nxx EC m fraftTlI** epldenUc njiw the 
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It has al^s’ays bean the cuglom of theso Ignorant savages to consider 
white people the cause of all diseases, even of other evils in which they 
have no agency or objocl. They evince a great disposition to lay all 
blame on WTiites, although they deny they aro the causa of any good. 
The dfITcrence of habits and occupations, together with the auporati-' 
tious awe mth which all wriiing, pictures, ond books are viewed, sug^ 
gests to their disordered minds the idea of aoreery and supernatural 
powers, which they suppose are made subservient to bad ends. This 
they know would bo the case with themselves bad they the power to 
work unseen evil. Kow if ibis bo iho case in ordinary events, that 
white people bring on distress, how much more so it must have been in 
the instance of the smallpox which tliey could distinctly trace to its 
origin wlien they encountered the emigrant train? Indians seldom 
reason. They act on impulse. Although the Whites referred to had 
used a!) means to prevent the pestilence from being communicated to 
tliera, yet they only recollected the cause of their present calamity and 
swore to take revenge on the authors of their misery. This was the 
prevalent idea stored up by Rotten Belly, But, as has been stated, 
these Indiana arc not murderous in their disposition, had he 4 *etoforB 
been on the most friendly terras with Whites, and a good many of the 
head men and councilors were averse to doing any datitago to the 
traders and trappers in the upper country for suffering brought upon 
them by strangers. 

All questions agitated in Indian councils must have unanimous 
approval to expect a successful result, Tliis the Crow ciiief well knew, 
lie also was aware that the afonsaiil idea of the cause of their misery 
would fail to produce the dcrircd effect if not supported by some 
other. It WHS a long-cherished nnah of tins leader, and one which his 
wiiolo life tended to bring about, to rob the American Fur Co.’s fort 
at the Blackfeet situated near the mouth of Maria River, For this 
ho could give many cogent arguments likely to obtain universal con¬ 
sent. The Blackfeet w'ero their enemies, and that fort sujjplicd them 
in guns, ammunition, knives, and other implements of war. That 
nation also had killed many white people, and those who dealt with 
them as friends after losing so many of their own color deserved no 
better fate than the Blackfeet. It was also urged that all war parties 
passing by the fort to the Crow'S w'ere furnished with ammunition 
and that most of the Crow horses stolon by their enemies w'era pur¬ 
chased at the fort on their return. Another thing was that in their 
present reduced stato they were unable to cope with the Blackfeet. 
Their arms had mostly been buried with their dead ow'ners. They 
had hut little ammunition. Numbers of their hoisea had been killed, 
lost, strayed, and stolen during their prostration by diseiise. They 
had in fact but little property of any kind. They were scarcely able 
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to support thomselves, much less to defend ngnuist a powerful nation. 
All these views were advanced hj the chief in full council and many 
other arguments added showing that a stroke of this kind, if success¬ 
ful, would retrieve their losses, rum their enemies, and revenge them¬ 
selves on tho ’iYliJtes—the primary cause of their present feeble con¬ 
dition. It was a popidar measure and received the approval of the 
entire nation. But it was also firmly put forward bj the other chiefs 
that, although they would help themselves to the property iti the 
fort, yet they would not consent to killing the people therein. The 
result of their delibcratioos was that they would lay siege to iho fort 
and compel the traders to evacuate, aftern’ords share tlie plunder, 
which at til at tiino n mounted to IS or 20 thousand dollors of arms and 
other articles suitablo for tho purposes of bunting and war, lu'sides 
largo quantities of provisions, clothing, etc. 

This being decided upon, the Littlo Wbito Boar was ordered to go 
forward with a party of 30 men and examine the country while the 
rest of the nation prepared to move tlie whole camp to the fort. So 
certain were they of success that they made about 1,000 packsaddles 
on which to carry the great liooty that w'as to become tiicira. Fho 
discovering party had left about 10 days when the main body was put 
in motion, which moved slowly with their tents and families through 
a district well stocked with buffalo, stopping a day or two occaaionally 
to drv meat to enable them lo sustain tho siege. The whole 
of men able to bear arms in those 300 lodges was about 1,100 or 1,200 
but as has been observed they had but few arms and were otherwise 
badly furnished for war. 

The detachment under tho LitUo White Bear traveled near y t o 
whole country of tho Blackfoct without meeting any signs of their 
onomi«i who at that season were on a %'isit to somo of the ITiidaon s 
Boy Co.'a posts on the tributaries of tlie Saskatchewan, but who 
uBuaUv rctumed in the latter part of the summer to the Missouri. 

The' party also appmoclied near the fort in die mght and made 
observations during the day, noting the number of pemons ^ ® 
establishmont who pursued their usual outdoor occupatiouB. brora 
tha neighboring and hill&lhcy could Beeunpprcaivcdp at nuru 

ber of horses the Wliites liad, how they wore guarded, and oxani- 
ino Umt piut of llio pround most favorable to place^ thai^ cemp ou 
side the reach of the fort cannon. After having satiidj L lemSE ^ 
in every particular without being discovered they siftrtc omew arr 

give a most favorable report to their leader ung atemot o 

encourage the expedition so far. DiifTalo were numerous near 
fort, therefore meat oould bo had lo sustain the o a 

of aU enemiis roHeved their minda as to any difficulty in marching 

the comp thJther. 
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The return party went on iheir way in liigli spirits. So anxious 
were they to reach their people and ur^e the expedition forward that 
they neglected the usual caution ohserFed by sawagsg when traircUng 
through a strange and hostile country. In place of inspectiitg the 
district, as they had done in their advance, they scattered over the 
hills shooting at everything in the way of game and raising the buffalo 
in every direction. This course soon attracted the notico of a large 
party of Blackfoet then on their way to war against the Crows. 
The former bad all the advantage. Knoivii^ from the signs men¬ 
tioned that atrangera wore near, lliey hid the main band and sent 
out scouts to roconnoiter, who in the course of the day brought intel- 
ligenco of a small body of peopio whom they had seen. In the night 
the whole body of Blacldeet moved forward w'ithin sight of tho 
campfires of their enemies. Here they hailed and sent a few expert 
scouts to craw'l near enough to hear them talkn In this tliey also 
fiucceededp and re turned stating their number together with the 
pleasant new^s that they were their old and inveterate enemies the 
Crows* The parly of Blackfeet numbered about 160 and were 
headed by Spotted Elk, a tried and expericncdd ivarrior. 

About the break of day, while most of the Crows were yet asleep and 
their arms scattered carelessly around, they made the attack and in a 
short time most of the Crews w^ere killed or disabled. Some fought 
like men but several saved themselves by flight. The Little White 
Bear was killed together with all but four who made out to escape and 
reach their own camp* Great w^aa the meuming for their loss, and 
terrible vows taken for revenge. Tho Little White Bear w‘as a great 
favorite with his people. He was a pleasant, liberal Indian^ and being 
closely related to Rotten Belly, was his great support. BeaideSp his 
popularity in no w^ny interfered with that of the head chief but rather 
reflected credit upon it hy hb submission to his orders and aid on all 
expeditions* On this oeeasion, the leader harangued through the 
camp his finn detenni nation either lo leave his body in the Black foot 
Country or to take ample revenge. The capture of the fori now became 
an object of more interest than ever. With the stores and ammunition 
that ^vould thua be furnished they would be better able lo contend 
with the powerful enemy whose country they were then invading. 

As s<Kin ns the first burst of mouraing was over he again put tho 
camp in motion and by rapid marches soon came near the trading 
establishmejit, though tiicy used every possible precaution to conceal 
their approach. About the first of August they encamped in 
the pine mountain situated 20 niiJes east of tho fort. Hero they all 
assembled to deliberate for tho last time and make arrangements for 
their proceedings before entering upon a course of action so different 
from their former operations. 
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It was at this place also liiey IcU in with a white trapper named 
James Coats, whom they well knew. He had made his spring hunt 
in tliB Eocky Mountains and ivas now’ on hia way to the Biackfost 
fort to dispose of his beaver. This man had been several years living 
and trapping with the Crow Indians, spoke the^ language tolerably 
well, and had some friends among them. Fearing, however, that it 
left to proceed he would disclose their intentions to the gentleman in 
charge of the fort, they forced him to remain. It has been said that 
Coats was in Icaguo with them for the purpose of pillaging the estab^ 
liahment, and as' his usual character was of that description of rene^ 
gades it may have been so, 'tho os will appear his conduct docs not 

merit this reproach. 

The American Fur Co,, after considerable d^culty, bad succeeded 
in opening a trade witli the BJackfoot Indians in the year 1829. is 
large and fierce nation, previous to that period, visited the upper part 
of the Missouri along Marla and Bdly Rivera only in the winter season 
in quest of beaver skins and buffalo robes, which they carri«l to the 
Hudson’s Bay Co.’s post on the Saskatchewan and traded for arms, 
etc., to continue their hunts. Owing .to their constant encoutitera 
with the white trappers in the Rocky Mountains near the heads of the 
Missouri, they conceived a deadly hatred to all white men, w ic 
continues in a measure to this day. In these battles the trappere 
invariably came off victors when taken in a body, but w era cut o 
in detail when separated into small parties for the purpose of liunti^ 
beaver. Upon the whole the amount of loss was on the side of me 
trappers, though on many occasions they had fought desperately and 
killed numbers qI the Indiana. 

In the year above mentioned, however, a few venturaus persons 
with on interpreter w*ere sent by tho company with ths pipe o peace, 
and a request to obtain permission, to build a fort for their tf*! 
promising to sell everything oec^ssaiy for Ijidiari^ at ower rate L an 
the British traders, and save the Indians the trouble of lakmg ibeir 
akins to a distant market. After a good deal of parley this was a^eed 
to. The post was built and well furnished with cverytlung Intl'a™ 
needed.® StiU, however, suspicion existed on both sides. The or 
was built of logs enclosed with high and s^ong pmkuts forming a 
square with the houses ranging along 

comers built so as to command the four sides of the picketing. 
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bastions wero fumbhcd with cannon of smiUJ caliber, which, with a 
a good number of muskots, were always kept Loaded in readiness for 
any attack from savages. From 30 to 50 men were usualJj stationed 
here during the fall and winter; most of them, howeverp were sent 
down the Missouri wilh the boats containing the robes and skins early 
in the spring leaving some 10 to 15 persons to pass the few summer 
months in the fort. In the montli of August or September the annual 
supplies were received by a keel l>oat sent from Fort Union, hauling 
the same with a cordelle manned with 30 or 40 boatmen. Thus the 
fort received ils reinforcement of men and stores before the Blackfeet 
returned from the English posts in the northp whither they always went 
in the summer.*^ 

It wii.^ during Ihis interim the Crows (who knew all these things) 
expected to take the fort by surprise or reduce the small garrison 
to surrender by siege- The gentleman in charge of the fiost at tho 
time they arriv^ed in its vicinity was Mr. Mexander CulbcrtsoUp an 
experienced and detennined man^ who has since risen to be Chief 
Agent of tlie company for the whole Upper Missouri-^* He had 
been a trader years before among different Indian tribes, spoke 
sevcnil languages Uucntly, and was well versed in all things regarding 
llio business and the character and customs of tho Indians. This 
genlleman, 'tho unaware of tlic liostilo intent of tho Crom, or even of 
their approachp did not neglect the usual precautions to be observed 
in a country surmunded by fierce and warlike tribes. He kept up 
a guard in the bastions both day and night and has his people 
mostly employed mthin the fort^ except the few who ivere detailed 
on horse guard. They kept the animals but a few" paces from the 
fort gates. 

From the lulls on the opposite aide of the Missouri the advance 
scouts of the Crows could see and note undiscovered all that was 
going fonvard. They were not long in perceiving that the fort waa 
well guarded and a surprise impracticable. They therefore reverted 
to their alternative^ to lay siege* With this riew some 25 or 30 active 
men concealed theiiLselves during the night under the bank of the 
river about 100 yards from the front gate and as soon as the horses of 
the fort were turned out to grajic rushed between tbetn and tho 
guards and drove them off* The men fired but missed their aini. 
So this source of subsistence wa^ taken away. Very shortly after, 

^ Fort built uFQ 0 i»^ir to Fort PJpuii In 1ES2. ns Mfth ilil« ortlwMImiiH- 
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the whole camp made their appcarcmcc and pitched their lodges in 
three divisions commaoditig the three sides of the fort but at such a 
distance as to bo out of reach of cannon. The front of the fort was 
left unguarded as the iiihabitanU, hainTig neither boats nor horses^ 
could not escape with any property^ 'tho it gave them an opportumLy 
of ovacuating the place without dan^r hy fording the river* 

jIs soon as this diaposiliDn of his pooplo was made. Rotten Belly 
caoie to the fort with a few followers and requested permission to 
enter, stating if that was granted ho would wiUingly bring back the 
etolen horses. He spoke very friendly^ said they intended no barm 
to the place or people, that they wero on their way to find the Black- 
fee tp etc. The drift of this was he wished to see what force the place 
contained and to learn from some woman in the fort who spoke the 
Crow language what quantity of provbions w^re on hand. To all 
these requests and fine promises Mr. Culbertson turned a deaf car 
and bade him go about his business. 

On the second or third day of the siege the trapperi CoatSp came to 
the fort and told Hr. Culbertson for the first time the real purple of 
the Crows, advising him by no means to admit any of ihem. This cer¬ 
tainly showed wtII on the part of Coats, but he also w^os particular in 
hia enquiries regarding the amount of provisions on hand* It is 
thought he was sent by the Indians to ascertain this point. If so, be 
failed either in getting admission or mfomiationi It happened most 
unfortunately that the siege commenced at a time when the fort wss 
actiiaUv in w^ant of ever 3 'thing to eat, BufTalo bad been scarce the 
previous winter. Very little dried meat bad been made by the Black- 
feet and still less traded by ibo fort. j\Jl flour, bread, pork, etc., bad 
been cjtpended 2 montba before, Hbo the garrison w'ould have had no 
difficulty in supporting tlicmsclvcs were they not prevented from Uunl- 
Ingj as buffalo were numerous within sight of the fort. As the ease 
then stoodp but a few bales of dried meat formed their only resource. 
However, to produce an impression on the Indians that they bad an 
abundance I nearly half was thrown over the pickets to them at dif¬ 
ferent times wlioo they c 4 ime around asking for meat. 

It may appear singular that the besieged would allow their enemies 
to come close to the pickets and parley every day \rithoul firing upon 
them, hut those who arc acquaimed with the nature of the fur trade 
and the habits of the Indians will not be surprised* The company 
intended to locate trading catablislmien^ with oJJ the tribes and to 
use conciliatory measures everywhere with the object of securmg the 
friendship of all the nationa. It was not their policy to use f^itre 
except on occasions of scU-defense and e.ttreme cmcrgoncies. Had 
Mr Culbertson kiUeJ anv of these Indians it would have proved a 
great obstacle to the establishing of a trading post in their country. 
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and likewise would Imve cut off all hope of escape In the event of being 
obliged to evacuate- 

Matters being brought to this issue, the Indians generally remained 
quiet in their camp or bunting buffalo in the vicinity, at the same time 
keeping up a strict watch both night and day upon the fort^ having 
come to the conclusion that ere long it would surrender for want of 
provisions. The garrison on the other band, apprehending a long 
aiegfl j reduced their rations to less than onoHtuarter of their customary 
allowance r Occasionally the Crows would come alongside and a 
parley would take place^ though nothing important thus elicited. 
At the end of 2 weeks the same state of thing exiated^ with the cjccep- 
tiou that the people in the fort had exhausted everything in the way 
of provisions. Even the few' favorite dogs rcmainlrig were served up 
and dbhed out with a sparing hand to alL They had next to resort 
to the rawhides which had been used as coverings to the dried meat. 
These, although covered with dirt, grease, and paint, were cut up and 
boiled to something like the consistency of glue, and this mixture 
of all that was disgusting was used to sustain life for a few days longer. 
The bides being consumed, there remained only the cords made of 
skin which also were cooked and eaten, and absolute famine presented 
itself. Things now assumed a serious aspect. Most of the engagees 
were Canadians ivhrt, however hardy when well fed, arc always the 
first to complain or revolt in trying notwithstanding their 

bragging. These urged Mn Culbertson to abandon the place before 
they all starved to death. Loud were their murmurs and deep their 
cursea upon hb head for what they termed his desire to see them all 
die. But this gentleman^ having determined on fab coutso of action,, 
was not a man to be deterred in carrying it out, neither by the mur-* 
murs of hb own people nor the persevering siege of the Indians. 
He knew' if they could preserve their lives, for a short time, the whole 
Blackfeet Nation ivonld soon arrive/ The season for Iheir appearance 
had already passed, as also that of the arrival of their annual keel 
boat up. Ambiance might be expected from cither or both these 
quarters. It appeared to him ivrong and cowardly to surrender at 
the commencement of difficulty. 

Howoverj day after day passed by bringing forth nothing but 
increasing hunger—old skins, shoes, and all offals were greedily de¬ 
voured. Still no tiling turned up to encourage them. Men began to 
look at each other fiercely and that pitch of dbtress had been reached 
beyond which all would become too debilitated to act in any ivay. 
At thb juncture Mr. Culbertson called up all hands and gave orders 
to prepore to give battle to the Crows as it was hb mtcnlion to sally 
out in the morning with all fab force and camion, proceed near them 
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and Bght as long as any remained of his now fc^bk command. H<i was 
led to Uiink^ and experience had taught himj that a few well-directed 
diacliargea of artillery would drive tbcm away. It b true that by 
cTacuating the place they would all have becQ gladly allowed to pas 
unharmed, as their lives were not what the savages sought, but their 
property. But Mr. Culbertson knew that by leaving the esublish- 
ment his act would bo misinterpreted and lead to the stigmatbing of 
his character. All who are acquainted with the persons in the employ 
of the fur companies ore aware that no allowances are made for 
circumstances, and that there is a prevailing disposition to traduce 
the pamit of anyone, more especially if he stands in a high position. 
He therefore decided either to force hU enemies to leave the place or 
to die at the head of his people.'/ It is somewhat remarkable that this 
plan met with but htUe opposition. Hunger had made his men 
despemte. Even those who some time before feared death In the 
distance now stood boldly forward to face the reality. 

The siege had now occupied nearly a month. The <»inp was well 
supplied with meat and everything betokened a deLerminaiion on the 
part of the Indians to hold out much longer. .Ml hands then were 
armed and supplied with ammunition, having been informed that the 
sally would be made about midday following. Thb was about the 
time most of the young and efficient warriore were cither out guarding 
their horses at a tliatance or hunting in different directions. It was a 
sorrowful night in the fort. All felt that their chance of success was 
doubtful, their death little short of certamty, but their wTolched 
famished condition threw over the w'holo a gloom of sullen, silent 


The eventful morning arrived; steadily and quietly this determined 
man proceeded to carry out his views, but it wanted yet a few houm 
to the time. TThcn nearly ready the seniincLs from the bastions ob¬ 
served some unusual commotion in the camp. Horses were being 
caught, warriors running about half armed, othem riding off m various 
directions. Old men harangued, the council was caUed, and cve^- 
thing denoted some new and important event. The cause of aU this 
was explained wfien on looking to the northwest small blue wreaths 
of smoke rose up in several places which were haded with a shout of 
ioy by aU the fort. “The Blackfoot camp, our fneuds. our friends, 
was the cry of eU, Arms were put away and once more smJes were 
seen on the lank and haggard countenances of these poor p^ple. 
The Cro^ sent on discoTciy soon rctinned, the whole camp began 
tAliiip down their lodges, packing their horses m great baste, end 
before the afternoon the whole camp hod moved across the nver and 
were out of sight. That same evening some Blackfeet runners amved 
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and thfl nest day 800 lodges of theso people encamped at tha fort 
bringing plenty of meat ® 

It ia not our intention to give lengthy descriptions of circuiustancea 
of thia kind or much more might he added that would interest the 
general reader. Strange Lbings occur in this wild country. Singular 
emergencies arise which could be wrought up mto romantic narrative. 
But we must not lose sight of the great Chief Hotten Belly^ a aketch 
of whose life b here attempted. 

The Blaekfeetp as soon as they had been made aware of the conduct 
aud number of the Crows^ called a council but could not agree as to 
tha expediency of pursuit. It was argued that although the Crows 
were inferior in numbers yet they were in a desperate state^ greatly 
dbappointedj and a bloody battle would be Lhe result wuLhout much 
advantage to be gained. Indiana usually reason to thb w^ay. They 
seldom rbk much to gain little. They do not fight grand battles 
merely from a thirst for blood. Great dbpariiy of force mmi exist 
before slaughter commenoes. Equality of niimbeiTS mostly prevents 
attackj in fact always does when not counterbalancctl by tho jjros- 
pects of plunder or national reveogo- These considerations had 
weight enough with chiefs and warriors of Iho Bkekfeot to defer 
I heir operations against their enemies until a more favorable oppor¬ 
tunity presumed, when they could take them by surprise or cut them 
olf in detail according to tha usual custom of savage warfare. 

The Crows^ on the other hand, wore glad to escape from their well- 
armed and numerous enemies. But having got beyond immediate 
danger they were halted by their chief. Eotten Belly was far from 
being salbhed. He had so far faded to every point he undertook to 
perform. His vows remained unfulfilled writh tbo exception that 
should ho fail he w ould leave his body iu the country of the Blackfeet. 
This was yet to Ids pow'cr and was ivhat ho secretly resolved upon; 
for he knew this defeat and disgrace would lead to his downfall among 
his people. 

While deUberating how to act so as in some w'ay to regain Ida 
position and recover in a manner the giound he had lost, chance 
threw in his w'ay what perhaps he would have most dcairod. It 
happened that a war party of 20 Blackfeet had been in the country 
of the Crows, and nob finding them w^as on its return to its own 

Thift KhuHf HTCctifnd in Jiin^ 1534. /. Ari:bdA£fl HennaEcrn, Jn m ktlv Ea fvcDiHth ^reKfllulOp 
wriltm ftom Fort l-nlnn SeiiiH&Sef 1?, JBj* EE4t«d llwi Okut ftjtiipdled liu it^tenaen "'Ul Slv« to 
OaOl f iirfiHilf Utf OeUer IH M Iwafl Ulsl. Sec., St. LoubJ. Vet [lrta[L«l a«ntrat vi Eba 

Klefff te "ETtneU Mr. CtilbfftHni'k /vuumE at Vprt Blibckf»t ladHam Couistr^ ]n 

I334p^ npled bj AudLLEmi at Fni UnJon tu alfllila Ibnt It IbbEoiI odIj 2 Juoe ubd EiMt A 
X*nT oI niwd tndlar4 trouffat nvat ui tt# im Juita X {Addubon^ vaj, 2, i^]»h 

Bndlar^a Iwo Kconnti al Uill pmoiiaBbTT tMotl DEUia InfwnulJTO lUralabtHl bEm bf Citlb^riKa 
fool d«4d«9 nfUr tiv ttctka,i il» ^ d^taEi I^eb tlie l}«al£ Vmfqo on saniB poJaLi fEmlkr, roL 

p|k Ifil-IfiS; toL i, pp. aifl-ZlW. PrataW]! tb* Imjt! oJ tlila UnuBBtEC fkfl hvi DtegSw fciPWWbat 
<ejti4gl4ml tJmufa two dKidr* <4 verbal retelihij bttat^ nrorg WzpU bla vcnlon of ibc uUki bi 1^54, 
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nation. These proceeding tn a careless way were discovered Ky the 
Crows while traveling. The chief and a few warriors in acivatice of 
the camp charged upon them, killed two, and the rest took refuge in 
one of the small wooden forts made by war parties, everywhere to 
be met with in the Rlackfcct district. It was urged by moat of tho 
Crows that they should leave tliem alone, as tljcy li ad already killed two 
without any harm to tUemsclves, and by attacking the fortress thry 
would undoubtedly lose some people. All agreed to thU except Koltcn 
Belly, w'lio would have charged alone into the fort, but was detained 
by his ptsople who hckl the bridle of his horse, It had not oaenped 
the notice of the Crows that, since turning their backs on tho trader's 
fort, this rbief was dressed in his most gay and costly war suit. Ho 
wore hia shirt and leggings fringed with human hoir, his war cagla 
feather bonnet, and hia robe of state covered with the scalp locks of 
his enemies hung over his shoulders. All this display on the occasion 
of defeat betokened soma deadly dater mi nation which hb friends, 
both by entreaty and gentle force, attempted to prevent. After 
disputing with them for a short tima he promised to go away along 
mth the rest and leave tlieir enemies for some other time when they 
could destroy them wilii less risk to themselves. His horse being set 
free of the grasp of his followers, he made him prance mound os though 
in sport, then Ghouting aloud, "One last stroke for the Croiv Nation; 
two Blackfeet cannot pay for the loss of The Little Wliite Bear, he 
rushed at full speed upon his foes. Making his charger leap the smaJJ 
stockade into the midst of his cnemias, he pinned one to the ground 
with bis lance, but received a dozen arrows in his body and fell to 
rise no more. His people followed close behind, fell upon the Blackfeet, 
and cut them ofl to a man without further loss than that of their 
leader. But this was to them the greatest that could happen. In 
conformity with his request on several occasions, his body was w'rapped 
in its warrior shroud and deposited on a tree in the country of the 
Blackfeet to be, as he said, a terror to them even after death. 

The Uvea of most Indian chiefs bear a strong reseinUance. The 
history of one is that of all—the same battles, victories, defeats, and 
deaths proceed from their unvarying ware with their enemies, and 
are likely to contuiuc as long as any tribes remain. Among all these 
nations, w-licre daily struggles take place for each others' lives and 
property, instances of individual daring arise which, anrong civilized 
meti in what is called honorable warfare, would unmorialize their 
names but which, for want of record, must soon be forgotten. The 
fame of any lodiati chief is but short-lived. A few days of mourning 
is all that can be devoted to his meinorv. Their existence demands 
action, their force a leader. Their disposition is ambitious, and long 
before the death of their favorite chief takes place, some other candi- 
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date for hiS office is spoken of and approved. Thi^ often iiappena 
before the decease of a bader. Any great defeat or mismanagement 
on bis part would transfer the power to another who Imd given proof 
of Ins bravery and abilities. 

The loss of Rotten Bcily was deeply felt and regretted by the 
Crows, perhaps more than that of any otlicr man cither before or 
since fos time. Even to this day he is spoken of as th€ Chief, or the 
Gwt Ckie/.^ Other men now took charge of different portions of the 
Crows who separated into several bands and resumed their old habits 
and bunting grounds. 

OF TRADE AND \V.4R 

The year after tlie above event, a fort was built at the mouth of 
Rose Bud River on the Yellowstone for the trade ivith this nation. 
It furnished them with arms and other necessaries, and they slowly 
recovered from the disastrous effects of t!ie smallpox. 

Before a trading post had been pemancuily placed in their country 
the Crows carried their furs to the Arikara anil Mandan forts on the 
\ljssouri and disposed of them there. At that time they bunted 
nothing but beaver, the skins of wdiicli were then valuable and easy 
of transportation. They bad not as ypt turned their attention to pre¬ 
paring buffalo robes for sale, making oidy a sufficiency for the use of 
themselves and families. Whm the company paid them good prices 
for their robes it gave them an opportunity to equip themselves better 
for bunting and war then heretofore and tended considerably to re¬ 
strict their w andering habits. The camps remained stationary during 
the fall and ivinter months near the fort, where they employed their 
time in killing buffalo^ dressing their hides, and purchasing such 
articles as they most wanted eithtT for defense, convenience, or barter 
for horses wnih the tribes farther in the moimtains. 

Still war was kept up, mostly in the spring and summer, with the 
different nations mentioned w ho w^ere considered enemies. In these 
conflicts tlio Crows generally lost. At least, they being the smaller 
tribe, the fall of every Tvarrior or hunter was more severely folt. 
All w'inter parlies of Biiickfoct, Sioux, Assiniboines, and other iiosUle 
nations hovered round their encampments, killed stragglers, and drove 

K Da\]^ btofrejnty ot Uali imp«rt4nl Crtir etJef Ifl Uu moal dcUUi-d ftory of i^ii lUff ihut ii IttHiwik. 
][ b En pvi anil 1 ji woflEl ^ QltW vriteo. C\aiht vu Uild Ihil AottJda BcUj 

iw HCQDd Bbbef ^ Ou tfOw ■! Ujv UW ^ tlu Drst Cm? trcfltj vJth tbe United t)|ij Mnndfin 

valued^ Auput i, tSH^ dUliriVli Eu Iv fllfa thul MiitcnClim wllofdxd ll» rnmCBUoti 

sf m r tHpil AcUfli Belly bj JdIiq A^ Suilocd, IcHUan SubtAvcil, ■! tEw MuiiIaq VjJlA^ In Jiw 
Rb dwarLli^ Rpinni u Om t«ll wUli m. (ildfislny ^cionEermn^'^ who “Eud mucla Eiiawmc« 

iFfVf Id] pMple/' Tb^ cliM well known 14 nteb fur tiufkn u Robert Cunpb«a, O. 
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[fi Tort riwm JiHlrlUid. AuffUTt 1-iAl. In IVTA Ita Crew Twx-, fumlatari Bndlfty AoamExr 

of rtorfH [IlListntlcii RotU?n Ikuy'i WMX noord aud tiifl potont powerf ■ICrfbUtod lo him 
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off uumbcra of their horses. On the return of the summer memtha the 
Crowa went in large numbers to revenge these coups and often bloody 
battles enaued with considerable loss on both sides. 


FACTOltS LIMITING THE INCREASE OF CROW POPULATION 


No great national calamity overtook them until the year 1848, 
when the smallpox again made its appearance, they having received 
the infection from the Snake Indians with whom they wero et peace; 
the Snakes having contracted the pestilence in their dealings with 
emigrants passing along the Flat to Trail. It does not appear to have 
been nearly so destructive as the same disease at the former period 
mentioned, 'tho numbers of children died." In 1849 the greater part 
of the Crow Nation was visited by an influenza of so destrucUvo a 
nature as to take off about GOO persons, among whom were some of 
the best warriors and wise councilors.** Since the Last date no great 
havoc has been wTought by epidemics, 'tho they cannot be saitl to be 
much on the increase. 

Several things tend to prevent their augmentation. Sotting aside 
the loss by war and deaths by different maladies Incident to human 
life, the propagation of tho venereal disease among them appears to 
be the greatest bar to their prosperity, botli by ita fatal nature and 
the inability of the tainted persons to procuro wives or husbands. 
Infanticide is also publicly practiced by two-thirds of the married 
women. Unwilling to bo troubled by raising their ohddreD, they either 
kill them in utcro, or as soon as brought forth, 'tho the former manner 
is the most common. Abortions arc produced by administering 
blows on the abdomoti or by pressing upon it with a stick, leanir^ 
their whole weight thereon and swinging to and fro. The foetus is 
thus ejected at different periods of its growth, varying from 3 to 7 
months. As they aro not att'are of the danger attending the practice 
many women die in attempting it. It has been computed by those 
weU acquainted with this tribe that three-fourths of ail the women 
who die are lost in this manner. Usually the husband oonseuts to it, 
or at least does not puuish his wife for so doing, but of late yearn the 
voices of all or most of the men are against the crime and it is becom- 
ing more rare. The act now reflects disgrace on both the father and 
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mother of the child and, if not done ao frequently, it is at least con¬ 
cealed from the public.*' 

This disgusting and unnatural custom is not peculiar to the Crows. 
It exists to a more or less extent among alt nations of the Upper 
Missouri but not in snch a degree as to effect much their natural 
increase. 

CROW HERM.APnRODITES 

Another thing worthy of note with these Crows is the number of 
Berd^ches or hermaphrodites among them. Most civilised oomnm- 
nities recognize hut two geuders, the masculine and feminine. But 
strange to say, these people have a neuter. This docs not proceed 
from any natural deformity, but from the habits of the child. Occa- 
eionallv a male child, when arrived at the age of 10 or lU years or 
less, cannot ha brought to join in any of the work or play of the hoys, 
but on the contrary associates entirely with the girls. Now all the 
amusements of hoys and girls are marked and distinct. The former, 
at a very early age, are instructed in the tise of the how, shooting at 
birds, guarding horses, trapping rabbits and other small game, while 
the latter are taught to cook, dress skins, make moccasins, work with 
beads and porcupine quills all articles of clothing, and other servile 
and feminine nequiremonta. Children of different sexes seldom asso¬ 
ciate cither in their work or play, 'iho us has boon observed, instances 
do occur in which a boy acquires all the habits of a girl, notwith¬ 
standing every effort on the part of hie parents to prevent tt. The 
dbposition appears to bo natural and cannot ha controlled. ^Then 
arrived at the age of 12 or 14, and his habits ore formed, the parents 
clothe him in a girl’s dress and his whole life is devoted to the labors 
a gaj g pefl to the females. He is not to bo distinguished in any way 
from the women, 'tho is seldom much respected by either sox. The 
parents regret tl very much but to no purpose. There used to be some 
five or six of these hermaphrodites among the Crows, 'tho at the 
prci^ent time there are but two or three. One of these has been 
marriorl and presents the anomaly of husband and wife in the same 
dress attending to the same domestic duties.** 

^ Ul> ftiEed/'ll h fvOi Cjitr rronk tbf carrr^ ntilBbat If vo Jl4l4 tb&t nnnl^lb of ibe thD- 

dMD m In ntJJTO 0^ btrth by CKw wfluw’ii/' 
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THE CROW TODACCD-FLANTING CEREMONY 

Before closmg our remarks on these people? some account of their 
superstitions appears to be demendod. The power ascribed to their 
priests end mcdicitic men differ in many respects from those of other 
tribes. ’OTierovcr this is the case? separate descriptions and explana¬ 
tions have been promised in former parts of this w'ork. Hereafter 
the relipon of all the tribes be minutely considered^ its elements 
disclosed and Jta effects commented on; but in this place it will only 
meet with notice so far as to inform of some litca and ceremonies which 
hare a great influctice on their national character and governmentH 

The term "medicine men/' as now usech has no reference to those 
who use drugs to cure diseasesp hut to such as are ihoughl by the 
entire po pula Lion to possess superhuman powers to bring about 
events. Sometimes tbese persons are supposed t* bo gifted with tbe 
spirit of prophocji or to work evil ends, Tbis is a prevalent idea 
wTth the majority ol tho roving tribes and will meet with further 
explanation. But tho Crows center alt power in the Totcfciro Plankrs. 
These are their own people and e.xhibit no outward ilifference cither 
in dress or manners from their neighbors^ 'tho they arc believed to 
have Control over evcritSp acasonsp tho elements^ animals^ and all 
things usually attributed to the w'orka of an oveiruliug Providenco^ 
In fact they have no idea of fl Supremo Beings a first cause? or of a 
future statCi Neither do the great lunienaHcs the sun and moon 
appear to them objects of much veneration, "iho they are somewhat 
afraid of thunder. 

This narion has from time immemorial planted tobacco. They 
have carefully preserved the original seed discovered w ith tiic conti¬ 
nent, w-hh'h produces leaves similar to the cultivated plant in the 
Westeni States and has something of its lastc and llavor. They 
believe that as long as they continue to preserve tbe seed and have in 
their homes some of the blossom they wiU preserve their national 
existence. They say os soon as none is found they must pass away 
from the face of the earth. Several other traditions also tend to tho 
continuation of tbe custom of tobacco planting* Among the first is 
that those who fulfill tlio onlers of their ancestors in this respect shall 
he endowed wdth supernatural pow'ers? to bring rain? avert pestilence? 
control the wind, comjuer disease? make the buffalo come near their 
camp? and increase the numljer of all kinds of game; that they can in 
fact bring about any event not dependent upon ordinary human 
po^ihility* Thbi is confined to the few who plant the tobacco^ and 
who? knowing the power and standing thus to be gained? are very 
an.\ious to keep up tho superstition with the ceremonies attending it. 
Sometimes? with a view to acquiring property^ one of them will sell 
his right or powers to some aapiring individual. In this case the 
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candidate gives averytliing te has in tlio world—Qll his Uorses, dresses, 
arms, even bis iodge and household utenaUs—to pay for the great 
medicine and honor to become a Tobacco Planter, On an occasion of 
this kind tho applicant is adopted with great ceremonies into the band 
of Piaiiters. Ilia flesh is cut and burned in large and deep furrows 
around the breast and along hia arms, leaving for a long time dangerous 
and disgusting wounds difiicult to heal. He is also obliged to go 
several days without food or water. After passing dirough this 
ordeal, he is furnished with some tobacco seed, in exchange for every¬ 
thing that he possesses. In thU way the rite is perpetuated, and never 
has received the least check or interruption. On the contrary, it 
appears to become more honorable from being more ancient and from 
the difficulties attendant on becoming a conductor of tho ceremony. 

The customary place for the planting of the tobacco is on Wind 
River at the base of the mountain having that name, 'tho it is not 
confined to this spot alone. Otlier places are sometimes sought more 
convenient for tho camp when the season arrives. At an appointed 
spot then the whole nation are invited to meet in a certain moon, 
which corresponds with about the middle to the last of April. W hen 
oncamped in the vicinity the women of the camp are detailed to clear 
off all bushes and rubbish from a space of ground about half an acre 
square. Even tho cleaning of this place is accompanied with tho 
beating of drums, singing, and smol^g at intervals. This usually 
occupies the firat day. On the next the spot is hoed, cither iivith iron 
instruments or with the shoulder blades of builolo. The letter is the 
primitive utensil. This operation consumes tlie greater part of the 
second day. 'I'he third is ushorcil in by loud haranguing, feasting, 
Binging by*the PlanicrB, and all married men and women, mounted on 
horseback, proceed in file to tho neighboring trees and cut oacb a 
faggot of wood which is tied together and carried before them ou the 
home. The women take precedence, and it is distinctly understood 
that the female who brings in the first bundle of wood must be ono 
who has bad no diieit connection with any man ljut her husband. 
If she attempts to deceive, the person who is aware of, and a partici¬ 
pator In, her guilt stejs forward and cries aloud, "she is lame," or 
unfi t for tho post of honor; in which case she is forever disgraced, 
This has happened more than once. Indeed so rare is a virtuoi^ 
woman in tiiia nation that the above rcqiiUition has aaverol times been 
nearly tiie cause of an entire suspension of the custom; for they would 
rather relinquish the whole than alter tho manner in which the cere¬ 
mony has been transmitted to them by their forefalhcis. Hereto¬ 
fore, however, they have succeeded in finding one virtuous femalej or 
ono said to be so, 'tho, as has been observed, the search has been 
attended with difficulty. The next important step taken in this great 
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national solemnity ifl to select a man who will Bolemnly swear he has 
never slept with any of his relatives' wive* more nearly akin than a 
brother-mJaWj that tie included* This individual is found provi- 
ously to their goin^ after the wood and he brings bi the second faggot. 
Singular as it may appear, the moral character of the males b not 
superior to the female part of the cominmiUyt and soyornl W'eeks have 
often been employed in the seeking and approving of a man free from 
the crime of iricest. At one time so great was their ani^icty to proceed 
wdth their custom, and so raro was the proper person that they were 
obliged to employ one of the gentlemen of the Fur Company to (ill 
the office. Therefore, it may safely be conjectured that if no improve¬ 
ment takes place in their moral condition the rite of (obacco planting 
wiU soon bo at an end. To proceeds When the tw^o loads of wood 
are thus cast upon the cleared spot* all tho rest follow aflerp one at a 
time laying down his burden with great solemnity, encouraged by the 
PlantcrWj who are stationer! round singing and drumming* Beside 
each of tho medicine men are placed pans and bmvls of cooked meat^ 
tongues, pemmican, dried berries, and other eatables considered by 
them as delicacies. Those ^vlio lay dovvn a bundle of wood go and 
scat themselvea around tbe^o dishes and eat as much aa they citn. 
Great quantities are consume<l, which have been laid up for montlis 
beforehand in anticipation of the above ceremony. When the wood 
is all collected, it is separ^ited into four large piles^ one of which is 
placed on each comer of the square patch intended for cultivation. 
Then these piles arc oil separately smoked to and invoked. Indeed 
£kny and every movement they make during tho whole performance 
partakes of a sacred character. The wood ia then strewn equally over 
the sm-face of the place, fire put to it and burned to aahea. The whole 
is rehoed and threshed with willows, which sen'ea tho purpose of 
harrowing. Much time is employed in invocation and other ceremony 
over the tobacco scetl, which in the end is mixed with fine earth and 
ashes and scattered over the garden- The place is then threahed with 
brush a second time for the purpose of buiying the seed, 

Flavtog arrived at this point of the ceremony a grand medicine 
lodge next claims their attention. This is made by forming a large 
tent with S or 10 lodged connected by poles, sufficiently commodious 
to contain 200 or 3-00 persona- The interior is decked out with cloths 
of briUiant colors, beads, and various other ornaments. Large 
feasts arc cooked and placed therein^ and a full band of drums, rallies, 
bellsj and whittles keeps up a deafening and continual noise* Danc¬ 
ing goes forw'ord after the eatables have been dispatched. These 
dances are conducted with strict decorum, os they, with all the rest of 
the ceremony I are supposed to bring about a state of Imppy and 
prosperous national affairs. Seveml persons on these occasions cut 
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and scar their arms and bodies, and exert themselves tn dancmg 
without food or water for such a length of time that they arc carried 
away in an unconscious condition from which some are iiith difficulty 
revived. 

This amusement, or rather devotion, usually occupies throe more 
days, at the end of which lime they move camp and march about half 
a mile, the next day about a mile, the tliird and fourth about as much 
more* The iiica Is that tiiey do not wish tho tobacco to think they 
arc running away from it, but are so fond of it as scarcely to have the 
wish to depart. 

As soon as possible after the seed is sown it is desirable to have rain 
that the same may be washed into the earth and take root. One of 
the Planters then undertakes to prOfluce rain, and by hia desire 
merchandise and other property is collected from the band often to the 
amount of 2 or 3 thousand dollars. These articles are freely given to 
tho medicine man by the rest, considering them os sacridees to the 
clouds. The Tobacco Planter, after hanging up the different articles 
on the hushes around, commences a scries of smokings and pmyers to 
the heavens for rain. If he succeeds, the whole of the sacrifices belong 
to him pud he acquires increase of fame. But if no roln falls, the 
goods ore suffered to lie there, 'tho no blame is cast on tho Planter, for 
he cunningly asserts that the time is not propitious and that somo of 
the nation have not fulfilled their promises, etc. Occasionally he 
takes advantage of clouds gathering to predict rain, which w ould mom 
likely fall without his aid. But they are bo blind and bigoted that 
they actually believe in lus power to produce it. One of these Ranters 
can do any tiling (so they think), con make the grass grow, make 
buffalo plenty, and foretell any great calamity arising from disease or 
attacks from enemies* 

When all this parade k over the camp rraumes its ordinary occupa¬ 
tions and traveling, until, about the latter end of August, it marches 
again to ihc tobacco held, when they pull the plant up and pack it into 
sacks* The seed is separated from the blossom and preserved; the 
stock and leaves are carefully stored away, only to be used on great 
occasions such as peacemaking with other nations, and religious rites 
of a national character. It k also used in extreme cases of sickness, 
not as a drug, but in their usual superslitious manner of smoking, 
believing its efficacy to consist in the article itself, rendered sacred and 
powerful by ceremony, and the smoke emitted through the nostiila of 
a Tobacco Planter * 
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The foregoing is a rapid sketch of this principal national religious 
rite. There are many others of smaller note, resembling in every 
respect those of other tribes, n hitU will be more minutely disewssed in 
another place- 

CHIEF LONG KAMI 


Since the time of EoUen Belly no great man has ruled llic nation. 
It is at present sepamted into smaller communities, each governed 
by a chief- Tbe principal man after the chief above named w-as 
Long Hair, so called from having hair on his head 36 feet in length. 
Although it may appear singular that any human being should be in 
possession of this length of hair, yet it is neverilieless true. Encour¬ 
aged by a dream, when a young man, that he would become great in 
proportion to the growth of his hair, he tiwl weight to it, which aided 
its growth, and every few months soparated the locks into small 
parcels which were stuck together ivith the gum of the pine tree. In 
this way none of his hwr could be lost. If any fell out the gum pre* 
vented it frosn droppitig. At the age n't 50 his hair was the length 
mentioned, 'tUo no single stalk was longer than usual among females 
of our own color. This cumbersome bunch ol hair he rolled up into 
two large balls and carried them in front of hia saddle while riding. 
When on foot, the rolls were attached to bis girdlo. On great festivals 
he mounted on hoiscback, unrolled his hair, and rode slowly round 
the camp with his acalplocks trailing some distance behind him oo 

the ground. , , . ■ 

Whether or not it was this peculiarity that brought him into notice 
we cannot say. No doubt it aided considerably, 'iho bo also is spoken 
of as a brave man. Ho rose to high power, was well liked, and died 
a few years sinoo.'" At this date, 1850, the Crows have peace with 
ihe AKiniboines and some bands of Sioux with whom they occasion¬ 
ally reside and exchange presents. 


CHIEF BIG ROBBER 


At the treaty of I^ramic in 1S51, The Big Bobber was made chief 
of the nation by tho United States Commissioners, but since that 
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time he has not governed hb people. In place of remaining with the 
greater portion, ho is generally found near the emsgmnt trail along 
the Platte with a few lodges who do nothing but beg and steal, and 
contract diseases from passing cmigTaiite which sweep oH numbers 
of bis people. He is now despised by the other bands. He has no 
command, is not respected, as much for seeking other districts as for 
not remaining and assisting in delcndhig his own country. 

PROSPECTS FOR INTERTRIBAL PEACE 

A portion of the nation now passes tho winter wiLh the Asainiboines^ 
with whom they make out to agree, ^tho the latter steal their horses 
to some extent. But the Crowe are solicitous for peace with at) trihea 
e.xcept the Blackfect, with whom they wish to be at war as long as 
one of them remains. 

The late treaty with the Blackfcet muy have the effect of annexing 
tho Piegans and Giro Ventres of the Prairie to iheir Ibt of friends, 
but the Blood Indians and Blackfcot will never bo brought to live at 
peace with any of the surrounding nations.^^ 

BIOGRAPHY OF WOMAN CHIEF 

Perhaps the only instance known of a woman attaining the rank of 
chief among any of tho tribes whose histories we attempt has happened 
among the Crowa. It has ever been the custom with these wandering 
people to regard femalea in an inferior light in every way. They Lave 
no voice in council, or anything to say at aasemblies formed by men for 
camp regulations. Even the privilege of intimate conversation with 
their husbands is denied them when men are present. They have 
their OW'D sphere of action in their domestic department, from which 
they are never allowed to depart, being considered by their huabancls 
more as a part of their property than as companions. 

This being the case, they seldom accompany parties to war. Those 
who do are of the lowest possible description of charaotert belong to 
the public generally, have no home or protection. Sometimes females 
of this stamp are taken along to make and mend shocSj dry meat, cook, 
etc., but they are never allowed to take part in battle. Even if they 
wore, their inexperience in the use of weapons would soon cause their 
death. For such as these there is no opportunity to distinguish them¬ 
selves. They must be content with the station of servant and that 
of tJiC very lowest kind of drudgery^ 

The case we are about to relate is that of a Gros Ventre of tho 
Prairie woman taken prisoner by the Crowe when about ID years of age. 
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From a persona] acquaintanoo of 12 years with this woman we can 
lay her true history before the reader. 

Shortly after her capture the warrior to whom she beloneed per¬ 
ceived a disposition in her to osaume masculine habits and employ¬ 
ments. As in the case of the Berdecho w-ho, being male mclincs to 
ft^mnln pursuits, 80 this child, reversing the positioti, desired to acquire 
manly accomplishments. Partly to humor her, and par^y for hia ow-n 
convenience, her foster father encouraged the indination. She was 
in time placed to guard horses, furnished ^vith bow and arrows, em¬ 
ploying her idle time in shooting at the birds around and learning to ride 
fearlessly. When further advanced in years she carried a gu n, learned 
to shoot, and when yet a young woman was equal if not superior to 
any of the men in hunting both on horseback and on foot. 

During her whole life no change took place in her dre«, being clad 
Uko the rest of the females with the exception of hunting arms and 
accoutrements. It also happened that she was taller and stronger 
than most women'—her pursuits no doubt tending to develop strength 
of nerve and muscle. Long before sUo had ventured on the warpath 
she could rival any of the young men in all their amusements and 
occupations, was a capital shot with the rifle, and would spend most 
of h<ir time Ui killmg d(^&r and bigbom, which, she butchered and carried 
lionic on her back when hunting on foot. At other times she joined 
in the surround on horse, could kill four or five buffalo at a race, cut 
up the animals without asaistanco, and bring the meat and hides 

home. . . X -1 *1. 

Although tolerably good looking she did not, it seems, strike tno 

fancy of the young men, and her protector having been killed in 
battle, she assumed the chaigs of tils lodge and family , performing 
the double duty of father and mother to his childreu. ^ 

In the course of time it happened that the Black feet made a charge 
on a few lodges of Crows encamped near the trading fort in their 
country — our heroine being with the lodges. The attack was sudd^. 
Several men were killed and the rest look refuge within the fort saving 
most of their horses. The enemies made a stand beyond the reach 
of guns and by aigtis exhibited a desire to speak to someone m fort. 
Neither Whites nor Crows could be found to venture out. But this 
woman, understanding their language, saddled her ho^ an so 
forth to meet them. Everyone sought to deti^ h^, but she would 
not be persuaded. The fort gates were opened and she wont on her 
dangerous errand. When arrived within hailing distant, about 
hall rifle shot, several Blaekleet came to meet her, repi^ m the 
occasion of securing an easy priko. When within pistol she 

caUed on them to stop, but they paid no attention to her words. One 
of the euemies then fired at her and the rest charged. She immedi- 
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ately shot down one witt tier gun, and shot arrows intn two more 
without receiving a wound. The remaining two then rode back to the 
main body^ who came at fuU speed to murder the woman. They 
llred showers of halls and pursued her as near to the fort as they 
could with safety approach. But she escaped unharmed and entered 
the gates amid the shouts and praises of the Wliitea and her oivn 
people. 

This daring act stamped her character as a brave. It was sung by 
the test of the camp, and in tunc was made kno^vn to the whole nation. 
About a year after, she collected a number of joxm^ men and headed 
her first war excursion against the Blackfect. Fortune again favored 
her. She approached their camp in the nighty stole 70 horses and 
drove them with great speed toward her home. But the encmic.^ 
followed I overtook them, and a sharp skirmish ensued, which resulted 
in the Crows getting off with most of the animals and two Blackfeet 
scalps. One of Hic two Blackfeet the w^oman chieftain killed and 
scalped with her own hand. ITie other, although shot down by one 
of her followers, she was the first to strike and taken from him hb 
gun while he was yet alive 'tiio severely woundetl. It may reasonably 
bo supposed tlmt coups such as these aided to raise lior fame as a 
warrior, and acoording to flieir o^m usages, from the fart of striking 
first tlie bodies of two cnamicsH she could no more be pro von ted from 
having a voice in their deliberations. Other expeditions of a still 
more hazardoua nature were undertaken and siiccessfuUy carried 
through by this singular and resolute woman. In every battJe around 
their own camp or those of their enemies some gallant act distinguished 
her. Old men began to believe she bore a charmed life whicli, witli 
her daring feats, elevated her lo a point of honor and respect not 
often reached by male warriors, certainly never before conferred upon 
a female of the Crow Nation, The Indiana seemed to bo protid of 
her, aung forth her praise in songs composed by them after each of her 
brave deeds. ^Vhen council was held and all the chiefs and warriors 
assembled, aho took her place among Uie former, ranking third pemon 
in tlie hand of 100 lodges. On staled oecttsions, when tlic ceremony 
of striking a post and publicly repealing flaring acts was performed, 
slie took precedence of many a brave man w^hose career had not been 
50 fortunate. 

In the meantime she continued her masculine course of life, hunting 
and tvan Herelofcre her attention bad been but litlle attracted to 
personal gain in the way of barter* \\liatever hides she brought 
home from the hunt iverc given to her friends, Tho the meat wag 
cured and dried by herself and the children under her charge. V^Tien 
horses were wanting she drew upon her enemiea for a supply and had 
been heretofore noiformly successful. She had numbers of anijnala 
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iji her posaession, with which she could &t any time commatul other 
necessaries. 

But with Indiana it is the same as with civilized persons. The 
richer they become the more desirous they are of acquiring more. 
As yet no offer of marriage had been made her by anyone. Her 
habits did not suit their taste. Perhaps they thought she would bo 
rather diiScult to manage as a wdfe. '\iliatever the reason was, they 
certainly rather feared than loved hor as a conjugal companion, and 
she continued to lead a single hfe. With the view of turning her hides 
to some account by dressing them and ftuing them for trading pur- 
posEss, she took to herself a wife. Ranking as a warrior and hunter, 
she could not be brought lo think of female work. It was derogatory 
to her standing, unsiiitcd to her tnsto. She therefore went through 
the usual formula of Indian marriage to obtain an authority over the 
woman thus bought. Strange eoimtrj' this, where males assume the 
dress and perform the duties of females, wdiilo women turn men and 
mate with their oi^m sesl 

Finding that employing hands advanced her aflaii-s in the lodge, in 
a few years her establbhmeut was further increased by taking three 
more wives. This plurality of women added also to her standing and 
dignity os a cliicf; for after success at war, riches either in horsis or 
women mark the distinction of rank with all the Prairie tribes. 
Nothing more W'ds now in her power to gain. She had fame, standing, 
honor, richea, and os much influence over the band oa anyone except 
two or three leading chiefs. To either of their offices she could in no 
wise expect to succeed; for to be a leaeler requirea having strong^family 
connection, extensive kind reds hip, and a popularity of a dilTerenl 
d^cription from that allotted lo partizans. This being the ease, she 
wiselv concluded to maintain her present great name instead of inter¬ 
fering with the claims of others to public notice. I'or 20 years she 
conducted hemelf well in all things appertaining to xvar and a hunter's 
life. 

In the Slimmer of 1854 she determined to visit in a friendly way the 
Gros Ventres of the Prairie to which nation, it has been observed, she 
owed her parentage. The treaty with the Upper Missouri tribes held 
at Laramie in IS51 had been foUowcd up by overtures of peace lo the 
Blackfcct and the Gros Ventres of the Prairie. The entire body of the 
latter, with a portion of the former, evinced o willingness to abstain 
from war cxcurtions, and amt fricudly messages to the Crows and 
Assiniboines containing invitations to visit tberi. The A&siniboines 
did so, were well received, hospitably entertained by the Gros \ etitres, 
and dismissed with horses as presents. This intercourte was kept up 
for 3 or 4 years, with enlire satisfaction to both parties, although the 
Crows had not as yet preacnied themselvca at the camps of their 
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former enemies. With the view of ascertainiDg how far their hostile 
spirit had been quelled, and perhaps of gaining a goodly number of 
horses, this Woman Chief undertook a Tisit there, preauming that, 
89 she was in fact one of their nation, could speak their language, and 
a general peace was desired, she could associate with them without 
being harmed. Many old and experienced fur traders endeavored to 
dissuade her from this joumey, as her feats against them were too 
notorious to he easily overlooked. But contrary to the advico of her 
friends she proceeded. 

Wlicn near the camp, however, she encountered a large party of the 
Gros Ventres of the Prairie who bad been to Fort Union and were re¬ 
turning home. These she boldly met, spoke to, and smoked with. 
But on their discovering who sho was, they took the advantage while 
traveling with her to thchr camp to ahoot her down together with the 
four Crows who had so far borne her company. 

This closed tlie earthly career of this singular woman and elTectually 
placed a bar to any hopes of peace between the Crows and her murder¬ 
ers. Neither has there since appeared another of her sex who preferred 
the warrior’s life to that of domestic duties." 

DANGEflS ENCOUNTERED IN THE FUR TRADE WITH THE CROWS 

Before closing our remarks on this pcopio, something rcgaidiog 
the trade with them might not be amiss, for tiro fort built in their 
countty has been the theater of more war add bloodshed both of 
Whites and Iiuliacs than any other spot occupied by the fur traders. 
From the year before named untU 1855, forts have been built in dif¬ 
ferent places along the Yellowstono at distances varying from 150 to 
300 miles horn its conflux. The mouths of the Tongue Kiver, Rose 
Bud River, Powder River, Big Horn, O’Fallon’a Creek, and the JjttJe 
Horn have all at times been occupied by trading posts, to which annual 
supplies were sent up in a mackinaw boat lowred with a cordclle by 
15 to 20 men, some of whom remained to bring down the peltries the 
ensuing spring, the othere returned to the starling point, Fort Unicui, 
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at the mouth of the Yellowstone.** This river ta very difiicnlt to narj- 
gate at any season. Diiring the summer flood Uie banks fall in. The 
current U very flivift and the whole snrraee of the river is covered with 
floating trees and driftwood. After thb stage the river falls too low 
and the danger then Ls confined to the sandbars, snagap and ledges of 
rock reaching nearly across the stream. Through these rocks the 
w'atcr runs with such velocity as not to admit of a loaded boat being 
hauled Llirough. It is uDloedod and the merchandise transported on 
tnen^s shouldere by land to where the river is less turbulent. These 
rapids occupy neariy 100 miles in length. For tho greater part of this 
distance the goods are carried by the men and tlie empty boats dragged 
up the stream. The dow^nward navigation is more dangerous still. 
On these rapids the boats arc often broken and both men and cargoes 
lost. The hanks of the YelJow^^tonep moreovorf are infested by hordes 
of DJackfoet Indians or Sioux, both hostile to either \Yliites or natives. 
The w'cll'timbered bottoms of the river and deep-cut coulees in the 
hUIe afford excellent iurkiiig places for marauding parties ready to 
kill or rob whenever opportunity offers. 

But all these difficulties arc of a trlQing nature when compared to 
the situation of the traders around their ovm fort. Scarcely a week 
pa^es but attacks are made on those whose w^ork obliges them to go 
beyond the gates of the stockade. Tho Sioux on the one hand^ and 
the Bkckfeet on the other, constantly in search of the Grow' Indians 
who urs supposed to he near the fort, make this place the center of 
their operations^ \^Tnten the Crows arc stationed in the vicinity all 
attacks fall upon them, and w'ell they retaliate. But when there are 
no Indians those who cut wood, guard horses, or go in quest of meat 
by him ting fed the murderous strokes of these ruthlesa warriors. 
Each and every year from 5 to 15 pemons attached to the trading 
establishment have been killed, since commerce has been carried on 
with the Crows in their own districU The Blackfeefe view the fort 
for the Crows in the light Rotten Belly' did that for them. It sup¬ 
plies their enemies with anus and mumtiona of war, besides other 
conveniences for iiunting and existing as a nation. Also tho Black- 
feet never entirely forgot the attempt of the Crow chieftain to cut off 
their support by besieging their fort in the hopes of being able to 
piUage it. They have always been a fierce people, killing tlio trappers 
in the mountaiiis, in which encounters they suffered loss vrhich they 
revenge to this day on any and all white persons not connected with 
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the imding estsbUshment w their own re^on. Sometimes thescj too, 
go before their sarage dispositions. 

The Crows never passed the auiumer in the vicinity of the fort. At 
that seniKm they were with the Flatheads, Snakea, or Nez Perc^a 
bartering the merchandiso obtained from the tradetB for horses, oma- 
ments, etc., with those nations. Late in the anttimn some of them 
encamped near the fort hnt the greater portion kept in the fastnesses 
of the mountains, hunting in the valleys and bringing tbdr proceeds 
to the trading post the following spring. About 6 montlis in the year 
the fort was left to defend itself the best way it could with its sntall 
Dumber of men. These were further reduced when the mackinaw 
boats left with the annual returns. At these times those who re¬ 
mained could not with safely venture to the bank of the river to get 
water within a few steps of the gate. Indeed some were shot stand¬ 
ing within the entrance. Whoever went forth to procure wood or 
meat placed their lives in extreme jeopardy. Every hunter there has 
been killed, and the fort often reduced to a famished condition when 
biifTalo were in great numbers witlnn siglit. The few horses kept 
for hunting were always stolen, and those who guarded them shot 
down. 

The Black feet never do these things openly^ concealed among the 
bushes, grass, or in gullies they lie in wart for those who go out. The 
fort people seldom if over killed any etiomlcs. As soon ns n mnn or 
two were shot the Indians absconded. At the time of attacking they 
were hidden from view or loo numerous to be engaged by the few 
who were the victims to their bloodthirsty natures. 

After keeping up the war in this way for about IG years neither the 
Crow Indians nor traders could be brought to station themselves 
there for any length of time and the Yellowstone lia.s been abandoned 
by both.'* Men could, however, be found to continue operations in 
the Ci'ow district did the trade prove of sufficient profit to the ad¬ 
venture. But two-thirds of the Indians have of late years taken their 
robes to the traders on the Platte for disposal. In some instances a 
few persons have come into their country with merchandise for their 
trade, which they brought in wagons along the Platte road as far ag 

M InilSnji Ai{*itt Vaathnji, M kb TWt.ti3 tlw (imiiifj In aduy ptusm 
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Laramie’s Fork, thence turning off and pflsaing the winter near Powder 
River Mountain. There they build houses, deal with the Crosi’s, and 
take their returns of furs and skins to St. Louis by the same road they 
came. As the country now stands, U is destitute of traders. Some 
camps coma to Fort Union for supplies, others go to the Pbtto posts, 
and many rove through the mountains, supply themselves with what 
they wajit either by barter with other tribes or by robbing auy emi¬ 
grants on their road to the far west. 

The trade with tho Crows never woe very profitaLle, They buy 
only the very finest anej highest-priced goods which are moflt desired 
for the horse trade. Their own clothing also, of European manu¬ 
facture, consists chiefly of blankets, cloths, etc,, which, with English 
guns and brass kettles, do not bear a large advance of price when 
sold to them. Add to this their in terminable practice of begging 
and stealing, and the expense and risk in taking goods up the Yelioiv- 
stono and peltries down, and but little remains to compensate tho 
trader for his time and trouble. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE CROW INDIANS 

Situated as tlicy now are, the Crows cannot exist long as a nation. 
Without adequate supplies of arms and ammunition, warred against 
bv the Blackfcet on one side and most bands of the Sioux on the other, 
straying along the Platte trail where they contract rapid and deadly 
diseases, together with tho unnatural customs of destroying their 
offspring, will soon lead to their ontiro o-xtinction. Or if a few remain 
they will become robbers and freebooters on any and all persons 
passing through the solitary regions of tho Rocky Mountains.** 
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THE WATER LILY IN MAYA ART: A COMPLEX OF 
jVLLEGED ASIATIC ORIGIN * 


By Robiirt L. Rands 


INTRODUCTION 


ProminoDt among the art forms presented by Heine-Grldtm and 
Eltholm in their hig:hlY su^estivo paper on pre-Columbian trans¬ 
pacific contacts are the lottis motif of Southeast Asia and the \\ at^r 
lily of the Maya.^ A numbor of spccifio reaemblancas in the depIcUon 
of the plants are citetl+ Broad temporal goucrfllizations are mado 
about the occurrence of the plants in tho art of the t^vo arcus. The 
transmission of the lotus motif to Middle America is hold to have 
taken place between A, D. 100 and GOOj at the latest by tbo middle 
of the Classic Period, at which time it ia known to occur in Maya 
art* Cod Lac ts are said to have been either intonsiiidd or renewed at 
the close of the Classic and the beginning of the Mexican Periods. 
It is only on tins late time level, in Mexican Period art at the site of 
Chi chon lua^ that the authora cite resemblances to the lotus m 
Asiatic art. The Hindu-Buddhist depictions of the lotus to which 
comparisons arc ma<le arc likewise largely confined to a sing e site, 
Amaravati. Although this southeastern Indian site dates from the 
second century A* D., the axistonce of similar art forms on perishable 
wooden objects is postulated for a later period in the Malay Peiunsulaj 
Indo-Chinap and Indonesia. 

It h not the primary purpose of the present study to continue thia 
comparative approach* Even comparisons with floral designs ese- 
where in Middle America will not be attempted, and any teUmg 
0 valuation of the complex matter of possible Asiatic affiliations must 


J Ttij wilier wtihES itj exinw hCi appird^lhni ts MLn 
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lily. dE««i« »WW l» fwrtily uddiusnil tHdH 
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obviously be made against Guch a bftckground.* Al&t» to be {considered 
in a truly exhaustive investigation^ but not touched on here^ are the 
oceurrences of similar floral motifs in portions of the Old World 
other than Southeast Asia (of, Hamlin^ 1916-23). Only reprc- 

santations of the water lily niU be analyzed in detail, in part with a 
view toward a better understanding of intersite relationships in the 
realm of religious design. Distribution ai and stylistic occurrences of 
water-lily-like plants will be notedi as well the a^inbolic fissocia- 
tions which characterize these art forms. It is apparent, howeverj 
that the material has a direct bearing on the problems raisccl by Heinc- 
Geldem and Ekbolm. TbU is ospccmlly true inasmuch as Rcvcral of 
the highly arbitrary associations taken on by tho water lUy in Maya 
art are also present b nirsdu-IJuddhUt representations of tlio lotus. 

FLORAL FORMS IN MAYA ART 

OENERAL COKSIOEBATJONB 

To understand tho place of the water lily in Maya art^ it h first 
nocesse^ to find criteria for identifying the plant. Thb has been 
dxmCf in part^ by previous workers. Maudslay (lS39-1902j vol. 4* 
pp. 37-3S]. and after him such writers as Spinden (I9l3a pp> iS-20) 
and Lothrop (1920, pp* 159-162)^ havo gathered examples of what has 
been termed tho ''fish and water-plant motif^^ —a flower at which 
fish is apparently nibbling. A few designs, patently similar but lack¬ 
ing the fish, have been tacitly considered to bo water plants (Mauds^ 
lay, 1SS9-10O2, vol. 4, pi. 93-^* A,wi; Splnden, 1913, figs. 4). 

Two or three atypical designs, to w^hich, however, tho mouth of the 
fish is placed, have been included In the group (Spinden, 1913, fig. 3A, 
Maudslay, while granting the resemblance of tho group to the 
water lily, prcfrt3 tho more nonoomniittal doaignation of ''waler- 
plant'' (1SS9-1902, vol. 4, p. 37). Spinden speaks on several ocra- 
sioDs of >vnter-my-lihc plants or of apparent water lilies. Li his words, 
'‘^Examples of the fish and water-plant design preaent much stronger 
proof of culture affinity among the citios w'here they occur tlian do iho 
simple water-plant forms, for designs analogous to the latter are 
universal, whereas the associatioo of fish and Bowser is very unusnel" 
(Spinden, 1913, p. IS). 

Whotber or not these ^'analogous"^ designs represent the whaler 
plant is fi problem of no easy solution. Rosemblancea to tho flower 

*A maul Iw jntfcila Ja tba raw of tiw fkPjPTMB pl Tftpaalltla fli Twitf lniMftTi Bm, [a 

nptctpd, ftABdordlird canMK wki^'ll]Oorfm onA leara fipiciig from Uie nuMiUi 4f itur TtAU pod, 
Tbloc. Zd, Ihk nsEHTt, u Jd Oibcrip itw ihiI cdIj wilh 

of irpJv Utf lim liidlij] CTKiQiiJis^ u CcimiB^D^Eiuuia Df Tntfkliw aoralort with tbit of 

th« MftF* ^ i^nfora^l ty 4 ttch, fusing ntum E]» ill# uT Copals. wKii?li jihowi a trippAUv mm**^ 

tlTitlr almllv Id lb» TfpwLtaii IdcuUaiU^ m th« moptlTh of 0 TlakK bwd (MA 

Eptij 4Ai of Lahio 1>. Id rtaw of nirfa dw TriftiloMhCra within tho BdalUmFj mw ^ th» 

priRtil tUldf p ko4 Uw LcQpoulhtEltF ^ bikFlnr dGOTiOo oa li, an oppAnnE, 
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of Nymjihaea ampla, tho bilge, shoivy, white water Uly of the Nfaya, 
exist to varying degrcca in a large number of draigns. It is posatblo. 
as Mnudslay mdicatos, that tho ivater lily ifi the only flower dopicted 
in Maya art (Maudalay, l&S9-iS02, vol. -1, p. 37). Nevertheless, the 
characteristics actually shared by flowers of various kinds may have 
led to a litUe-diirerontiated treatment of these flowers. EUlier the 
portrayal of a generalized flower, without any intention in tlm mind 
of tho artist as to tho type, or the portrayal of epedne types whidl 
were so tnodifiod by artistic canons that their diagnostic featurea were 
lacking, might have bceo tho rule. 

The identification of art forma as flowera tends, except for highly 
conventionalized designs, to be a fairly simple task. Not only is the 
over-all impression frequently well conveyed, but a number of design 
elements appear to represent conventionalizations of parts of tbe 
flower. For iho most part these standardizations correspond well to 
the anatomical parte of tbc water lily, altliough certain of them might 
apply equally to other types of flowers. Thus, lines at the flowers 
top Seemingly depict petals, two or throe bands enclosing the central 
portion of the flower are probable Bopals, and Btamens—hidden by the 
petals if viewed from tho 5 id^~mfty well be indicated by Unas or dots. 
A more oxtondc.d discussion of this type of ovidonce is given below in a 
classification of llorni forms in Maya art. Occasionally, however, 
rounded tufts of feathers or down may be confused with tlio petals of 
a flower. Knds of the long bones may also be conventional^!^ in 
sucli a way as to approach certain Etylizationa of the flower. These 
deviant occurrences are rare, however, and os a preliminary approach 
to the problem of the water fily it is possible to isolate a large num¬ 
ber of floral forms. This Los bean done in table 1. 

For the most port, these flowers segregate into standardizt'd types. 
These categories are based on combinatioiis of the over-all shape with 
certain elements of the sort just cited. Additional elements tend to 
unite tho group. T^o or three of the types appear as Oie food of fish 
in tho fish and water-plant motif. Their occurrence in other situ¬ 
ations suggests that the ssitie plant is intended. Occasionally more 
than ono category of flower appears on a single stalk or creeper. 
would seem U> imply that more than one way of depicting a single kuid 
of flower e.xisted, but it may mean instead that various sorts of flowere, 
water lilies and nonwater lillea, were grouped together into a composite 
entity A corollary of lids would be that dilTcront artistic types 
represent different kinds of flowers. Yet again, many of three dif¬ 
ferences may mdicato different stegre in the unfolding of the flower, or 
different portions of the plant may sometimes be shown. 

Apparently more diagnostic than the flower, tho waier-lily leaf la 
characteristically treated in Maya art. The notched, unevenly 
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stiriaccd leaf of N'yif/iphaea ampla socms to be recaptured in a crosa- 
liacburcd design that sometimes accompanies flowers and stalks. 
It occurs in connection witU tlie fish and water-plant motif, with 
flowers of the type that appears in the fish and water-plant motif, 
and with flowers of different types. It offers strong support to the 
feeliog that there is at least an ingredient of the water lily in a great 
many floral designs in Maya art. 

Striking features recur in the stalks of plants that are present with 
tlio lisb and water-plant motif, the probable water-lily leaf, and flow- 
era of the types that commonly appear in the fisli and water-plant 
motif. The stalk takes on a scrolled, often vinclike or creeperlihc 
quality. Panels and panel rarintiona occur. The some character¬ 
istics appear again in connection with additional categories of flowers, 
suggesting that tlio same plant is portrayed. If these plants actually 
are not the same, surely they have imbibed strongly of the same artis¬ 
tic tradition! 

The presence of stems or vines worked into a scrolled or undulating 
panel is especially important insofar os tlie pi-esent study bears on the 
problem of trana-Pflcific [contacts. For, as pointed out by Heine- 
Geldem and Ekholm, the same unnatural treatment is prominent 
in Hindu-Buddhist depictions of the lotus. Therefore, if non water 
lily plants are given this treatment in Maya art, they may provide 
a prototype or artistically related form and cannot be ignored. Stalks 
of this sort, without accompanying flowers or leaves, arc accordingly 
included in table I. 

It is apparent, then, that while there may be no clear-cut answer to 
the question of the identification of the water lily, many art forms 
share features which suggest that they are possible water lilies. These 
linking features are not merely artistic but consist of the symbolic 
situations in which the plants occur—the mythic herngs they contact 
and the anatomical portions of the beings from which they emerge. 
This being the case, tJie study of the water lily must be extended to 
include plant forms which share this comply. Conceivably, if the 
complex is shared hy plants other than the water lily, it coidd have 
originated with the w ater lily or with some other plant and spread to 
flowering plants in general, or it could have grown up around undif¬ 
ferentiated plant life. It is the writer’s belief, however, ihat water- 
lily plants form the central core of the complex, perhaps, in some casra, 
in conjunction with the maize plant. Whetlier or not this is true may 
be of impartance so fnr as the details of Maya religious symbolism are 
concerned but W'otild not appear to bear too importantly on the prob¬ 
lem of interaite connections. Kor is it of fundameninl importance to 
the problem of connections with the lotus in Indian art. Tho case for 
such connections is based largely upon tho similarities in art form and 
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the highly arbitrary nature of the plant's aBsocialions. The artistic 
resemblances are just as great and the associations as aTbitrary 
whether the water Uly or some other plant happens to be depicted in 
n given instanco. 

Based Oft iJioso conBidcrationSj floral and stem forma that occur m 

Maya sculpture and murals have been gathered together without 
implication that the water lily is necessarily depicted (table 1). The 
compilation of these reprKcntationa cannot to he exhimstiTe, 

but, subject to the occasional error ol niisclassihcation that is iiihcront 
in working with a complex art form and with sometimes badly eroded 
and poorly illustrated material, it probably begins to approach that 
goal. Compitation of floral foinia in the glyphs Ls incomplete. I n- 
publishcd material is not included. Likewise omitted are ceTimn 
forms lacking any of the associations cliamctcristic of the “water lily 
complex. Especially to be noted in this connection is the wealth of 
floral designs at Chichen Itza, particularly at the Temple of the 
Stoloc Conotfl (Ptoskouriakof!, 1950, fig. lOSc). A imdc Ic course 
has been followed In the tabulation of stylized or flumWaiUly treated 
designs which have definite floral attributes. Some leeway is given, 
although the more conventionalbed ones have been passed hy. Un¬ 
tabulated, too, ore cctlain treelike forins and probable mause plants 
which share an important characteristk of the complex, ^ m, grow 

from the head of a mythic being. ^ , 1,11 

Comparative material from ceramic and codp art is also tabulated. 
These data are not to he considered as necessarily representative how- 
over, for only SoraJ or stem forms having artistic or assoeiaticmal 
features of special liiterBSt are included. The figure painted vases are 
especially rich in untabidated floral designs, Tb^, a vessel 
only 1 flower is tabulated also displays 16 additiona owera 
the headdresses of the 5 pictured figures (Entry 213 of table 1)1 

It seems probable that some nonwater lilies are mcluded m table , 
and ratings of A and B are given as an indication of 
hood that a given depiction was intended as a w-ater lily. ^ 

these ratings ore impressionistically arrived at, they a 'e in^ c^ 
eraiion such factors as the resemblance to an 

decree of stylization (which, if great, might suggest that the motif 
was employed without especial consideration for i 

the associations of the plant form (whioh may Iniddjn ^ of 

»r;x;en\‘-0-;“ tt wXr% 
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s^Qt no real duslering into distinct levels ^ and the device of minus 
signs has in ^me cases been employed to further subdivide the 
A category. 

WATEU-LILY LEAF 

Theieaf^ aa lias been indieatedj is one of the most ebaraeteristic 
features of the water lily in Maya art. Maudslay especially noted 
tho water-lilydika appetironcc of the leaves on bis so-called “water- 
plants'^ from Palenque (Maudslay* 1889-1902^ vcL 4, p*37)* Com¬ 
parison of these forma with ampla reveal striking like¬ 

nesses, in spite of an impresaionistk treatment (cf. Lundell, 1937, pla* 
9,12). Maya treatment of the water-lily leaf typically takes tho form 
of some combination of the following conventionalizations: 

ELEMa?fts OF Mava TafiA-nae^rr of the WiTfia-tii-T l-rAr 

a, An iireBaUr^ Mmelimea i^avy crosshAcburc Bagjgftsta ttio rouglieQ^d 
apiHiamatie of the wattr-hly pad (figjs. 3/)^ 

Element &. Croaahachiire occurs hut ta of a regular, oven type (flg. 3c}. 

Etcmcfii: c. Dots occur withiTi tho cftsaSiftchnres, adding^ porhaps, to the rough- 
eiicd appearftneo of tho design (figs. Ifr, 3/, fl). 

Element d. A solid black of dots uuirks the surface of the leaf (Riippert and Ben- 
iMD, 1043* fig. Sic). 

Element e. Crossed bands fonn the Inlenor marking (Sg. 2d), 

Element/. The autUnc of the leaf L** tiotchod or serrated, deeply (fig. W} to light¬ 
ly ffig. li>. The OMumsnoe of squadsh pmtiiboraaces k ehoraetcriatlc (flp. 
2d, 3fl, 

Elemont Ideally, a raised band outlines the margin oF the IcaTp Viewed in 
profile, tho edge of the leaf flara upward and outward, with or wliliout a 
distinct band resaltJog (figs. Sc^ d, Ic). Or raised bands only may occur {fig. 
3/), Regarded as a variant of tho fdenl form, an no raised baod eepnmtes 
an area of jnUrlor marking from the edge of the leaf (fig. 4<t). 

Element An apparently raised baod, more narfoWp regular, and Toundod than 
in occurs toward the Interior of the leaf (figs. 4o, 5?^ fitf)* 

Element i. A row of dots oullioca the margin of the leJtf (lolhiop, 1324^ pL 7). 
Element j. Inner markings at the center of the loaf pass outward to the margin 
{or marginal band) (figs. Ife, 3/-A). 

Element k* The markinpis arc roslrieted to an area well toward the center of 
the leaf. This area would aeem %o correspond to that of Element h (fig. 66). 
Element f. Aside from bands, no interior markinga appear (fij^. 4fl, 5^). 

Element m. Angular, nolchliko clomonfo, resenihling a illghtly curves! p*H 
outward. They may te^td outward from a marginuL bsuid into the protuber¬ 
ances of the leaf as semi-independent entities (fig. le). The marginal band 
may aasumo this shape as It juts outward, following the contouni of the leaf 
(fig, Inlerlur tnarkini^ may take on this form (fig. 36). As a probaldo 
variant, omall atroight lines pftes outward into the mai^inal band in the same 
way but tack the V-shape (Jigs. 6c}. The relAtloushlp of this set of cloeely 

related forma to Element / Is intimato. 



I’lntJiia I—fl, Afuftraviiti, India, fr. e, Pijcniitio (Knlriv 7&. 77). d, Chiehcn Ilx* (fintrfca 35, 265* 
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FtatrttS 2. —a, Quirlgua {Entry Copan (Entry 50). e, Chamm (Entry 

204). d, e, CUchen ItiA (Entries 22, 2&). /, YsxchilM (Entry 152). 
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F'l^ma] b, Ffllenque (Entries fl9p 01), e, CopAn (Entry 44)* d, Vtiralan 

(Entdey 2lG, 220), ip €Mchf>ii lira (MoclJus). /, Rio Hondo (Entry 214), 
g, KannEialjuyu 311 )* 
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Chftjcnr (Entry 20S). /p 0, ChAinii {Entrlca 203| 301]« 
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Fmuu 6.—Bp Quirij^uA (Entry 111), b. Copan f Entry fi3}. e, I>rcdd«n Codex 
(Entry 3J0)* La Amelia tEntrj Vjuse {Entry 222)* f, P^enque 

(Entry 70). §, Chkhen Itza (Entiiea 27, 24). 
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Some of these elements, such as mised marginiil bands and mAi^nnal 
dots, arestjlistie traiL^ of slide occurreDce in Classic Maya art, while 
crossed bands also occur wiilely. Other elementSp such as the uotchlikc 
forms, are more distinctive* The occurrence of doU in wavy cross- 
hachnre^ is Vn imuauid combination j but recurs in representations of 
the turtle shell ffig:* and pp* 17a, 70b, 71aj, 72b of the Madrid 
Codes). The leaf outline tends to be squarish to rectangular and is 
marked^ aa noted, with serrations and bumpy protuberances. The 
over-all configuration, caused by repeated appearance of the enumer¬ 
ated elements with this distinctive outline^ stands out sharply in May a 
art- Its unique quality is underscored by its almost universal 
association with floral forms; 

The occurrence of the artistic elements a through m is sumninri^cd^ 
according lo aitei ill table 2, Numerals^ refer to ihe number of water- 
lily leaves having a given trait. The large number of elements present 
at Palenque reflects the unusual number of rep resen tat ious depicting 
leaves at that site. Furthermore, Palenque, more than any other site, 
seems to possess these traits in their moat "ideal” form. That is^ for 
such traits as elements and perhaps c and/^ the PaJenque delin¬ 
eation seems either to represont a central trend around which the other 
sites tend to vary in di fie rent directions, or else the variation within 
one of these other sile^ points to less standardization than at Palenque 
in regard to these element$. The point is u vague but suggestive one. 
It may mean either that Palenque seized on certain generalized artistic 
attributes of the wftler-Uly leaf and elaborated ibem in its own dis¬ 
tinctive ways or that Palenque was actually a source of mspiration and 
diffusion for these particular treatments. 

Two types of water-lily leaves may be recognised. One comprises 
most of the Palenque examples (Entries 68,7G, 77,7S in tabic 1 / figs, it, 
Cj One of the Qulrigua loaves (Entry 118, llg. 3/) compares nota¬ 
bly in interior marking but varies in shape. The other group, to be 
discussed below nx connection with the Over-all T\ge lie, occurs at 
Bonampak, Chajear, Calolanul, Isknn, La Ami^lia, La Mar, Palenque, 
Quirigua, Yaxchilan, and perhaps in the Dresden Codex. A$ in- 
dieated, transitional features arc numerous and the entire Iwdy of 
representations quite slandardized. 

No Early Period representations of I lie w'aler-lily leaf are definitely 
knowm to occur. The leaf appears in House C, Palenque, as glyphs 
in the inscribed stairway, formmg part of a 9.3.2-13.0 Initial Series, and 
recurs oa a stucco decoration on the mner wall of the W est Corridor 
(Bntries 68, 69, fig. 4a). While this suggests a rather early presence 
of the motif, the dating of Palenque is far from securely placed, and 
it is probable that these repreflcntations are eonaidcrahJy later. The 
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chronolopcal position of other water lily forms at Fdeaque is likewise 
umiire. One of the earlier water-lily leaves b on Stela 8^ Piedras 
N’cgras (Eotrj' 95), bearing a probable 9J4,15.0.0 Inscription, 

FLOWER TYPES 

Contrasting somewbat with the standardization of the water lily 
leaf, a great diversity exists in tho representation of the floral forms 
included in the tables^ As. awgge^sled above, this may imply that non- 
water lilies have been included. However, even the flowera united 
by the fish and water-plant motif display marked variation. 

In consideriiig the water-lily flower, 18 t 3 T>cSp A through R, are 
recognized. For Lions of the plant other than flowers may be included 
La a few instances. The types fall into five major groupings. The 
latter are based on whether or not the flower b shown in profile (the 
almost universal rule) and on the presence or absence of petals and 
sepals. The types are more specific and more finely cabbr&ted than 
the groups. 

Caoerra asp Tvritfl of Ma¥A or the Fiowaa 

Group I. Both peUUa and eopalfl arc indicated; the fiower Is In profile. 

Tppff A. The fona of tlw flower'e top tends to be loiauded to ffubEriangular in 
shape and occMiOTiallx takes on & sUghtiy niEL.iimirotHi apriearaaee. Stoning ot 
the intorlor^ whioli perhaps ladicates atamens^ is largely confined to this type (fig. 
iLp d). 

7Vp« The fiower is tuare widely opened than in Type A, Top and base sro 
essentially fiat. The width is gr^^tp the height small (fig. 2d). 

T^pt C. UnliJte the other categories in Group Ip the flower flares out widely 
toward tho top, which is gently rounded. The form Is highly syiHinctric and 
itandardized. Sepsis tend to taper toward the end; poteJA may terEnJnato Just 
short of tbo top, a erescont of margiival dots resultliig (Hg. So). 

Type A As In Type B, the flower has a flattiph base and top^ but it is elon¬ 
gated, being long in eomparison to its widths In this it would correspond more 
nearly to Types A and C (fig. 6e}^ 

Typi E. A&bi Type B, the flow'cr tends to be fiattish and tictuatf hut it fs prob¬ 
ably the most dlatllictive of the tjTJcs compriaing Group L Two quallttes set It 
apart. One h its gnatly thlckcmod sepal. The second la its asymmetry, for not 
only does a thick sepal pair off with a narrow one, but tho stem tends to bo attached 
at a eomer of tho flowerp rather Itiaii being placed beneath its center (fig. CAJ* 
Flowers showing Just one of these traits are regarded os vorianta of the type (fig. 
fleO . In pure form the type oflcn Is further ebaraetcrisEd by the occurrence of a 
row of maTglnai dots (cf. Typo C) and by a ^rratfeu of the edge of the thickened 
sepal in the way oharacteristEc of water lily leaves. 

Group 11^ Sepals but not petals are definitely indLcated; the flower la in proiil*. 

K A wavy to Jogged nuUinOp enejoaed by the sepals, gives a suggestion of 
petals. To this extent, the type seems tronmtionaJ to Croup I (fig. Sd). 

Type G. A ihahow central area, probably indicating undilTercntiaied petals, 
is set between sepals (Maudslay^ lSS9-ltlt)2» voL 2, pi. 14, No. 13)+ 

Type //. A rather wide* swallcn central element rises beyond the endosing 
sepals. FrequenUy tbla central clement is of maminjform shape (figs. 4#* 5^), 
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ApparcEfetly Ihe central usuaIIv rtrpredenta undiffcrentuiLi^d pel«ls» bni ita 

apw^-juttlng tip inaj- &onLCtinie$ indicate the ripo of a thirti Mpat, Tlati fn- 
tcrpretaticn would not be favored by the close resembLaneea to tJie nminnilforci 
but sepallcaa Type M+ Type H, furthermore^ tends towfiid mifferinHy. 

Tiffw /* A number of forms arc Eubauiuad under tills cAtch-ftll heading. They 
have [n common the feature of a central eJeiuent not well di^erentiatecl from the 
two enclosing outer ones. In this they contrsat frith Type Tip where the distinc¬ 
tion between inner and outer olomonts Is wcU nksrhed. The inner elonient of Type 
I flowers ia chniacCcristteally luirrOfr. The partud unfolding of a flowt^r may bo 
indicated. In its frequently fagged appenmnccp the type seonia traEis^lltonal to 
Group Ilf flofr'cra, especlaily to Type J. Sometimes a neurniedis shape H ap- 
proaehed ffig. 5c>, 

Group HL Petals and sepals are undifforeuttated; the flower is in proile. 

Type J. The flower ia Dutspreadn Straight lines may fleparatc the petats or 
sepal a (fig. 21 ?)+ seml-indepetident bands, ronnded at the cod, may be shown (fig. 
2s), Especially in the former case, the flaring sliape and slightly roueded top 
compare suggestively with Type C flowers. 

Typt K. Unlike Type the flower Is unflaring and straight In Its lines. The 
petal or sepal lineSn which tend toward sbortnossp arc siraigfat, Tho length is 
usu^ly great in comparison to the width (fig. An angular type of baaai soa- 
tng, consisting of parallel hortzontal Euos, frequently occurs. 

Type t. The flower is purtiaJly otitapresd ; rounded and waved petal or sepal 
bites occur. To some ci:teDt the type Ea transitional Co J anrl K; It haa analogies 
to Type F but InekB deflnile sepal bands (flg. Be). 

Group J\\ Neither petals uor sepals aro ludiciatedt and these absences suggest 
that a leaf or pod rather than flower b Indicated. Unopened buds may be repio- 
seotod iu some cases. Depiction in in proflLc. 

Type Af, The shape is mammiform^ thereby corresponding to Type H flowers, 
but enclosing sepals ore absent (figs. 6/)^ An unopened bud may be indicated, 
or perhaps a leaf. 

Type N, Tho design Is kaf-Ahaped (figs. 3f. 4g) . Togcthtir with Typo M rep- 
reseiitations^ it occurs on possible Ireea in the Mayn codlirefl (Dresden, 27fl). A 
doaiga on a vase from the Illo Hondo {Entry 215, fig. 5b) sitggesta, however, that 
the form may alHO depict an unopened hud. Here a Type X object Is attached to 
a cuTkdng Btem. A second stem ftoni the kajiio soiirec termlnatce In a similarly 
shaped form, but In this ewe a clefL tip and Inlerior inarkings clearly Indicate the 
partial unfolding of the petals or sepals (fig. Gaim identifies the object.^ as 
water hly buds (GanUp p. 110). 

Type 0. Tho doflign [a dongato and paddle^haped. An interior arcAp often 
lomcngfHshapedp b frequently aet offt and amait ILnca run nut to the margins (fig. 
Id). 

Type F, The design shows similarities to Type O but assumes a constricted 
shape, smaJJ circles being eadOKed In the wider portions of this highly elongate 
form. A seed pod of liome sort Is suggested (fig. So). 

Group V. l6ic designs are not ehowa in profile. 

T^s 0, A comporite flower seems indlosted, as If viewed in port from the top 
and partly from the aide. Umlifferentiatcd sepals or petsia Jut out from a eireu' 
Jar or semicircular (figA 3c, 4o, /p 6^?, fc)* 

Type R. The flower is viewed from the top- Lines suggesting petals or sepals^ 
Or concentric rin^ of UneSp suggMtive of stamtnsi petals, and sepsis, radiate out¬ 
ward (fig. 4e). 

The Group 1 forms not only tend to be the most realistic flowers but 
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are the ODea most frequently associated with the fish in the weU-known 
fish and water-plant motif* They ofTerp thereforep the beat initkl 
basis for an identification of art forms as water lilies^ Lo terms of the 
treatment of the flower alone^ 

Groups IV and V tend to be sot off somewhat from the others* Spe¬ 
cific features link seTcral of their types to those in the other groups, 
however. Type Q flowers with semicircular bases occur on steras in 
connection with Type A flowers and flower-eating fish at Chichen Itza 
(Entries 24^ 27; fig. fl)* Typ^ Q flow'm with circular bases but 
otherwise of closely corresponduig appearance also occur on Xultun 
sLelae (Entries 139, 140) and on a RJo Hondo bowl (Entry 214, fig. 4/). 
In the latter casOj mouths of fish are placed against the projecting 
petals or sepals^ fending independently to support the identification of 
the form as a water lily. Analogous forms occur in the Tulum frescoes, 
ill cojmection with probable water lily leaver as w'eU as with Type K 
Rowers and Type P seed poda. 

Type P pods are not as directly linked with Group I, 11, or III 
designs, Furms apparently transitional to Types O and P occur, 
how^cver^ on a twisted si^mi pictured in the ifaclrid Codex (Entry 
314). The pflddle-shapcd Typo 0 designs occur on one of the more 
surely identified water-lily stems at Chichen It?4i (Entry 25, fig. Id) 
and recur on corresponding stems elsewhere at the site (Entries 28, 
32,35)» On one of ihesc stems (Entry 32), the similar but constricted 
Typo P seed pod also appears. These forms seem definitely to bo 
ftssocialcd with the same type of stem on which water lilies occur. 

A Typo N-shaped design, tabulated also as a water lily leaf, appears 
on the Mme stalk os a Type P pod in the Santa Rita frescoes (Entiy 
121, fig. 3a). An unopened leaf may be indicated^ for the design in 
question beam Budi diaracteristics of ivaier lily leaves as dots in 
conneclion with crosshachure. 

Type M designs, of Group IV^ bear dose resemblances to the 
mamraiform but unscpaled T3fpe II forms of Group II* These, in 
turn, are linked to the petaled and sepaJed Type A rcprosontations of 
Group I by the slightly mammiform appeamrico which frequently 
rJmractcrizt's the latter and by a design on a Yucatan vessel (Entry 
220j fign 4d)^ Tw^o mammiform flowens, of closely corresponding 
appcarahcc, occur on a single knotted stem. One of tho jloivers lacks 
petals and is therefore to be classified os Type H; the other* with a 
few lines ficratchetl in, is thereby Tyqac A. In the same way* on the 
Bonampak murals, wliere color sometimes differentiates petals from 
sepals on the highly realistic water Mliea. the filling in of petal lines 
seems to be a somewhat inconsistent* alnieat whimsical* matter of 
choice (Eritrips S-12)* 

The mammiform Type M designs, while probably portraying buds 
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or leaves p show certain resemblances to Maja representations of 
serpent rattled. Tliia is particiilarly true in figure 6/ (Entty 10), 
where the desigiis are so attached as to form a danglingp thainlike 
object (d. Mftler* 1901, pL IS, No. 2? Morlej, 1937-38p vol 5, pi. 
I30o), Elsewhere, hoAvever, flowers lacking this rattielite appearance 
seem to bo somewhat similarly attached (Entries 17, 151). The 
representations ol Entry 70 seem, moreover, to be examples of the 
fish and water-plant motif, for the nibbling fish appear^ their mouUjs 
placed against the Typo M designs. 

Occurrences of the Flower Types arc summarized, according to 
site, in table 3, Numerals refer to the number of flowers. Chichen 
Itza, With its vast array of flowers appealing in panels along the walls 
of several structures, haa a wide variety of floral categorios. Signifi¬ 
cantly email totals for this site appear only in connection with the 
asTmmetrical Type E and the mammiform Types II and M. It 
should be noted in liiis connection that the slightly mammiform 
treatment of Type A flow^ers is fairly prominent at Chichen Itza, and 
that Type A is of axtretncly heavy occurrence there. Type I, which 
appears to be fairly closely related to Type H, is quite heavily 
represented at Chichen ItKa. 

The Copan treatment is the most distinctive. Tjt^ E designs, 
w'hilo partially paralleled at several sites, occur in “pure” form only 
at Copan. I'he nearby site# of Quu'igua and Poraiso display variant 
Lreatments, while others occur at Sul tun. La Amcliap Seibalp and 
perhaps Chichen liza. 

Other somew hat less notable trends exist according to site or region, 
Quirigua stands somcw'bat apart in its relative emphasis of the wavy- 
topped Typo F fiowers. The Usumacinla sites tendp in generaJ, 
tow^ard Group 11 representations, but in this they follow^ the emphasis 
of the Maya area as a whole. Copan and Palenque have a virtual 
monopoly of the mammiform Type M designs, except for certain 
untabulated forma in the Dresden Coder. The generally realistic 
Type A llowers ore of sporadic occurrence in the Maya area outside 
northern Yucatan^ the moat noteworthy clusterings appear to be a I 
Palenque and Bonatnpak. A ’mriant of Chichen Itza^s flaring, higlily 
distinctive Typo C flower occurs at Palenque (fig. Ic); more strikinglyp 
the form is duplicated in a single design at Chinkultic (Entry 43).^ The 
tt idely opened Typo J flowci^ at Chichen lua and Choma also display 
surprising resomblanccsp cooaideritig the virtual absence of the form 
elsowhero {cL such Chichen Itza representatioua as Entiy 40 with 
Entry 204 and Gordon and Mason, 1925^3, vol, 1, pi. 2)* ^ Group 
III flow'crs are almost cxclu3iv^3^ confined to the northern ucatan 
site?, the codicosp and AUa Verapaz pottery, being virtually nonexistent 
la the Classic Maya sit^js of the Central Region. Chichen Itza also 
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shares with Tulumt Santa Kita, or the Medrid Codes such types of 
low oocurrenco or limUod di^tributioD as P, and R. 

UouauaJ simiJaritjes in the depiction of a ^up of flowers from 
separated regions are of considerable interest. Fortraynb from the 
northern Yncalaii site of Xcalutnkin compare^ on the one hand^ 
with YaxcUilau (Entri^ i34aj H7) and on Iho other with a vase 
from Nebaj in the Alta Verajma (Entries I34bj 213). A Tarlant 
Type A design^ which may;, however, represent feathenvork^ compares 
Buggestively with this group (Entries 134b, 213). 

For most of the eites^ how ever^ ropresentatioos are too few to permit 
much LEI the way of meaningful gencralis^ations. Only tliose centers 
well known for their stone cannings or murals offer much in the ivay 
of comparative mstorioJ. 

Petaled and aepated Group I flowers occur rarely if ever prior to late 
Classic Period times. At Copan, for example, the highly standanlized 
Type E form appears only in 9.16.10 0.0, well along in a sequenee of 
Roral or leaf fonns which dates back some ten kaiuns. Thereafter, 
this type dominates flower reprcsentu lions at the site. Type A 
flowers at Palonque and Piedjas Negras may be the earliest of the 
Group I designs. It b of interest, accordingly, that a variant lYP® 
E representation, lacking the thickened sepal hut sharing its asym¬ 
metry, its over-all contours, and its row of dots along the outer edge 
of the petals, apparently occurs quite early on Stela 19, Xultun 
(Entry 136). Morlcj tentatively assigns the monumpat ou stylistic 
grounds to the first quarter of Baktun 9 (Morley^ 1937-38, voL 1| 
p. 302). 

Type M and N designs, unsepoled and unpetaJed, aeom generally 
to have a chronological precedence. Leafliko Type N representations 
occur on an Esperanza Period vase from Kaminaljuyu (Entry 211, 
Stela I, Tital, dated by Moricy from "very early in Baktun 
9, perhaps as early as 9J *0.0*0'' (Modey, 1937^38, vol. 1, p. 297; 
Entry 124, fig* and on the Ball Court Marker at Chinkultie, 
which bears a possibly contemporaneous 9.7.17.12.14 Initial Scries 
inscription (Entry 43). It also precedes the Type E flowers at Copan, 
occurring there perilapLS in both Katuns 11 and 12 (Entries 48^ 49). 
The mammiform Type M designs seemingly occur somCAvhat earlier 
than the N forms at Copan, in 9A 10.0,0 and 9.10,15.0.0 (Entries 
45). The type reappears at Palenque on the piers of House A, which 
bears an Initial Series date of 9,8,16.15.13 but that is more pixibably 
to be placed in Katun 14 (Entry 70, fig, 6/: Proskouriakoff, 1950, 
p. 192). Perhaps there was a tendency in later times for the sc paled 
Type H form to replace the unsepaled Type M. 

Broad chronological trends in the dovelopment of floral art in the 
Maya sculptures and murals may be postulated on the basis of the 
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tabulated data. Tjrpe M ei^d N flowers of Group IV eatcgory would 
appear to be of itiitial occurrence. Lacking sepiila as well aa pclabg 
they may actiiaJly represent leases. Sepaled Group 11 flowerSj 
especially H and 1, eventually replaced them in popularity. Shorlly 
thereafter^ Group I petaled und sepaled flowers, which include iha 
most surely identified water lilies, appeared and gained in favor. 
Their vogue lasted into tlie Mexicao Period, as TAntneesfid by numeraus 
examples in the Ball Court coDiplex but not in the sculp Lure of 
supposedly later buildings at Giicbon Itsa (ToJsKCr^ I930j ef, Pros^ 
kouriakoff^ 1950, p, 171). The Dresden Codex, however, retained 
Type H formSj many of whicli do not appear in the tables. Not in 
profile and of linuted occnTrence, Group V types woidil seem to come 
in during late Classic times and continue into subsequent Yucatecan 
art* Finally, in Mexican Period times or later, Group III flowers 
{petab and sepals undifTerenliated), as well as such divergent Group 
II types as O and P, have almost their only known occurrences. 

FliOWER ELEMENTS 

Certain detailed elements marking the flower remain to be con¬ 
sidered. Some of thran elements, in conjunction with the over-all 
shape of the flower, comprise the criteria upon w^hich the flower types 
just discussed are based. Others arc nondiagiiostic. The elements 
relate primarily to jnEirkings within the flower but m some ceiscb 
concern its shape or appendages. They are described in terms of the 
structure of the flower, for in many cases it seems certain that they 
are standardized conventionalizations of flower parts. 

ElEWESTS OF TTIB MaTA TeTATMEST OF THE WATKtt-l#tLT FuWEH 

EEciacat o* Petala are lodlcnted by liiieA wbteb occaaloiiaUy have the seinJciifltinct 
quality or bands, cauafay alight to marltcd a&rmtions at the flower'a top 
{figB. 3fp Off). Usually, however* they merely rise to an essentially unbroken 
surface (liga. Lineft nmy pass fully to the base of the flower or may 

terminate Roonor. In the latter case, aomethiog ftkio to the '^soniDg" of 
Elernenta k tljrou|h o reauSta+ 

EHemeot 6i Two encloaing sepals are indicated hy lianda whtcb flank the ooroUa 
or inner portfon of the flower (flgs. 2d, A). ConHideniblo %'arlBtion eidata 

In the relative length and straightntja of the sepals and in the angte at whinh 
they paaa outward from the baee 6d). 

Element c. The general remarks made about Element b apply* ^ third sepal 
pasacB up llifi cenicr of the flower ffigR. lA* 3^* 

Eiement d. Haiuda or linos’ pass to tho Bower’s aurfacO;, but It la not clear whether 
petals or sepab aro intended (fip+ 2Ct «, 3&K 
Elenient e. The sepal is heavily thickened (Gg. 6A). 

Elotnent /. The stetu entera the flower proper {figs. ZK 

Element p. At the HoworA base, the top of a sepal band whoae lower edge is flat 
Juts upward into tbs flower proper (figs* Soi appeaianoB^ the 
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design fteems tranflitional oq tbe one Imnd to & and r type sepal bands and 
OQ tbe other t* Etementa A and i. 

Element h. A band of line pjisses along the eentml of the flower, but, dsETer- 
entlated at its base froni the dafiklng Element b sepals and the stem, it is 
protjablv neither a third sepal nor an pntorlng stem. .A tentative id^ntibenticn 
as the ovairy (the enlarged basal portion of the pistil) is suggested (figa- 
3i). Vanant fornia, which may be sepals, occur fligs- ICj Sc, flc). 

Element *■ A row of dota Of ofrclea, or a single centrally placed dot, passes sfrai' 
larly Along the central axis of the flower {fijp. 3A, 4eJi In position it 

corresponds to Element A and, like it, may have some conneetioit with the 
pistil. 

Element Margi nal dots of ci rclcs appear at the oute r tips of the petals. Ideally, 

the TOW of dots is unbroken and close-set 5'ih «i ^5^ 

Element fe. A row of dots sets off a rOne toward the base of the flower 1&, 
c, 3 j). Stamens or carpels may be indicated. 

Element Essentially vertical lines off a zone toward the base of the flower 
and, as previously suggested, may indicate the stamen^ {fig. 61), 

Etement m. CTrosshachiire sets off a rone toward the bsise of the flower (flgff. 3d, 
0a). This zoning may have eonvenfional HlEnifieanco of the sort suggested 
for the prceedifig elements. The Interpretation id especlany favored by a 
probable water HTt, depicted on a gold plaque from the Sacred Cenote at 
Chiebon Itra, which dLsptays cro^haohune in the interior area where aUmciis 
would occur (Willard, l^fij p. 126)^ 

Element n. Scmieircular lines or differences in coloring set off an area toward 
the bftj^e l&t ^c)■ 

Element o. Straight, honiontal lines irroaacul the flower, occurring mostly 
although not esd naively toward the base. Thia olomoot oectirs principally 
with Flower Type K. 

Element p. An enclosed inner area la marked off, eometimea pamllelltig the shape 
of the flower and sometimes differing from It (figs. 2a. 3&, 4c)* Upper as 
well ns lower portlona of the flower are subject to thia marking. 

Element q~. The flower lAkos on a mammiform shape, this usually being the form 
of the top hut also known to ho tho shape of inner Element p (figs- 4f, Sa)* 
The mamRilform quidity may be aubtly sugge^rEed by the contour of the 
indJvidual petals {fig. 6A), developed (fig, 4c) or exaggerated (fig. S^J. 

Element r. The stem sw'ella t13ghtly^, then depresses, just prior to ita juncture 
with the llow’er. The more rcallrtic treatments of this phenomenon, which 
occura on water lilies^ are not tab^tated^ but exaggerated inatancea of it, 
which preauniobly go back to this prototype In nAture, are regarded as tho 
element {fig. 2&; cf* Maudalay, iaSD-1902, vol. 4, pL 20, No, 4^ Palacios, 
l&aTa, fig. 41). 

Etement r. Small acrolla or a roughened, knobby treatment occur at the place of 
juncture between stem and flnwer (fig. Ic). 

Element f. Scrolled, BcpalUke elementa occur at or near the base of tho flower. 
The symmetrical placing of two highly cun’'ed elcmcnta below the malii aepala 
ifl regarded as the *'puro” form of thia element {6g. Id, 3c^ 6A)+ 

Element u. A somewhat similar effect is gained by tho loose^ dancing end of a 
knotted etem (flg. fifr). Although perhaps fortultoujt^ the resemblance to 
Element i Is striking. 

Element w. Flumes pA^ outward from the flower, thtia assuming somewhat the 
poslttDo of the ^h In the fish and water-plant motif {fig. Id). 

An additional artiatic feature of some importance is not, unfortu. 
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nately, mad(^ tlie special subject of tabulation. It consists of a long, 
frequently curving clement wliicb extends beyond the central part 
of the corolla. Sepallikc, it often results in a questioned tabulation of 
either two or three sepals. Often an exaggeration of the mamoiifomi 
Element j b suggested. Yet, notwithstanding considerable variation 
in treatment, the element has a quality of its own (figs. 2/, 3d, 4d, 5e). 

As revealed in table 4, an unusually lai^c number of flower olements 
occur at CUicben Itza, ralcnque, Copan, and Quirigua. Of the 22 
elements, ouly 2 or 3 arc absent from Cbichen Itza. One of these, 
Element i (a row of dots along the center of the flower), is a rather 
striking ontUsion, in view* of its widespread occurrence in the Maya 
area as a whole. Chichen Itza emphasizes two- rather than three* 
sepalcd flowere [Element t) and, corrcJaiing with its large number of 
Group III Dower types, has a beavy occurrence of undifferenlinted 
petals and sepals (Element d). More than 50 percent of tlie tabulated 
flowers having petals occur at this one site (Element o), Sepal scrolls 
(Element f) are largely confined to Chichen Itza. Iho mammiform 
Element } is of unusually high occuncnec at Falcnquc, The thick¬ 
ened sepal (Eletncnt e) and the loose end of a knotted stem (Element 
u) are characteristic of Copan. No single element stands out at 
Quirigua. Instead the site seems cosmopolitan, sampling widely and 
not greatly emphasizing any particular approach. 

Some trails are slmrcd to a Bccmiiigly signiricant degree by only 
two or three sites. The various elements of basal zoning (k through 
o) are unusually developed at Chichen Itza, Falenque, and in the 
Alta Vempaz. Elements k and ft [basal dots, curved basal Jmes) 
provide special correspondences between Chichen Itza and Falenque 
(figs. 3i, G/i, 16, e). While of low occurrence, the knobby area of 
junclura between stem and flower (Element s) is perhaps confined 
exclusively to Falenque and Chichen Itza. Dots placed at the lips 
of the petals (Element j) occur in any frequency only ni Chichen. 
Itza and Copan, Sepals notably in the tradition of Chichen Itza 
appear at X.cocba, Clmnia, Quirigua, and ^axcldlan (Entry I34c, 
figs, 5e, 2a, /), The oiJy occurrences on the monuments of Element 
B (feathers placed against tlifl [low‘cr) ma)* be at Chichen Itza and 
norlhcm Yucatan, but the form If not the concept is duplicated at 
Quirigua anil perhaps Falenque, Moreover, uidess balls of featberw ork 
have been tnisclassificd as flowers, tbs same association takes plaM 
on pottery from Yucatan and the Middle Molagua. and it may be 
present In the codices. 

The data of the tables show a general tendency for Ii lower Ele¬ 
ments/, p, q, and A to have a cbrouologk-al priority over the othem. 
Thew traits (Blem entering flower, inner area, mammiform shape, 
and lino along center of flower) are often associated with !■ lower 
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Groups II and IV. Making their appearance considerably later in 
Classic times if not, in some subsequent to it^ are Flower Ele¬ 

ments Op and ir (Yarious types of basal zoning and feathers pend^- 
ent from the Sower). Perhaps to this late category should be added 
Elements and u {Jutting of sepal into flower's base, drdea at 
flower^ top, and sepallike appearance of a knotted stem)^ Eegard- 
less of the time of first appearance in the fioral art of the sculptures, 
howeverp the traits agree in their pattern of continuation until the 
latest known times. 

STEM AND ROOT 

Wide Tanation oTdets in the representations of the plant stems. 
The treatment may be quite simple when the flower occurs as a head¬ 
dress ornament, the mere suggestion of a knot perhaps being siiowriK 
Frequentlyp howeverp the knotting is made the subject of great elab¬ 
oration. This is particularly true at Copan (fig. 66) and in Copan- 
like treatments at Quirigua (Entries 105, 113). Knotting of flower 
stems around the wrists of a crocodiJelike being also occurs at Copan, 
in connection with fish (Entry 58). Flower stems are bound around 
the arms and wrists of figures in the Santa Rita frescoes, taking on a 
ropelike quality (Entry 120). Flower stems are wound around tiio 
wai$t in the Tulum frescoes (Entry 133). The knotting of stalks 
into scrolled or angular panel forma may be another manifestation 
of the same tradition (fi^- 4d]. 

Six Panel Types are recognized for the shapes assumed by the 
stem (table 1), The forms are basically geometric and, notwith- 
BtandjDg considerable superficial modification, are rather highly 
standardised. 

Types or Mata Treatuust or the &fEit as a Panel 

A. The Btem ri^ and falls In angular ufidtilations {fi^. Ic, rf). 

B. The stem la a boal rally honTsontal band wbirh pAftses downward at ailher end. 

In oirtaiii instances (Entries Tip 118^ Gg. 3/) the band Ia lialvcdp the dis¬ 
connected poTtloni balancing one another to achieve the efTect. 

C- The stem a basically horiiontal band which, however, tfUccs the ferm of an 
inverted, much-6attencd T. It descends fiom It^ source and divides, paaaiag 
herlEontolly ou cither side Hud then juttiag slightly upward 2/). 

D. A U-fihape is taktn by the stem.. 

E. The stem bock on Itadf to form an enclosure. Knotting of the 

just discussed may occur. The height tends to exeeod the width and the 
cDiitouTB tend to be angular, but a circular wreatlilike renn Is also known 
(fig. 4rf>. 

F. HigWy eeroUed and cursive aspects baiicaUy inodify the angular qualities of 

the panel type. 
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P&nel Type A is perhaps exclusiTOly confined to Chichf^ti lua and 
Palenqne. it appears in great strength at the former aitOt its Chcrur- 
renees at the latter usually being subject to cursive jnodification. One 
of the Palenque Type A panels is highly angular, bo ■waver (fig. Ic), 
Occurring along the walls of buildings at Chichon Itssa, where space 
limitatioms are not so great as on the stucco piers at Palenque, the 
panels tend to be much longer. Dating at Palenque is in doubts but 
Proskouriakoff (J950, pp. 137-192) regards the piers of House Dp in 
which the tw'o typical examples occurp to he the latest in the Pakce 
complex, from about Katun 15 of Baktun 9. The Sayil example 
compares in part. 

Panel Type B occurs more w'idely, being known from Copsn, 
Palenque^ Quirigua^ and perhaps Ckneuen and Tultim, and on Alla 
Verapa^i ceramics. Its earliest dated appearance is probably in 
Katun 10* 

Panel Typo C occurs prominently at Piedras Negras, where it dates 
from Katuna 12 to 16^ and appears also at Yaxchilan and Chichen 
Itsa (%* 2/, d). Many striking parallets exist in the latter representa¬ 
tions* The type is suggested at Tulum, 

Panel Typo D occut^ at Copan and Quirigua (Katuns 15, 16)* 

Fane! Type E occurs prominenUy on two Quirigua stelae (Katun 17) 
and In the Dresden, Madrid, and Perea Codices. 

A tuberous root, probably the ivater lily rhizome, is occasionally 
depicted. It occurs with striking realism on a va$e from Yucatan 
(fig, 6c)* Similar designs occur at Palenque (fig. le and^ perhaps, it). 
Stylized, the rounded objects at the ends of long siems at Sayil (Entry 
121b) compare Tivith the rhizomes of figure Gc, both in marking and in 
position. Analogous forms, trhich recapture much of the same sw'ollen, 
knobby appearance, arc discussed l>e1ow^ in connection with the Over¬ 
all Typo I la. They are found at ralcnquc, Chichen Itza, the Alta 
VerapaZi and* in highly variant form, Copan. 

Uncertainties in the chronological record, coupled with the lack of 
sufficient data about representations on media other tlian the monu¬ 
ments, prohibit more than speculation about the development of floral 
forms. In analyzing the w^ater lily forms, however, one is constantly 
forced to revert to the decorations in the Palace at Palenque* Here 
occur what seem to be the most realistic portrayals, the most convinc¬ 
ing prototypes to nature, the most characteristic convention alizationa 
(figs* U, e, Sg). Stek S at Piedros Kegras* w hich displays ratiier close 
similarities in flower and IcaveSp is relatively early (9*14.15.0.0?)* It is 
tempting to look toward the Usumacinta region for the major develop¬ 
ments in the elaboratioii of the water lUy* 
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MYTHIC ASSOCIATIOKS OF PROBABLE WATER LILIES 
OEN'ERAL CONarDEEATIOIifi 

As has been indicstedt the water lily lies frequently been associated 
with inytholoffic figures in highly distinctive ways in Maya art. 
These associations arc given for individual representations in table 1 
and are summarized in tables 5 and 6. 

The tnythic or symbolic associations arc of different sorts: (1) The 
source of the water lily, i. c., the representations from which it seeinB to 
emerge; (2) the anatomical portion of a being from which the water lily 
emerges; and (3) the figures occurring amidst the plant. Additional 
features tabulated are the presence of flower-eating fish and of death 
symbols, the latter said by Lothrop to bo a recurrent feature with w'aler 
plants (Lothrop, 1930, p, IGI; Thompson, 1050). The presence of 
the water lily in human and nonhuman headdresses is also noted, 
and the occurrenca of these forms in glyplm is indicated. Presences 
of water lilies anyivhere in the often very olahoratc human head¬ 
dresses are recorded. Only those water IQios which appear actually 
to be worn ara rewrded for nonbuman headdresses, the growth of 
plants from the head being classified umler a separate category. 

Mythic beinga serving as the source of the plant arc the heads of 
various long-nosed, serpentine, and perhaps bird forms, subsumed 
under the name of "Serpent Head X"; * the Long-nosed God, complete 
with body; various forma with birdlike attributes, tabulated separalcly 
under the headings "Wing Panel,” "Serpent Bird,” and “Bird," but 
perhaps to be treated as manifestations of a ample entity;* and the 
jaguar. Mask panels, which quite frequently may be representations 
of "Serpent Head X” or "Serpent Bird" forms, also occur as the 
source of the plant. Aside from the jaguar, which seems to stand 
somewhat aloof, the complete is a tightly knit one. Subslitiuion of 
attributes appear to have been marked, both on on artistic and con¬ 
ceptual level. 

■ Tlw t»m "a«nxnl X'* UMkm ann KMi1«r, null StmV [IMi, pp. Tlhat [vta- 

fblf been ulvnAc4 Monrhat In mMiiInn Ovin IhtHr nrirLnn] M**. but the Intfichintt DraiiliUc atti-Jbutu 
iiT^ifiE fit possilAj diTprH fiFWfi* biui bcM w RKfit thnl apipi! Eirm la reqnlml tia Uktf 

uimiEL-vy t4bk4. "Bwpfnt UbthS X"" flti ulmFTiihir, Jof OJfiftI tbp fonni tubulAlhl under Itili tifiodlnr 
Ih.l1 wfn vltbLii lh& nutfi! tb hy thjeie luilbvn, Ttwy tahMtbFrrn cftUnl atlantlnn tb (Ik 

Auodalifna at DCiml V\4 Nid- twua {FkiWcr TypH Q, in tbe prewiiE wiLb tfae mjpLfaje bdin In 

^LidetSm. 

i TNf Irrtu “Ji^efpenl Djrd" ks tnlkm Dwn FHuEtrtErd a noinber nf tJtoinnkfii fit Ehle bfifn?. 

to tdiTi, It* [U«^Htlctn.tun wja IhF nmfiki fit^fiulefi Imd, BficKInc a lover 

JaWr \tAt Ib- Dt tba bovy vine itrUCtOffi fit ft bird of wvd ft« Hit AudBloy, 

¥01.1, pl. »p pp. H3-fl4>. Pplpidesa, howmr, nOnilotiM that IbEs EmEun wta ot suffldrfit ilnikdeftfi'o to 
nmet tbi of)iAtlOn DtOil imsr$ AbfiwlOC it orapdfi^Td iht kftfi''Wirm Fh-mF' In rrb'rrlnr It r^pIndrUp 
1913, p^. flO-ei, 11J« Ah *^61111*^ 1ft iwd to lOMlailfiQA fit tbo pmPEit pntKT^ Iht body at ■ bltd or iren tbfl 
■gpiiOiFCifit CfiriwLlQtullJod beM at m. avatur* iU li hcc^ptnEdf]. Dut blrdlUco 

fefilunft ™ ft ftrtd S jC« OlhM fO«a|l Ifi tubuliirron cnrfpr “^wpent Eead 
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Largely in relation to tlieso bein^^ the primary anatomical Bourcea 
of the plant Becm to be the top of the head and the ears, eyes, mouth, 
and hands; perhaps the nose and the ticck shotdd be include<l. So 
fares the jaguar is concernedp the only anatomical source is apparently 
the head {or possibly the ear, to which the stem eventually may lead 
back); this Beems cJear-cut. The cose is much more complex for the 
other beings. It seems possible, however, that the emergence of the 
water lily from the head is primarily a feature of the 1/ong-nosed 
Serpent Head X form:?!. Less certainly, the issuance of the plant 
from the mouth appears to be mainly associated with the Serpent 
Bird anil its close affiliates. Kar, nose^ and eyes as anatomical 
aoiircea aro shuttled back and forth among the various beings in a 
mo^5l complex way. 

HANDS on arms; figures AiimST PLANT 

Hands or anus as sources from which the plant springs, or lb rough 
w'hicb it passes^ fit a different patlern. Human or anthropomorphic 
figured tend lo occur with their bodies wdiolly or largely depicted, 
thus contrasting with the emphasis on detaelied heads or mask paneLs 
characteristic of the other anatomical sources. At Chichen Itsia, in 
%sdiat must surely be representations of water lilies, numerous seatwl 
Imman figures are bolding the tmduklhig plants (fig. Irf). Two figures 
at Quirigua, one show'n with jaguar pawsi stand under a canopy like, 
Panel Type E arrangetnent of creepers or stems, the low'or portions 
of which arc held in their bands and arms (Eulrics 108, 10£?), Else¬ 
where at Qiiirigim and at Co pan, the bodies of human figure* that hold 
elaljoratcd stalks are only partially'' depicted (Entries llo, 50, 51). 
This 19 also true at Palenqiie, ivhero the Loug-^nosed God and so-called 
'^^fai^c God^^ (Spinden, 1913, p. SO) are associated Wb elaborate 
steins or that poiss from their hniids (Entries 90, 81). Although 
the i>Ddies of these Palenc|ue and Copan figures arc ioconiplctcl>' shown, 
the assumption of a reclining position analogous to that at Chichen 
ItKa is indicated. The Loiig-nosp<l Deities, Gods B and K, occur in a 
scuiewbat similar situation in the Drisdcn Codex (Entry 305). A 
stalk or vine, held in the hands of God B, encloses the aeateci figure 
of God K in a Type E punch The resemblance to the Qiiirigua figur&s 
just dted h sug^i^tive (Entries 108, 109). Figures appear in panels, 
composed of interlaced vine or stalk forms, in the Madrid and Perez 
Codicea [Entries 313, 317). They do not holt! the stems However. 

A seated human figure from Paleuqtic holds a water-lily leaf m its 
upraised hand (Enln^ 76, fig. 3^7). A stem terminatmg m a reahsticaUy 
tiratcd A flower hongs from the leaf. TliU nppear^ to he one 

of the more securely identified wafer lilies in Maya art. A similar 
ao&STi^UA— n 
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representation occurs in the Dresden Codex, held in tha bond of tlio 
Long-noBpd God (Entry 301, fig. 3 A). Addilionsl appendages suggest 
that some sort of paraphernalia is depicted, but the bask elements of 
water lily pad that is held in the hand and flower which hongs from 
the pad seems to be duplicated. A design on a Yucatan bowl shows 
a flower stemming from an unidentified object which is held in the 
hand (Entry 22 1 , fig, 3d). The flower, Type B, is of interest because 
of its resemblances to some of the more surely identified w'aler lilies 
at Chichen Ititt. Its general contours and, in particular, the treats 
ment of Flower Element ff closely parallel the llovvcr at the extreme 
right in figure Id. Flow'ers, associated or unassocialcd with possible 
water lily leaves, seem to be attached to some sort of paraphernalia 
that 19 held in the hand in the Tulum frescoes and perhaps the Dresden 
Codex (Entries 131, 307). 

A series of pictiires in the Dresden Codex show God B holding or 
plucking Btalklike objects The stems arise from realistically de¬ 
picted Or conventionalized surface water (Entries 302, 303) and occur 
in association with fish (Entries 301, 304). Dancing, the god holds 
stems that arc apparently rooted as creepers (Entry 304). These 
features suggest that the water lily, or at least some sort of water- 
plant, is depicted. 

A SayU panel shows a grotesque head in full face with arms slrelching 
to citlier side (Entry I 2 lb). The hands hold bulbous objects, which 
resemble the probable water lily rbisornes of figure Ce. One end of o 
poir of stems posses from these objects, while at the other end the 
stems issue from the eyes of the being. 

HEAD OB FOHFHEAD 

The attachment of water lilies to tlic heads of Long-nosed God 
forms, or the actual growth of the plants from their heads, is apparent 
in a number of representations. Tw*o highly specialized complexes, 
essentially identical to the Over-all Types lie anrf 1 Ic, emerge. 

In a handful of representations, a distinctively shoped design, 
which may indicate the water lily rhizome, pusses upw ard from the 
head of the Long-nosed God, branching once, ll is known to occur 
only at Palenque, on Chama pottery, and in surprisingly similar 
form at Chichen Itza (Entries 73, 80, 201 , 205, 2 Q; figs. 6 A, i, p). 
The design is somewhat tuberous in appearance nnd recalls the more 
realistically depicted rhizomes of Entries 77 nnd 22 (figs. Ic, 6 s), In 
narrowing abruptly at the end, die vestigial stem whirJU is thus formed 
(Over-all Type lie) penetrates a flower of mammiform characteris¬ 
tics (Flower Elements /, 3 ). The cleat'^iut features of the motif and 
the fact iliat, like other realistic representations of the rhizome, it is 
connected with the Long-nosed God type of head, make it of special 
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interest. Somewhat similar designs, lacking identihable water lily 
attributesp appear at YajcchilaUp NaranjOp and Bortampak (Makrp 
l90Sp pi. 5B; 1908 a, pL 40* No. 1; VilJagra Calcti, m% Room 8 of 
Structure 1}. 

In a series of Type ITc reprcsentatiooSp the i^ater-lilj leaf is appar¬ 
ently tied to the forehead of mythic or huniao beings by a flower^ 
presumably also a water lily. The most certain represent a tioD of a 
w'ater-Jily leal at the forehead occurs in House Cp Palenque (Entry 68). 
Here it is not tied on by a flower^ hut it provides a not-to-bc-disputed 
precedent for the occurrence ol w^arer-lily leaves at the forehead. 
At CopftDp Tvhere it forms the well-known fisb and water-plant motif^ 
the flower which attacbea the water lily is Type E (Entry 53, fig; CA), 
Ilei'O the leaf appears in front view, but the profile depictions form a 
somew^hat more aharply defined and more numerous complex (e. g,* 
fig^. 4a, 5e, fir, d). The munded interior band (Elemen t A) is especially 
pronounced^ the outward niarginal flare is cmplmsi^ed, the shape is 
essentially square ralhct than rectangular, and the notched outline 
(Element y) tends to be characteru^ed by shorp nUJier than squarish 
protuberances. NeverthclesSj the differences seem to be ones of 
degree rather than kind. Vi'Stigial marginal notches (Element m) in 
the Dresden Codex are akin to those at Palenque (Entries 310j 76)^ 
TJie flow'er at La Amelia show^s resemblances to the asymmetrical 
Type E flowers at Copan (Entries 03, 53, figs* Ocf, A). The flowers 
on a Chajear vessel were recognized os water plants by MaudslaVi 
and the stalks form an elaborate panel, of the general sort that 
characLeriacs some of the most surely identified of the water lilies in 
Maya art (Etilry 208, fig. 5f). 

The low'or protuberances of profile water-lily leaves mentioned 
above arc of particular lutercsL, for they jut downward into the eye 
orbit in a way strongly reminu^cent of the heavy bony brow ridges 
that appear with fair frequency on grotesque heads and Beahlcss 
skulls in ilaya art. Allaj" It^ Copau, illustrates this treatment nicely 
(Maudslajp 1889-1902, vol 1, pi. 94a). A complex process of con- 
vergencOj based on artistic interplay of motifs associated w-ith tho 
forehead, may be involvctl* In any event, the designs in question 
are set off shaipl 3 ' in other w^aya^ and have close, crosscutting ties to 
the sornevvhat more definitely indentified w'ater lily leaves and flowcrSr 

In additional representations, foreheads which are marked by no 
w'ater-lily leaves are nevertheless decorated by knotted flowers of 
possible w*ater lily type. Fulbface mask pjineU seem frequently to 
be treated in tliia way. The fish and vvater-plant motif occurs with 
these associations on exterior fiicacs of the Temple of the Cross, 
Palenque (Entry 84). In one of these reprcsentaiionSj tlie stem ia 
treated os a solid band. The forehead design on Altar Uj Copan^ is 
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comparabk, aad the motif may occur Iwira in more atylLzcd form 
(Maudslaj, IB59-1902, vol. 1, pi. 97fl). I'loral forms, which tend to 
be of the mojiuuiform Flower Type If, occur with some fioquoncy at 
the ends of head bands on mask panels in the i’uuc Period archi¬ 
tecture of Yucatan. The bauds are sometimes composed of series of 
flowers in top Tiew', The Moujos coinple.\cs, at both Chichen Itza 
and Uxmal, arc rich in this sort of dcsifpi (Seler, 190!?-'23, vol, 3, 
p. 713, fig. 2; vol. 4, p. 538, figs. 266-26S; vol- 5, pp. 210, 224, 220, 
236, 245, figs. 15, 35, 37, 3S, 48, 63). These occurrences are not 
tabulated but arc cjremplificd in figure 4i. Type J flow'crs arc sug¬ 
gested in other reprcscn tat ions which are worked into the mask 
panels and which occur on the same "stem" as a Group II floral type 
(Seler 1902-23, vol. 3, p. 713, %. 2). The forms are often higlily 
stylized and, while some rdationsliip to floral designs is apparent, 
neither the possible role of convergence nor relationships with the 
water lily as such is clear. It is for this reason that they are omitted 
from the tables. 

The occurrence of water-lily leaves w itliout accompanjiug stems 
and flowers (Over-all Tj-pc IV) is iiiucli more limited. The presence 
of 8 probably unaccompanied leaf in House C, Palenquc, on the 
forehead of one of nine stucco masks on the lancr wall of the West 
Corridor, hits been alluded to previously (Entry 68). A possible 
association of the water lily with one of the Nine Lords of the Under¬ 
world is suggested. (Cf. Thompson, 1950.) On Zoornorph P, 
Quirigoa, elongated leaves apparently arc placed at the foreheads of 
the mvthlc animal which comprises the boulder and of the mask carved 
upon its upper surface (Entry I IS, fig. 3/). 

EYES 

A Meidcnu Perioil mask panel at Chichen Itza, which has inlcreating 
correspondences to several Classic Maya sites, is apparently marked 
At the forehead by a water lily leaf (Entry 22, fig. 2d). The squarish 
protuberances so characteristic of Leaf Element / overlie the eye 
orbits. Two Stems apparently descend from the leaf, each culting 
across ail aye. Tho representation compares to the descent of the 
stem from a ieaf in figure 3jj, but at the same time it suggests thu 
emergence of the stalks from the eyes. This motif occurs elsewhere 
at Chichen Itza (Kntiy 19), but isoiberwisc known only from a Sayil 
lintel (Entry I21h), Slda B, Copan, where it is repealed, and Stela 7, 
Yiischilan (Entries 50, 152, fig. 2b, J). The latter monument is es¬ 
pecially similar, for the stem likewise rises in a Type C panel in which 
animals appear. At diichcn Itza tho animals are a water bird and 
turtle (Entry 22, fig. 2d), while in the Yaxchiian representation they 
are rodentlike. .4t Ya.xchilan and Copan the eyes are feathered, 
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altliougU at thi> former site tlie being la a Long-nosed God form and at 
the latter, perhaps, a highly coRventionaliKed bird. Stela 7, Yax- 
cliiUn, may date from Katuns 15 or 15 of Baktup 9, while Stela B, 
Copan, bears a 9.15-0.0.0 msenption. 

The representation on Stela !J, Co pan, interesting analogies in 

Classic Maya art. At Copaii the stalk which liangs down from the 
eye has an inverted Long-nosed God head dangling from it; tlje stam 
then passes homontaUy into the hand of a small human figure^ 
The grotesque face from which the stem descends is in profile. Ita 
nose or beak hangs down in a way resembling fuihfaee represenlatEona 
of the Serpent Bird, and iU feathered eye may be associated with that 
being (^faud3lay^ 1889-19025 voh 1, pL 99; Maler, 1903, pi. 70). It 
is identical for practical purposes^ to the proftlc mask at Palenque 
upon which the water-lily-bolding figtire is seated (Entry 75). This 
suggests that at Copan, too, the water lily may be depicted, although 
neither flowera nor loarp^ occur. On Stela D, Qiiiriguaj a stem passes 
in a corresponding way from ha aource, in connection ivith a hiriiliko 
being, lo the head of a Long-noaed God (Entry 104, fig. 2a). Here the 
stem spomingly emerges from the bird^s mouth org possibly, cJieat* 
A fish occurs at the hird^s head or headdress which may, therefore, 
have water lily connections. 


MORTH 

The emergence of watcr-Iily-Uke plants from the mouth falls into two 
or three w^eU-defined complexes- One finds stems passing from the 
comers of the mouth of a being sho™ in full face. The stems tend 
to pass outward in elaborate panels (Types Aj B). I'he beings often 
show birdlike features; a Palenque example (Entry 72) is the Serpent 
Bird. The forehead of another, from Chichen Itzo, is marked with 
crossed bands of the type aeon to he present in a probable water lily 
leaf elsewhere at the site (Entries 24 , 22). The latter representations 
arc among the more ceitainly identified water lilies in if ay a art* 
Thi$ complex appeoi^ at Chichen Itza, Paloiiquo. and Piedras Negras 
(Entries 24p 72, 95, 99). 

A Second complex, relating to the emergence of a plant from the 
mouthp is known only from tho site of XuUun (Entries 136-140)* 
Floweru issue from tho mouths of small cats, which are held in the 
bands of human figured. Tbs composite Flower Type Q occurs, as 
docs an asymmetiical form suggestive of Type E. 

A third complex mayi, more remotely, refer to the omergence of 
Dowers from the mouth. The missing lower jaw of the Wing Panel, a 
serpent head in profile, ^is replaced by numerous foreign elements such 
as feathers and nose plugs. Among the substituting elemonta are 
floral forms, placed partially behind the teeth, thereby giving the 
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impression of cmeriging from the mouth. Conceivuhly the associa¬ 
tion is B conceptually fortuitous one, but it occurs in connection with 
the fish and water-plant motif at Palenque (Entries 70, 75, fig. 0/) and 
in highly mteresting designs on Stelae A and C and Zoomorph P, 
QuiriguB (Entries lOS, 109^ 115). At the latter site, flowers appear 
with the Wing Panel at tlie wing of the Serpent Bird (Entries 103^ 
i09)j and in at least one of these cases the outline of the Wing Panel 
is formed by a stem or vino (Entry 115), The stem b held in the 
handa of a human figure in each representation. In Entries 108 and 
100, the atom may have its source at tlio head, beak, or ear of a much- 
eroded Serpent Birdp but* in any cascp it termmales in the inverted 
heads of Ijong-nosed God forms. In this joining by means of stems 
or vinos of l^ng-noscd God heads with the heads of probable birds, 
the pattern of Stela D, Quirigua, and Stela Bp Copan^ is repeated (En¬ 
tries 104, 50). 

In the Dresden Codex a probable stem, issuing from the mouth of an 
anthropomorphic vulture, is held in the bird's hiind (Entry 303). 
This recalla the Sayil portrayal of the emergence of stalks from the 
eyes of a being who holds the same plant in ils hands (Entry 12lb). 
As b sometimes the case when the water lily surges from the mouth, 
the strems of the Sayil plant pass outward to both sides in an elaborate 
panel. 

Not knon-n to fit into a complo.v of this sort, a Flower Typo N 
design emerges from the mouth of a serpent on Stela 1, Tikal (Entiy 
124, fig, 3i). The representation Is noteworthy for lU unusually 
early occurrence, probably at the verj' luigirming of Baktun 9. 

MTSCELX^KEOEB ASaOClATtONB 

A stem is frequently associated with the jaguar's head. Front¬ 
ward growing, it^ source b hidden in the region at the bnek of the head 
or ears. Appearing on a jaguar!ike being in the Temple of the Sun, 
Palenque, the stems, two in number, seem to spring forth from the 
region just back of the ears (Maudslay, 1839-1902, voL 4, pi. 88)- The 
sterna occasionally terminate in flowers, the shape of the stem being 
unchanged. The mammiform Type M flower occurs in ihh councc- 
tion (Entry 44, fig. 4c) The similarly placed flower on a vase from 
Chama (Entry 203, fig h virtually identical to a flower wliich ties 
a probable water lily leaf to a serpentine head on a Chajear bowl 
(Entry 208, fig. S«). A jag^jar depicted on a Yucatan bowl sits m a 
wreath of probable water lilies, and a flower may grow from it$ head or 
ear (Entries 219^ 220, fig. 4d), Such features tend to a^i^oeiatc the 
jaguar with the water lily, Spinden has pointed out the wntcr-lily- 
likc appearanco of a flower in tUe Dresden Codex that grows from the 
jaguar's head (Entry 309), and on the strength of tlib has postulated a 
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further asso^mtion of the jaguar with the fish and water-pknt motif 
(Spitidcn, 1913, p, 77). 

A clo^e correspondence has been pointed out previously between 
bowk from the Eio Hondo, British Honduras, and the Esperans&a 
Period of Kamiiniljuyu (Kidder^ JeoningSp and Shook, 194G, pl.226)« 
Although the fisJi and ^vaier-plant motif occurs otdy m tlie former 
vase, and its Type Q flo^vcra tiro replaced by Typo N "leaves” on the 
KamLnaljuyu vessel, the tnylhic beings with which the vegetation is 
a^odated are strikingly sindlor [Entres 211 ^ 214;, Figs* In each 

cflsOj six projecting elements, feat hem viub croashalched eird^, rise 
from the Loiig-uo&ed God or Serpen I X heacb. The feat hem are of 
the type that sometimes occurs in qounccUon with the Serpent Bird 
and the Wing Panel {Maudslay, 1889-1902, vol. 1, pi. 99^, A). Their 

occurrence at the top of the head reealls the mask panel on Stela 4, 
Yaxchilan (ilaler, 1903, pi. TO), a represenlation which in turn shows 
Biroiig correspotidences Lo the Serpent Bird (Toszer and jlllcn, 1910, 
pp. 337ir, pJ. 21). A complex which is conceptually linked to flowers 
and, by extension, to the water lily, seems once again to embody as¬ 
pects of the bird and Loug-nosed God or serpentine forma. 

Several ropresentaLions of the Serpent Bird with Wing Panel mark¬ 
ings show it wearing a distinctive type of bar pendant around its neck 
(Taylor, 1941, p. 52, fig. S|^). Doaigua from Balenque, Chama, 
XeaJutiikin, and in the Perez Codex are espedally to be compared 
(Alaudslay, I8S9-1902, vol. 4, pL 81; Proskouriakoff, 1950, fig. 95c; 
DiesehlorJT, 1920-33, vol. 2, p. 29, pL 32i; Perei^ 125). The pendant 
recurs at tlie necks of probable vitlturea in a panel of waLer lilies at 
Chicheu Itza (Entry 2C, fig+ Id; Tozzer and Allen, 1010, p. 332^ pL 19, 
fig. 14). It appears again at the neck of a similar bird, pictured on a 
Kfo Hondo ii^asc, resting on a possible water-lily plant (Entry 215). 
Serpent-Bird dike beings occur in fuU-figure glyphs on Stela D and 
2k}oinorph B, Quirigua, some times witti the bar pendant and some¬ 
times with vulture aspects (Maudslay, lS89“l9tJ2, voL 2, pk. 14, 15, 
25, 26; Spinden, 1013, pp. SO^Sl), 

Flowerlike fortns, which may well be water lilies, occasionally ap¬ 
pear at tho corners of shields or shieldliko medallioos. Such Pow'era 
are tabulated, but the frequent placement of probable baits of feather- 
work at the corners of shields proved a source of confusion (cf, ^^aler, 
1901, pi. 17; 1903, pi. 74, Ko. 2). Flowed or feathem at the four 
corners of the jaguar-head shield in the Temple of the Sun, Palenque, 
form perfect Palenque-iype water lilies except for absence of sepals 
(Entry 8Id). .Medaliioiis at Palenque, Quirigua, and El Chicozapote 
may possibly be compared (EuLrics 81c, 103c, 116, 59a). Floral forms 
also appear at the comers of "eclipse ahidds" on pages 56 and perbapa 
52 of the Dresden Codex. 
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Stylized dowers occasionally appear on loincloth aprons as the 
central dement in Proakouriakoff's leaf-anU-fvinge motif (Proskouria- 
koff, 1050, pp. 38, 07; Entries S9b, 07a, 103a, I22a), It is of inicreBt, 
therefore, tliat more rcalbtically treated flowers bang from sieiiis in a 
corresponding position (Etiirics 2l7d, 3i2b)« 

A possible association of significance exists between tho water lily 
and the ball gome. Water lily designs occur prominently on the 
bcticbcs of tbo Great Boll Court at Chicbcn Itza, a single motif, of 
flowering stalks growing from the decapitated neck of a ball-gatne 
player, being repeated six times (Eutr 3 ' 35). Water lilies arc 
prominently depicted eleaewbcre in the Ball Court complex—in the 
South Temple, tho Temple of the Tigers, and tbo Ixjw'er Chamber of 
die Tigers. Floral forms are, however, of heavy occurrence ebewbere 
in the representative art of Cbiclicn Itza, jUtbougb ball-court 
markers at C hin k ill tic anti Copon also display floral reprcscntatioits, 
many otbets are lacking in them. While these occurrences are of 
considerable interest, it Bccms best, in view of the incoudusivc data, 
not to press the matter too far. 

glyphic associations of phobadle water lilies 

Several of tho reprcsenlalions referred to in the preceding section 
arc hieroglyphs. It is apparent, therefore, that nonglyphic portrayals 
Tvhich share a given complex with glyphs bear upon the problem of 
the glyphs and are, in turn, to be understood in terms of them. 

The occurrence of Long-no.sed God beads connected by stems to 
bird forms is of particular interest in this regard (Entries 50, 104, 108, 
100). Stela D, Quirigua, is one ol the rare monuments having full- 
figure inscriptiods (fig. 2fl). Here the long-nosed being is the head- 
variant of the number 13, and the grotesque bird, with a fleshlcss lower 
jawbone, is the full-figure variant of the tun sign (Moriey, 1915, 
fig, 525'). The inverted long-nosed bends on Stelae A and C, Qui- 
ngua, wdiich dangle from possible water lily stems, have the dawn- 
curved, bcaklike noses of the bird forms in the hieroglyphs (Entries 
lOS, 109). Their heads arc marked with ttiu sigiw, w'hich appear 
prominently in connection with a probable water lily panel at Palenquc 
(Entry 71), and are feathered (cf. Entries 211, 214). On Stela B, 
Copan, the dangling Long-nosed God beads may also have a connec¬ 
tion with time periods of the sort dealt with on Stela IJ at Quirigua 
(Entry 50, fig. 26). 

The head variant of the number 13 recurs, in connection with the 
water lily, at Palenque (Moriey, 1915, fig, 52*,y; Entry 69, fig. 4a). 
The leaf is tied to tho Ijong-noscd God's forehead by a sash, and 
floral forms rise from the leaf or head. 
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Flowers, apparent variants of the Typo E water lilies at Copan, 
are tied to the heads of several beings in the fnll-figure gbThs of Stela 
D and Zoomoiph B, Quirigna, Toads, as the ulnal variants, wear 
such headdresses on Stela D (Entry 105) and Zoomorph B (Entry 112). 
In other glyphs, of unknown significance, beings wear similar flowers 
(Zoomorph B, Entries 113, 114). A possible flower is placed at the 
forehead of a head variant of the number zero (Stela D, Entry 106). 

A flower-bearing stem issuing from its head or ear, tlie jaguar occum 
at Cop an in glyphs of unknown meaning (Entries 44, 49, fig, 4<r). 
Jaguar glyphs at Yaxchilan may depict flowers in top view, near 
although not connected to the head; fealherwork may, instead, bo 
intended (Maudslay, 1S89-1902, vol, 2, pis. 88, Nos. G, 7; 89, Glyph 
M2). More closely corresponding to the jaguar of figure 4c is tho same 
animal in the variable element in the Introducing Gylph, aa patron of 
the month Pop. Beyer, while regarding the tusk as tbn most charac¬ 
teristic detail of the jaguar as a month indicator, notes the presence of 
"flourishes” adorning its head (Beyer, 1931, p. 100). These flourishes 
are, in some instances without any doubt, the same stem form that 
occurs in nonglyphic art. 

The Ynriahle element in the Introducing Glyph for the month Pai 
may be “a symbol of vegetation,” which replaces the lower jaw of a 
solar deity (Beyer, 1931, pp. 106, lOS). On Zoomorph B, Qnirigua, 
it occurs in this way, given the appearance of emerging from the 
mouth (Entry Ill, fig. 6fl). A similar design occurs in Glyph 11, 
passing from the mouth of the probable head variant for number S, 
This glyph records the date 8 Pax, and it would appear that redupli¬ 
cation occurred, the characteristics of the month Pax being given to 
the full-figure variant of the accompanying numeral (cf. Moriey, 
1937-38, voL 4, pp. 167-168). 

A double row of Type H flowers occurs in association witli a kan 
(yellow) sign, comprising a glyph in the Temple of the Foliated Cross, 
Paleiuiuo (Entry 9i, fig. 4A). 

The occurrence in glyphs of vegetation forms, which have the 
ossociatioua that dioracterizo probable water lilies in Maya art, ap- 
poam to bo especially strong at Copan, Q^kigua, oiid Pnlenque. The 
present compilation of floral motifs in the glyphs lays no cldm to 
completeness, hoivover. Furthermore, much of tho emphasis on 
flowers in gh^phs at Quirigua results from repoated occurrences of 
the motif on two monuments bearing full-figure inscriptions, Stela D 
and Zoomorph B. Other examples of the rare fuU-figurc glyphs are 
not BO dominated by floral motifs.^ Perhaps, for some fortuitous rea¬ 
son, it became tho vogue to depict lbs water lily eottetiaivcly on these 

fTb«ll»li Mtil nttf-ptaat Wfttif *»« oomr tn Ibv ietijplurs4 teep# unmpurlnr lA* lUIt-ncDn dyptit 
mt Eftleikquv (EdP? 
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Quirigruii monuments, and in applying Qm lavored motif regard was 
not given to the inherent syitiboUani moat appropriate to the spcdUc 
time units^ nimiberg, or deities bivolved. That this explanation can¬ 
not hold for all the gh^phic floral representations on these monurnentSp 
particularly on Stela is indicated by certain important corre¬ 
spondences to motifs eke where in Maya art. Xor is a brief held for 
this explanation of the othor floral occurrences, 

Thompson j in his recent work on Maya hieroglyphic writiiig, has 
independently noted the nssociation of certain deities with water lily 
flowers. Designated by him are the old god of the number 5 (Thomp¬ 
son, 1950, p. 133; Entry 12 in the present paper); the min and storm 
god of number 0 (Thompson, 1050^ p. 1114; Entry 73^; the death god 
as lord of number 10 (Thompson, 1950, p. 279; of. Entry 55); the 
Long-nosed God of number 13 (Thompson, 19&0, p. 136; Entries 69^ 
104); the jaguarlike patrou of the month Pax {Thompson, 1050^ p. 115; 
Entry 111); and the croeodiklike Imix earth monster (Thompson, 
1950, p. 72; perhaps various of the '^Long-nosed** or “Serpent X” 
heads in the entries, e. g., Entry 78)* The suggestion b also made 
that the comb form of the “count'* afllx^ which b usually designated 
as a firip may possibly be the stylization of a water lily flower 
(Thompson, 105Op pp. 44-45). Sudi an interpretation is consistent 
artistically ivitli many representations of the water lily andp in fact, 
had occurred to the present writer. Representations such as those in 
Entries I34a, 147 should especially be compared. 

Thompson furl her regards the normal or symbolic form of the day 
sign Imix as derived from a water-lily flower {1050, p. 72, figH 6). 
Characteristic of Imix^ in fact, are markings corresponding to Flower 
Elements a or d, k, and n (“petal” Iincs^ do-ts toivard base of flower, 
crossbachure toward base, semicircular line or color difference toward 
base). Of these elements, k (a semicircular row of dot.^ toward the 
flower's base) is especially characteristic of Paknque and Chichen 
Itsa, being unknown in the ideal form in w'hieh it occurs in the hi- 
erc^Iyphs in floral representations from other site^. Combined with 
Elements m or n (crosahachured or uncrosshatched basal aemicirclc). 
Element k forms a configuration known in floral forms only from 
Palenque and Chiclion Itza (although cf. Entry 222)^ Yet if Iniix is 
derived from the ivater lily, it b surprising that the same t5'pe of 
treatment b not more cliaracteristic of representations of this flovrer 
in the Maya area a vvhelo. If, as seems probable, many of the 
floral forms lacking these features are correctly identified as water 
lilies, it would appear cither that Thompson*^ deriTatioii k incorrect 
or that for some reason Palenque and Chiclicn Itza atone maintained 
these important features of the tradition of depicting the water hly 
vrhidh was in vogue when the appearance of the day signs, or at 
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least of tie day sign Imix^ was worked out. Could tbo portrayal ol 
the water lily flower at theso two sites have timlcigone, perhaps inde- 
pcudently. an anachronism which based ihc depiction of the flow cron 
the glyph Iiab: and thereby enabled tic arLists to duplicalo the floi^ier 
as it was represented in much earlier times? Or could some other 
media^ such as iho codices^ have continued to portray the w'ater Uly 
in tlie old Imhc mamier concoirently with the Taried changes taking 
place in the floral art of the aculptures during Classic times? If the 
Dresden Codex, with its wealth of Group II flowers, can be regarded 
as represeniatiYe of the codices, this lost explanation w^ouid appear to 
rest on very shaky foundations. 

AREAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL TRENDS 
OVER-ALL TVTE 

Site-by^ite occurrences of the Yarious symbolic associations arc 
presented in table 5^ together with totals of tlie Over-aU Types* 
Numerals refer to the total number of representatiom. The types 
designate the eomhinatiom of flow^er, leaf, stem, and root that occur 
in each representation. The most distinctirc of tJiese typos have 
been previously discussed (lie, e); the others require little explanations 

Trriifl or Mata TaSATMfiST or tue Combined Flower, BrTEM, 

aptd Root 

Typo Ib. The flower only is depicted. Because of tbo abacnce of other fcatwrea, 
this typo ia most apt to bo confuaed with btdh of fcatberR-ork. 

Type Ib. A flower occurs on n relatively siTnpde stem. If the stem is very short 
but acvorthelcss oboervabic, a questioned Occurrence b tabuisted.. 

Typo I la. A flower occurs m coQueotion with a cDEnpIcx etem. 

Type Ilbr A flower occurs on the same stem as a leaf or Icftvcs. 

Typo He. A leaf is attached to tbo forehead by uLcana of a knotted Dower. 

Type lid. A Dowor occurs In cOonoction with A dMInctively marked rlki^omo 
and atom. 

Typo He. A flower oceufo at the tip of a vestigial stem, w^hleh is bttte diflercDtiatcd 
from the tuberous rhifomO. 

Type llf. Flower* leaf, rhiiome^ and stem oceur together. 

Type II-f+ A complex stem occurs, but its afisoeia Lions are not dear. 

Type Ilia A aitnplc stem appears, unaceompaTiied by other parts of the plant. 

It Is particularly assodatod with the jaguar^s bead- 
Type IIlb. A complex stem otcurTSi imaceompanied by other parta of the plant. 
Type IV* The leaf only occutb. 

Typo lb, a flower attached to a relativety simple stem, is of greatest 
occiirroDCe in May ft urt. I^obablo flowers which lack atems are of 
next strongest occurrence (Type la), followed by flowers attached to 
complex stems (Type Ila). Of notably weak occurrcnco are the 
oombinations of flower, rhizome, and stem (ltd, e}, flowor, leaf, 
rhizome, and stem (III), and isolated leaTes (IV), Palenquo, whose 
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wide variation m this respect compares to the near univcrsaHtj^ of 
flower typc!$ and elements at Chicheii Itza, has the orJy knomi designs 
that bring together flower^ stem, le^f, and rhizome in a single represen¬ 
tation {fig. l6p cj. It may share the occurrence o! a leaf^ without other 
associations, with Quirigua only, Chiehen Itza stands out in the 
emphasis given the complex stem (Types Ila, 

Table 6 gives the occtimenccs of Over-all Types and 93Tnbollc 
associations in time. For the monuments, the break-down, when 
possible, is according to the 20-ycar katuti periods. Table 6 differs 
from the others in that its numerieal ontrics refer not to the total num¬ 
ber of representations hut to the total number of monuments (e. g., 
filelae or structures, on which the reproseiilations occur. Utilized in 
conjunction with the other tables, table 6 gives a better pcrepective 
of the to till activity put into floral representation.* 

The earliest of Lb© Over-all Types, as revealed in table 6, is the 
flower attached to a simple stem (Ty^pe Ib). The type is of steady 
occurrenco without aigixificant chronological change. The earliest 
rccortlcd occurrence of ih© complex stem is a variant Type lie repre¬ 
sentation on Stela 2, Copan (9J0.15-fl.07) (Entry 45). This distinc¬ 
tive type, while of limited disUibutionp seems to possess a fairly long 
time range. Type 11c (a leaf lied to the forehead by a flower), of 
possible ocujrenco in (larUcr times at Palcnquc, is first definitely 
recorded in 9.15.0.0.0. The complex stem, unaccompanied by other 
forms of vegetation, seems first to appear m Katun 12 (Type Hlb). 
Tba vestigial stem at th© head of a jaguar or similar being extends 
back from tho time of the latest classic stelae, erected in 10.3.0.0.0^ 
to 9.4.0,0,0 (Type Ilia)* 

AlVrniO A&SOCIATIOJTS 

Cextain sites Bt4ind out significantly in the oucurrouco of one or two 
symbolic associations. The flower-eating fidi and prcscBce of plants 
in the human headdress ore of marked oecmrence at Bonampak^ 
^lest of the associations arc present at Chichen Itza, but of especial 
strength at the site is the prcscnco of human figures amidst tho plant. 
As many of the associations appear at Copan as at Chkhon Itza. 
Human and nonhuman headdresses at Copan are fref|uently connected 

* ^'MontinKDE" u ased 1e thii UbN i IEHkIiiJ tn«&til4ii|[. A, tttld fquaila a eat 4U th« 

irt3]|t[l3fi!tl Pf p^lliEca pffrtloiia of Bdnf li biitldtiig-lliitsls, wal] pniub^, wM\$, whtmiL^, anil bq op—tolal 
finlr B iripf Ifl maaLLnuPist. Tb^ purpOH Of thU a tp flixlve m nturly u poqlbV^ ] bt ^4 

liittf with tiy the Mtbt Lp df pldtliv Uw n[cr IfU*, iTCBnl]v49 of the i|e« or eomplnlEj of E3 h pknt 
or ta^olntd. If Itiil iHt eIhlro. n SuHdUni rich fn fkppcEli^tb of Lbo pliiLPt would r^Irv 

irolxhtbkc In oermpantfi'D ilndka. '"RoptiinalnaQih" nbo tmj n It^Ea] Ea^aaCa^ In lIh Lobln. ll mny 
rpcLf bB slMi to he Ehe **4 olvBlept pf b plnpt iteb, I. e., of a cibt[prt pkpf, hut U dbiLpct thmuh 
oomrpOEi^EnlE lUlkt cinprte hoin Iho Ew$ corum OT B fflPOth, only rispilci ocoirrrooe b EohnInCvd. To 
eiBBiMifr fortbtT. [f Ewn IdeotletimBllB m Ed n ilnrki headdimB, quIf oao ocruircnce |9 but |f Ihey 

daELpctly EroetM two FrlVOKPIollonJ WO TIm puri^ aE Eha lamolimteEijSfv & to u 

nmtly At pOMjhk mi Ibe ipetiAf laTDlv«i« nnnikii irf l]» HiiiipluLti- ^ thal nr i t 
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with the floral forms, and the flower-eating fish is of important occur¬ 
rence. A greater number of associations are present at Palenque 
than at either Copan or Chichcn Jua. Flowers appear especially in 
human headdresses, and the growth of plants from the heads of mythic 
beings is marked. The greatest number of associations of any Maya 
site occnra at Quirigua. No one trait elands out; tbc oofimopolilan 
quality obsen^ed in connection with tbc Flower Elements (tabJo 4) is 
repeated. Xultiin emphasises the jaguar* Perhaps the most Blriking 
emphasis of a particular trait b found at Yasehilun,^ where the IVing 
Panel appears with great frequency, in contrast to its virtual lack of 
association with the flower ebewhore. Partly for this the 

humanL headdress, in which the Wing Panel occorSt b of cforrcspond- 
ingly high association wdth the flower. The human headdress and 
growth of tho flower from the head tend to ho emphasised in the Alla 
Verapaz ceramics. The Dresden Codex emphasizes the Ix^ng-nosed 
God*s hand in coimection with flowers. 

Traits of scant distribution serve occasionally to couple eertain 
sites together. Stems emerge from the eyes at Chicheii Itza, Say it, 
Yaxchilon, and Copan. Animals amitbt the plant, not tabulated 
separately, appear at Chichcn Ilza and Yaxchilan. Heads are 
connected hy stems at Copan and Quirigua. The nose os the 
source of gro^vih or attaclmient of vegciation occurs at Tulum and 
Santa Eoaa Xtampak and^ under quite dilTcrcnt circumstaficcai at 
Piedrns Negros, and perhaps other sites. On the monuments, human 
figures occuf amidat the plant only at Chichen Ilza, Copan, Palenquej 
aud Quirigua. FuU-figure portrayals of Long-nosed God forms in 
oonnection vnih flowers are known in the sculptures only at Palenque 
and Quirigua. 

The associations of the plant forms, some of a highly arbitrary 
nature, are given according to period in table 6, The earliest known 
Occurrences arc from Stela 1 at Tikal (Entry 124, fig. Si)* Morley 
dat^ the monument, on stylbtic groundfrom "very early in Baktun 
0, perhaps as early as 0.LO*O.O'^ (Morley, 1037-38, vol. 1, p. 297). 
On the basis of her stylbtic anaijsiaj Mbs Proskouriakoff accepts a 
dating from this early period (1950^ pp. 106, 195). Associations with 
death symbola and with n serpent head occur; the emergence of 
vegetation from the mouth is clear. 

Tbareafter, floral forms which pass from the mouth have a fairly 
gleady representation in the sculptures. Rather sjlized forms which 
seem to have valid connections wiih the flower occur at C-opan in 
Katuns 10, 12, and 15, emerging from Wing Paneb TIaloc, and 
serpent mouths, respectively. The Wkig Panel was later to become 
a dominant motif at Yaxchilafij perhaps around 9.16.0.0.0* Toward 
the close of the Classic sequence, at Xultun, probable flowers pass 
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from the mouths of ja^uais. At Chicben ItKa* m Tolt^c imm, com^ 
a peculiar recmreiice of the considerably earlier Palouque^PiedraB 
Negras motif of stems passing liorJzontally from the comers of the 
moutii (Entries 24, 72 1 95). 

Jaguars, or j^^guarliko beings, appear early as favored subjecta for 
vegetal assoeiatiotis. UsuaUj a flowerlc^ stem is shown in connec¬ 
tion with the back part of the head. The earliest known occurrence 
of this motif would appear to be in 9.4.0.06, at Yaxcliilao* Two 
katuus later, however, a mammiform and sepalless Type flower is 
added to the stem; this is the earliest recorded occurrence of the flower 
with a 0yph (Entry 44, Copan). The jaguar haa added associations 
with the flower in later times^ such as hands (9.1766,0, Quirigua) and 
mouth (lOJ .066, Xidtun)* A flower of suggcslivcly Typo E appear^- 
once also emerges from a jaguar mouth on Stela 19, Xultun ^ntry 
136). Morley, while assigning this monument to "the first quarter 
of Baktun 9,^^ grants that it may have been erected ^^sometime prior 
to 9*12666'“' (ilorlcy, 1937-3S, voL 1, p. 392). It is considered later 
by ProskouriakofF, who, however, assigns it simply to her Lal-e Claaslo, 
after 9,866.0 (Proskouriakoff, 1050, pp. 114-115)* The date is of 
coasiderable interest, in view of the similarity in treatment of the 
flower to that at Copan^ where similar types appear only in Katiui 16, 
as well aa for the possibly early association of the flower wdth the 
jaguar^s mouth* 

Other distinctive assotiations of the flower tend to come in later. 
Chronological uncertainties at YaxchUan and Pdenque, in particular, 
obscure the order and time of appearance of these motifs. In general, 
the century following the inauguration of Katun 12 saw the floral 
motif, as depicted in the aculpturea, transformed from a fairly simple 
and atandardized to a richly elaborated complex* Perhaps Katun 15 
was the time of greatest accretion of now associations. The extent to 
which the sculptures reflect the situation in other artistic media is, 
howevcTj a matter of conjecture. The centuiy of eJaboration from 
Katuns 12 to 17 saw a great increase in the number of sculptured 
monuments erected in the Maya area- This provided a greater oppor¬ 
tunity for floral forms to be depicted and, thereby, oiTords a more 
reliable range from which to draw conclusions. The peak of a curve 
showing the incidence of floral motifs would correspond generally to 
that for the total number of sculptured monuments in Classic Maya 
art. (Cf. Prmkourlakoff, 1950, %* 3a, and Morley, 1937-3S, voL 4, 
figs. 148, 149.) If the varied examples at Palcnque ore correctly al- 
iributabic to a fairly early penod, the peak of the curve for the floral 
motifs Tvould, in fact, slightly precede that for the total numbor of 
comparable monuments. !n terms of the total number of represen- 
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tationa, liowevcTi a second peak would occur in po59t-Cliisaic Limesa, 
due to the great poptilarity of flowers at CMclieu Its^, 

A growUi in popularity iu late times, whatever tlie irkitial appear¬ 
ance j is indicfited for certain motifs. Following such a pattern are 
the frequently associated troita of figures seated amidst plants and 
holding them in tliidr hands or arms. It ma}" also hold true for the 
e 3 'es, nosej and perhaps ear and neck as anatomical sources^ at least 
as opposed to tlie mouth and head. Serpent Head X, per se, comes 
into asseciation with vegetation fairly lato in the sculptures, mostly 
after 9.15^0.0^0; yet it is oonsidembl}* earlier, vegetation at its head, 
in Esperatiza Period pottery at Kaminaljuyii (Entries 211, 212, 

^ff)- 

The fiow'er-eaiing foh of the well-known fisli and water-plant 
motif is first definitely dated m 9.15^0^0*0* at Calakmul (Entry IS). 
Earlier ocoirrrenccs seem prohalde at Poleiique* however, where they 
are with the petal I ess and sepalleas Type M flower chaructcristb of 
earlier times (fig. pcrhapii dating from Katun 14]. At Copan, Uio 
appearanco of the fish ushers in a now, petaled form, Tv^pe E (Entries 
S3, 54; O.IfiJ0.0.0). Thu Copan. data might suggest the simultaneous 
arrival of a new concept and art form, perhaps the water lily per se 
as opposed to other flowers or leaves. The h*alenque data, on tlic 
other hand, w^ould indicate that an association widi fish was not inap¬ 
plicable to the earlier art form. Of course, no tiling more than the 
survival of an old form into a new conceptual setting may be indicated. 

In any event, thoro e.vists a continuity of tradition which is sizable^ 
regardless of the rather rapid addition, for about a ceutui^", of new 
motifs in the floral art of the sculptures. Whether or not the concept 
of the water Uly was intended throughout, conceptual as well as 
artistic ties form a widely ramif 3 Tng complex, some threads of vrhich 
can be traced back for a full baktun or more. 


RESEMBLANCES TO THE LOTUS IN INDIAN ART 

This is not the place to go deeply into the complex and highly 
controversial matter of possible Asiatic afrilietions. The vrater Illy, of 
course, reprosonts but a single basic trait, whatever its elaborstiotia. 
It should be pointed out, however, that botli the water lily of the Maya 
area (Nymph<i€a awpla) and the Hindu lotus (Nelumbo sp.) are 
members of a single family, the Njinphacsreae (Conard, 1905; Boys, 
1931). The stalks of both rise prominently above the water. This 
being the case, a certain degree of resemblance in the depictions of tho 
two related plants might well be expected. 

A number of conventionalizalions atrikingU" similar to Maya 
floral forms must be admitted to exist in Southeastern Asiatic depic¬ 
tions of the lotus. In the Maya area, the correspondences seem to 
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occur most notably at Cldcbon Itza, as Heiuo-Gcldern and Ekholm 
have pointed out. But they aro also marked at Polenque. The 
portrayal of the water lily as an undulating creeper, the occurronce of 
reclining human dgures holding on to lUc stalk, and the surging of the 
stalk from the mouths of monsters are correspondences specifically 
mentioned by these writers. 

Other random resemblances in the depiction of the water lily may bo 
mentionied. The Typo C ilower which occurs at Chichen ItKa, 
Paleuquo, and Chinkultic (Ggs. 5a, Ic) is closely paralldod in certain 
representations of the lotus (Coomaraswamy, 1931, pU 28, No. 1). In 
Indian art, petals jut out to give the flower a slightly mammiform 
design of the type encountered at Chichen Itxa (fig, 6&; Coomaraswamy, 
1931, pi. 39, No. 1). Again, a slightly mammiform qualily is suggested 
hy outlines, either exterior or within the flower (cf. fig. 4e and Cooma¬ 
raswamy, 1031 j pi. 41, Ko, 4), Multiple scroUa at the flower’s base in 
Indian art correspond to the Flower Element i at Chichen Ilssa (fig. Id) 
and to turned-back sepals at Quirigua (fig- cf, Coomaraswamy, 
1031, pi. 28, No. 2). Basal zoning by a semicircle of short, parallel lities 
corresponds to Flower Element i, in tlie Maya area known only at 
Chichen It*a (cf. figa. Id, h/t). As a frequent motif in India, a string 
of pearls hangs down from the Sowe', comparing in a sense to similar 
placement of feathers at Cliichen Itza (cf. Coomaraswamy, 1031, 
pi. 2S, No. 2, and Flower Element a, fig. 1(f). 

As pointed out by Hcine-Geldem and Ekiiolm, the water lily panels 
at Chichen Itza doscly resemble those of Southeastern Asia. The 
Indian panels arc predominantly like Panel Type A of the present 
paper. An gulnr and cursive varieties occur, corresponding to the 
variations in Maya panels (fig. lA-d; cf. fig. la and Coomaraswamy, 
1931, pis, 13, No. 1; 39, No. i). A water-Uly wreath on a bow'l from 
Yucatan (fig. 4(f) compares with the knotted stem in Indian panel art 
(Coomatasw'omy, 1931, pi. 3S, No. 3). 

Most closely corresponding of the flowers, perhaps, are those from 
Chichen Itza and Amaravati shovrn In figures 3e and la. In addition 
to certain of the features already discussed, the flowers in question 
have a crosshatched inner zone (Flow'er Element m) and stamen dota 
(Element which ore virtually identical. In addition, the Indian 
example has dots within its crosshachure, corresponding thereby to 
Element c of the Maya ivater lily leaf (cf. fig. 1&). 

On the other hand, the leaves of the lotus in Indian art appear to 
differ widely from water lily leaves in Maya art (fig. la-c). Consider¬ 
ing the great importance attached to the leaf, this presents a dissimilar¬ 
ity difficidt to explain away. 

The panel forms at Chichen Itza and Palenque offer the greatest 
Bixnilaritiea to the Hindu lotus within the Maya area. Other Maya 
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sites conteaipoFaneoua with Ciucben Itm or Paletiqiie differ more 
widely from the Indian material. The A panel, for esamplep 
seems kcking elsewhere. Conceivably, this may be partially corre¬ 
lated with the unuaually great use of representative design in totiiiec- 
tion with architecture at these two sites, instead of on atelae* aa was 
characteristic elsewhere. But earlier Maya sites lacked not merely 
the panel* Gronp I flowers tended to be absent, their place being taken 
by Group IV designs. Lacking pclalsp sepals. aJui interior inark- 
ingSp these earlier forma controat sharply wdth the wealth of petals 
depicted la the Indian lotus ancl differ, likewise, from the later ilaya 
representations. 

Maya associations of the water lily hsTiog correspondences in In¬ 
dian art appear to be quite numerous. The stam emerges from the 
mouth tcf. Eutry 124, fig. 3i, and Coomarasw^am^*, 193Ip pis. 37p 3S}. 
The stalk is held in the bonds (ef. Entry 25, fig. Id, and Coomara- 
sw^ariiy, 1031 p pi, 30). Reclining human figures are placed amidst the 
plant (efi Entry 25p fig, idp and Cooniaraswaniy, 1031, pi. 37^ No. 2). 
The stem grows from or b attached to the nose (cL Entry 129, fig. 3ft, 
and Coomaraswamy, 1931, pi. 38, No. 3). The emergence of the stem 
from the mouth compares further in that full-face designs frequetilly 
show the stem to bo pacing outward horizontally from the corners 
of the mouth fEntrie^ 24p 72, 95p 90; cL Coomaraswamy, 1931, pi. 30, 
No. 2). Another parallel traitp rare if not unique in Maya art, finds 
the stem which emerges from the mouth being held in the bands of 
the creature from which it issued (cf. Entry 308 and Coomaraswamy, 
1931 p pla. 34,35). And Entry I2lb, m w hich a stem passes hori^ntally 
in front view' from the eyes into the hands of the same beings offers 
a related type of comparison. Other anatomical sources may or 
may not be slmrod. 

From the standpoints of style and symbolic presentalionp Chicbon 
Itsa and to a lesser exlent Palcnque show the greatest resemblances 
to Indian depictions of the lotus. But these correspondeuces do not 
have the appearance of a superficial, newly introduced overlay* As 
indicated by its complex coimectioos Avith the Ijong-noscd God, the 
Serpent Birdp and g! 3 'phs, the w'ater lily waa deeply rooicd in basic 
Maya symbolifim by at least the Maya Middle Period. If Thompson 
b correct in suggesting that the water lily was the protohpc for the 
day sign Itnix and perhaps for the eomblike “countaffix in the 
Introducing and other glyphs^ one must postulate a long and impor¬ 
tant role for this flower. For perhaps the most striking of the mythic 
associations, the emergence of a plant from the mouth, it can be 
showm that the concept existed very early in Baktun 9, probably a 
fuU half-millemum before the representations at Chicben Itza. 
neasTi—as - 9 
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SUMMARY AKD CONCLUStOXS 

In the preceding pages, a mass of material has been a^mined in 
an effort to gain a bettor picture of the role of the water lily in Maya 
art. Three broad fields have been partially investigated. These deal 
wkh Maya religious symbolism^ intoraite connections^ and possible 
trans-Paciiic importation of the art form into the Maya area. 

The most condusiTe results have been reached in the field of reli- 
gloua symbolism, where the water lily forma part of a complex with 
the Long-nosed God and beings perhaps related to the Serpent Bird. 
The water lily emerges from the mouth and eye and grows from the 
head, ear^ nose^, and neck of mythic beings that, for the most part, 
seem to be the Serpent Bird and Long-^nosed God. Lc$a frequently, 
po^ible water lUies grow from the head or from behind the ear of the 
j&guar. Long-nosed Gods, birds, and jaguars sometimes appear in 
glyphs with the same floral associations that charaoterlae them in 
nODglypbic representations. The Long-nosed God, as the head vari¬ 
ant form for the number 13, appears on occasion, at least, to Iiave 
exceptionally dose relationships with the water lily, ratroiis of the 
months Pop and Pax also seem to have floral associations. For an 
interpretative study of the water lily in Maya religious symbolism, 
the reader is referred to Thompson's recent W'ork on Maya hiero¬ 
glyphic writing (1&50). 

Suggestive matorial emerges which bears on the problems of intersite 
relationships within the Maya area, but it is difficult to evaluate. 
Detailed studies of many additional art forms, analyzed in the per¬ 
spective offered by a more complete ceramLc knowledge of interregional 
relationshipsj are needed. WTiat, for instance, is the sigruficance of 
the very closely corresponding Yaxchilan and Chicbeu Itza repre¬ 
sentations aho™ in figures 2d and 2/? Thcae sites are areally and 
temporally remoto, yet nothing that corresponds very closely is known 
elsew'herc in the Maya area* One has Uie feeling of a vast storehouBc 
of religious and artistic conceptions into which the Maya stelae 
sculptors only occasionally and ftporadically dipped. To the extent 
that this is so, correspondences that seem to require specifically his¬ 
torical explanations may turn out to have been blind alleyfl. 

Some indications may, ncvcrihclesSp point to cormeetions betw^een 
Yucatan and the Usumacinia Basin i.hat are of a more direct and 
fundamental nature than, for example, those between Yucatan and 
the Peten. The Chichen llza and Yaxchilan representations just 
cited are a case in point (Entries 22, 152, fig. 2d,y), As repeatedly 
brought out, the correspondences between floral repreaentations at 
Chichen Itza and Palenque arc exceptionally close. Chinkultic, 
again in the western portion of the Maya area, displays a notable 
resemblance to certain flowers at Chichen lim. It may be of inter-* 
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est in this g«nerft[ conoectioa that Prciskoiiriakoff and Thompson 
hav^ pointed out apocific BTtJstio and calendric traits that rather 
strikingly serve to link the Middle Usumaeinta with the Puuc region 
in northern Yucatan (ProakouriakofF and Thompson, 1947; Pro- 
skouriakolF^ J05O). 

The major sites difTer interestingly in their portrayal of the water 
lily. Thera are indications that Palenque may have been a site of 
unusual importance in working out certain basic artistic elaborations 
of this plant. Its tenuous dating, consequently, leaves an important 
gap in our knowledge of the development of the water lily motif. 
Chichen Itza was the site where the water lily received its fuU^t, or 
at least most extensive, treatment. It may be pcrmissrible to charac¬ 
terize Quirigua as a site which dreiv heavily from several sources in ifa 
portrayal of the water hly. Perhaps as a result, its treatment never 
became as distinctive as, for example, that of Copan or Palenque. 
But it was cosmopolitan^ depicting a wide range of artistic and sym- 
boUe foons. Copfin and Chichen Itzn, more than the other sites, 
present a picture of chronological change. At first the jaguar and a 
simple, mammifonn typ^ of flower were oomhined to make a favorite 
3ub]eot at Copan; abruptly emphasis seems to have shifted to a dis^ 
tine live, asjTnmetrical flowcj^ in repeated associ&tbn with fish. At 
Chichen Itza, in Puuc timoSp a somewhat similar mammiform flower 
occurred in connection with magk panels on architecture. With the 
coming of representational aculpturo m the Mexican Period p the 
flower p in its depiction and associationsp took on strong aspects of the 
water lily in the Great Period art of the Central region, particularly 
that of the western portions of ihh area. 

Tho suggestion of an Asiatic origin of the water-lily motif seems 
to receive a certain support because of the striking artUtlc and 
associatioDsl reactnblanoes to tho lotus in Hindu and Buddhist art. 
It is difficult, hoTveverj to recouclte such an origin with the chrono¬ 
logical trends in the development of the Maya watcr-Idy motif. 
Its earliest examples are the least IndianlikCp the lato examples of 
Chichen Itza being most like the Indian lotuSn The elaborated 
Chichen treatment of the water lily could not have moved in as a 
full-blown complex from outside the Maya area, for it is too deeply 
rooted in earlier artistic and symbolic conventionalizations. This 
would also appear to be true of the only somewhat leas Emdulike 
water lily of Palenque. To explain tho elaborated water lily as of 
Asiatic derivation, it would appear necessary to postulate a complex 
series of waves of fundamental influence which accounted for new 
traits on various time levels. This seems, in fact, to be the position 
taken by Heine-GeJdem and Ekholm. No middle coursep, ivhidi 
might admit the possibility of a superficial artistic overlay but nothing 
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more, secma possib[ 0 . At the sfttrto time, the water IWy seems ns 
basically Mayan as do perhaps most other elements of the culture. 

Whatever the actual historical events might have been, several 
points of theoretical interest suggest reasons why considerable simi¬ 
larity might be expected between the water lily m the art of the 
Maya and the lotus os depicted m India. The plants are ™tually 
identical in appearance. They are, furthermore^ among the larger 
and more sho^'y flowers, tending to dominate their quiet-water 
botanical assemblages* A great deal of elaboration, in accordance 
with the canons of the art treating them, might, therefore, scorn a 
matter of probability. Although the panel dt^igns are especially 
similar in Maya and Indian floral art, they represent elaborations of 
basically simple geometric forms* The arts of India and of the Maya 
tended toward a ciireive style. They were, in addition, highly sym¬ 
bolic. The theocratic domination of the arts may, indepcndenlly, 
have been a spur to the creation of highly unrealistic situationSx 
wherein old elements within the culture were recombined in accord¬ 
ance with an aver-evolving speculative philosophy. From a dilTcrcnt 
point of view, Spinden discusses aspects of this process under the 
terms ^‘elaboration,” "elimination,” and, especially, "substitution" 
(Spinden, 1913, pp. 38, 41-46), The highly arbitrary situations thus 
appearing in the art would seem, in tum^ to modify the details of 
further religio-philosopblc speculations. If such a functional relation¬ 
ship existed within the theocracies of the Old and New Worlds, the 
independent creation of a few of the same arbitrary associations 
would not seem ao strange, after aU. The “laws of chance" would take 
on different connotations than have generally been given them. 
Wliether these varied considerations were actually operative, aud if 
so their importance, is of course imknown* But it seems un^Tse to 
ignore them in seeking explanations for the truly remarkable parallels 
that must be admitted to occur. 

NOTES ON TEE TABLES 

In table Ij presences are indicated by absences or probable 

absences by possible or deviant occurrences by "?”, and the 

presence of associated traits which do not appear in direct conooc- 
tiou with the vegetal form by "0”. The hating of the associated 
traits is incomplete, only those cases being given which appear to 
have a possible conceptual bearing. Absences are recorded when 
such factors as erosion prevents knowledge of a lrait% occurrence, 
except when closely comparable material at the oame site suggests 
that the trait is present. 
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In summation ftables 2-e), the incidence ol positive occunences 
is given under the beading "(X)” and of possiblo occurrences under 
the heading "(?)." Associated traits are not totaled. 

In tables 1 and 3, flowera which do not conform to one of the 18 
recognized 117103 are also tlesignated 

Forms which seem to warrant listing under different catogortea are 
placed doubtfully under all the categories in question. To i nd i ca te 
this multiple tabulation, pareiitbesos enclose the alternative readings. 
Partly for thk reason, the total number of questionable occurrences 
may be very great. The heaviness of the uncertain occurrences of 
head and car as anatomical sources, for example, k duo to the fact 
that the growth of stems near the jaguar's head is listed doubt fully 
under both head and ear instead of positively under only one of them. 
Likewise, doubt occasionally exists whether a fiorai form grows from 
the head of a deity or is worn as a “nonhuman headdress." 

Deviant traits, furthermore, probably include forms which bear 
no conceptual relationship to the trait complex under consideration. 
Thus, the high incidence of doubtfully recorded floral forms emerging 
from the mouth at GhJehen Itza refers to speech scroU-like designs and, 
therefore, may presumably he ignored for the purposes of the present 
paper. Similarly, the large number of doubtful occurrcriccs of the 
hands relates to the holding of paraphernalia that includes a floral 
form without, however, the flower coming into direct contact with 
the hands. This is a far cry from the scene shown in figure Id, 
although a number of inteimcdiate representations are known. 

Deviant occurrences in the artistic elements and typos give totals 
which appear to be of more significance. This is because the forms, 
while often divergent, nevertheless tend to vary around certain 
central tendencies. Tlic "eilher-or" qualify is, therefore, less than 
in the case of the symbolic associations, except in the tabulation of 
cither two or three sepals (Flower Elements fi, r, and, in functional 
relationship, 

Table ] gives the raw data upon which subsequent tables are based. 
"F" and “P," under the entry "Mask panel," indicates whether the 
mask is in full face or profile. The date for each monument is given 
aecordmg to the katiin in which it falls. Sites arc arranged alpha¬ 
betically and the monuments within a site, when possible, chrono¬ 
logically. Dates arc based on Morley (1037-38) and, when indicated 
by on asterisk, Proskouriakol! (1050). Entry numbers 1 through 
the lOO'a refer arbitrarily to sculptures and murals; numerals in the 
200's refer to ceramics and in the 300’s to the codices. An entry 
may refer to one or more representations, as defined in footnote 8. 
These representations may differ artistically, in over-all type, or in 
the indirect, "0" typo of associations (in which case all the pertinent 
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data are given). They may not diffpr, however, in their symbolic 
associations (for which presences are indicated by "X" and 
For a do&ely united group of separate media, such as different lintels 
in a single Etrueture (Yaxchilan) or different pages in a single coder, 
a single entry is given if the above criteria are satisfied. 

Table 2 gives the incidence of the artistic elements in the portrayal 
of the water lily leaf. The number of leaves, not of representations, 
is given. OccuireDccs are presented according to site totals. 

Table 3 gives the incidence of the Flower Types, according to the 
totals for each site. The individual Sower is the unit to which the 
numbers refer. 

Table 4 gives the incidence of Flower Elements, according to site 
totals. N umbers refer to flowers. 

Table 5 gives the incidences of Over-all Types and the various 
symbolic associations, according to site totals, The representation 
is the unit to which the numbers usually refer, but the number of 
monuments depicting tabulated plant forms at each site are also given. 

Table G also gives the incidences of the Over-all Types and the 
various symbolic associations. Differing from previous listings, how¬ 
ever, the occurrences are given chronologically not spatially. In this 
case, furthermore, the numbers refer to the total number of monu¬ 
ments rather than to that of the repr^entations on them. The 
number of sites and monuments depicting tabulated forms at a given 
period are also shown. 

Additional informstion on the reading of the tables is given in 
footnotes 5, C, and S and, in the text, on pages 83 to 84, $3 to 93, 97 
to 98,100,102,113, 114. For untabulsted traits, see pages 98 to 99, 
106, 109 to 110. 
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THE MEDICIXE BUNDLES OF THE FLORIDA SEMINOLE 
AND THE GREEN CORN DANCE 


Bt Louis Capbox 


INTRODUCTION 

At the 1050 census the Seminole of Florida numbered B23^ the 
progeny of Bome 150 left in the Everglodea and other remote parts 
of the southern peninsula at the end of their war with the United 
States {1835^2). There they were isolated for the nest hundred 
years—a l0(Sfc world of culture—out off from surrounding influences hj 
an understandable liate^ suspicionp and mistrust* To a groat extent 
their subsequent contacts with the ha^e done little to obange 

this attitude. 

This ^'Iron CuHain'^ not only preserved their culture virtually 
unaltered^ it made that culture extremely difficult for the eibnologisl 
to study. This difficulty was amply demonstrated by Clay ilao 
Cauley, who in 1830 made as comprehensive a study as possible 
for tho Bureau of ^imerican Ethnologj% and it is well illustrated by 
the fact that, to dato^ no eye-witness account of the Green Com 
Dance has ever been publbhcd^ nor has it been known that they pos¬ 
sessed ^ledicine Bundles, much less that their social, polilicalt and 
religious organization centered around them. 

With the simple physical aspects of Seminole culture so difficult 
to coitio by, it is cosy to see how almost impossible it is to penetrate 
to their esoteric life* Two things^ at least, arc absolutely essential* 
Tho first is a friendalsip and confidence that can bo built up only over 
a period of years, and, secondly, some knowledge of what to look for 
and what it means. Time to establish the first has been lacking to the 
ethnologist. Those whom long friendship has admitted to some 
phases of the secret beliefs hav*o lacked the background to interpret 
and evaluate them. 

This is particularly true of the Medicine Bundles. The Medicine 
in them is no longer used for ita curative properties, though this was 
the original function of much of it. The Bundles are brought out only 
for the Green Com Dance, and then they are in evidence only from 
the morning of Court Day to sunrise the following morning—24 hours 

15 ^ 
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during which it b tho almost invariable rule that no white man may 
be present. 

Two other things are behind the Seroinolo soereey regarding the 
Medicine. Tho first b the fear of harming it. There is no certainty 
ae to just what an anlagotiistie preaenco might do to injure the Medb 
cine—to draw its power or make it harmful inatcad of benign. So 
essentia] to their wdfarfl do the Indians consider the Medicine that 
they take no chances. The final element is the fear of ridicule. 
The white mim as a rule docs not bother to hide bis amusement and 
flkepticbm of rituab and beliefs that diifcr from his 

These^ thenj, ore the reasoos that the Medicine Bundles of the 
Florida Seminole have j ust come to light. They are abo among the 
reasons why error may creep into a report on the Medicine, however 
careful one may he to keep it out. Add to this the fact that almost 
none of the older Semmole who know the lore talk good Engibh or 
understand Fngibh well and combine this witli the dilBculty of ex- 
pressing abstract ideaSr and one has a further picture of the difficulty 
of obtaining osoteric data. 

Basical]jp the facU hero given are correct. The broad picture b 
autheutic. On minor points there b often disagreement at the source, 
in aottio cases it may be ivcm a misunderstanding of the question, in 
others there b an actual difference of opinion^ There arc naturaljy 
errors on the part of the transcriber. What thb does pretend to bo 
Is a skeleton, articulated m carefully as possibie, with flesh and 
akin added where practicable, but to bo built up by future investiga¬ 
tions into a comp]ctcd ivhole. And thb must be done soon. The 
younger generation cares little for ancestral lore and rituals, and 
soon the most authentic aboriginal ideologies still existing will have 
passed with the wlbg old men. 

THE JFLOEIDA SEMINOLE 

There arc only 823 Seminole. They occupy the southern part of 
the Fiorida Peninsula, from a few miles narth of Lake Okeechobee to 
a short dbtance south of the Tamiami Trail. They are naturally 
divided into two bngubtjc groups. From the begiuniag of the Semi¬ 
nole Nation, this divbion between Miecosuki and Creek has been 
recognised. The Cow Creeks speak a dialect of Creek; the Miecosuki, 
a nitchiti dialect. How diilcreDt they can bo is shown by the two 
names for Florida's great, central lake. 0-kee (water) Cho-bce (big) 
13 Mic^suki. Wee (ivatcr) thloc-ko (big) ia Cow Creek. Both of 
these names are recognized by the War Departntent map of 1838— 
the first map to show the lake correctly. In spite of mtermarrisgo 
between the groups, this difference in latiguage still persists. 
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The Covr Creeksj or Muakok^g^ proper^ live to the Borth and north- 
cast of Lake Okeechobee and number roughly a third of the whole 
poptilatioa. Their territory includes the large Government reserva¬ 
tion south of Brighton^ which was laid out to embrace the traditional 
home of several families. The others are Blattered on private lands 
where, in many case^, their families have lived for generations. They 
are uEually located on or near ranches where they can find work with 
stock raisers or vegetable growers. Most of those on the reser¬ 
vation are employed there by the Govemmeiit m maintenance work 
or with the Indian cattle herd- Those off_the^i:^ervatioa are self- 
supporting. 

The Miccosuki live south of Lake Okeechobee. Several families 
hve on or near the Government reservation at Dama, where some of 
them have established coinmercial camps for the sale of coconut-fiber 
dolls, beadworfcj Seminole clothing, and other handiwork. Most of 
the men find work of various kinds nearby. There am several com¬ 
mercial tamps in Miami where the Indiana are maintained and ex¬ 
ploited by ^Thites. There are about iO commercial campa along the 
Tamiami Trail, owned and operated by Indians. And finally* there 
are numerous families Id tbo State reservation* on hammocks in the 
mar^ands north of the Tamiarni Trailj and aU through Big Cypress 
Sw'amp- 

MODE OF LlVlNn 

Almost without exception, the Seminole live as they have lived for 
a hundred years. Each group is a family, consisting of the old couple* 
the married daughters and their families* and the unmarried eons and 
daughters. In tho center is the communal cookmg shelter with a 
thatched roof over the star fire- Around this are grouped the indi¬ 
vidual houses with thatched* ovorhsnging roofs and a wooden floor 
about 2 feet above the ground. 

They do buy groceries from the Whites and make their bread of 
white flour instead of the traditional koonti root. But in the main 
the only coricossions they moke to the inventions of the last hundred 
years are the automobile, the phonograph, and the hand Singer sow¬ 
ing machine wdth which the women put together the intricate piece¬ 
work of their garments^ 

This reelslaiico to change marks the rituals and recondite matters 
to an even greater degree. Changes do occur but they are natural 
changes* such as happen when there arc no ^xitten records, or they 
ore a normal development from year to year. None are concessions 
to the white society with which they are surrounded. Their ceremon- 
ios aro in no way for show nor do they cater to an alien audience. In 
fact, they want no audienco. Tho rituals are smcei-e and sacred and 
stiJl serve their original purposes. 
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THi; MEDIC 

The religiDua and paUtical life of the Seminole centers around three 
Medicine Bundies (sook^jha, nuc-cOi *^chief'"; or hil leesh 

‘^medicine**—a-sook-cha^ '^■bag^' {Cow Creek); ai-ykks-cbeej "coed- 
icine^^—sa-bo-keep ^^bag'*; or ai^jicka-cheej "medicine'^“Chm-a-box- 
shee-kecj "morning'^ (MiccoBuki)), Each is kept by a Medicine 
Man (hil-lccsh-wa. "medicine"—puta-clia-sheej "looks after" (Cow 
Creek); ai-yicks, "medicine"—me-for-sec, "lakes care of" (Micco- 
suki). Thus the Seminole are divided into three groups^ each of 
which has a Medidno BundlOp a ^fediema Man ftnth one or more aa- 
sistantSp a senate of three or four older men who govern the group, each 
of which has its own Green Com Dance. 

Sam Jones is the Medicine Mau of the Cow Creek Seminole. He 
got his EundJe from Ins father-indaw, Billy Smith. Hia principal 
assistant k his brother, Frank Shore, who is expected to succeed him 
as MediciDc llan.^ Oscar Hoe^ another brother^ was previously his 
principal nssistaat. 

Ingraham Billy is Medicine Xfan of the Tamiami Trail Miccosuki. 
This Bundle was held for a great many years by Billy Motloe. When 
he died it passed to Ingraham's brother, Josie BiUy. A few years agOp 
Josie was converted to the Christian faith. He gave up his position 
OH Medicine Man, but went on using his knowledge of herbs as an 
Indian doctor. For two years he lield his Medicine Bundle, during 
which time there was no Green Com Dance on the Trail. Then he 
turned it over to Ingraham BjIIv, who already had a name aa e Medi- 
dne Man, and who put on his first Green Corn Dance in 1&48^ His 
assistants are his son, Jimmy Billy^ and Frank Charlie. 

The Big Cypress Alcdidne Bundle is held by Frank Tucker, but he 
has had it only a few months. It w^as given to him by his father-in- 
law, Joiin Oocoola, who put on tho Corn Dance in 1049 with Frank 
Tucker as one of his assistants. For many years iliis Bundle w'oa held 
by Cuffney Tiger, w ho put on the Com Dance of the Big Cypress group, 
llo died at the Cow Creek Green Com Dance in 1947. His Medicine 
Bundle disappeared for 2 years. IngTaham Billy, Trail Medicine Man, 
had hidden it until ho could find someone ho thought capable of hand¬ 
ling it. He finally turned it over to John Osceola, whose assistants 
at tho 1949 Com Dance were his sons-in-law, Frank Tucker and John 
Billy, and bis son, Billy Osceola. 

It is not planned that tho Medicine Bundle bo passed on by death. 
The xModicine Msq* 3 assistant ia trained to succeed him, and when he 
feels hifi successor is ready, the ^redicine Man turns the Bundle over 
to him and retirea to private life. Sam Jones, by far the senior of the 
present Medicine Men, is turning over more and more of his part in the 
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ritual of the Green Com Dance to Frank Shore, and hopes soon to 
transfer tbo whole thing.^ He has been Medirine Alan for over 20 
years* 

TflE UEDICnS'E 

The Medicme Bundle la to the Scminolo what the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant was to the Jewbh Nation, The Medioine was given to him 
directly by GoclpOnd tho Bundle contains evetything noccssoty for the 
Indian's wdl-being, lYhon now conditiona arise and sometJiJng is 
needed to control them for tho Indian's bonelitj cs-te fas-ta reaches 
down sometimo during the last night of the Green Com Dance and 
places in tho deerskin that holds tho Medicino a new kind to meet the 
new Tieod. 

If tho Seminole group Is iJio ^'^body,” then ibo council of old men is 
the **brainp" and the Medicine Bundloj which is tbo concrete symbol 
of God's care for the IndiaOp b tlie Hie Medicine b alive. 

Eacli piece of it must moYo by itself some time the lost night of tho 
Green Com Danes. It has the power to do great good* That was the 
purpose for which God intended it. But if misusedp it has the power 
to do great harm. That is why it is guarded so carefully—lest its 
forces bo changed in some way into forces of evjlj lest its powers be 
turned do™ a wrong channel and become hurtful iostoad of helpful. 
And that is why the hrst thing the Medicine Man docs each morning 
of the Green Com DancOp as he stands naked in the pond facing the 
east, is to rub the w ater over hb body as he prays that ho may handle 
tho Medicine safely and for the good of tho Indian, and that it may do 
him no harm. 

This b the song of the Medicine Man as he stands in tho w^ater facing 
the sunrise^ the lost 4 days of the Green Com Dance: 

Supa-hen-sup-b (Repeated irix times) 

Ta-Lok-ka-ice 

Staf-OratA 

Fil'aa''liOP (Repeated six UzDoa) 

Ta-fok-a-Iee (Repeated four timB] 


Fog Make bright Bless 

Now they come Flods« give me something 

Don't say, “Ko'* 

Now they come Please give me something 

The fact that the Medicino Bundle is the “soul" of the group Is 
perhaps beat detnonsiraled by Iho fact that if Uio Medicine is alloiccd 
to die, as it can through several years of diseontinuance of lbs Green 
Com Dance, the life would poos out of tho tribe—"No wore Sem¬ 
inole," it was explained. “Mebbe Indian die," 1 read that passage 
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to Sftm Jones, Medicine ^lan of the Cow Cfeek Seminole^ "No more 
White ho OJOonded. "Everything gonel" 

One cannot help being struck by the truth b Indian symbolism. If 
iho Green Com Dance were neglected, the Medicine would die, be¬ 
cause it would mean that faith in the ^tcdicine waa dead. Faith ts 
the life of any religion, just as faith is an Gasential okmeut in the cure 
of disease. It is also obvioua that if the great cohesive force of the 
Green Com Dance were lacking, the tribe would disintegrate. 

The Afcdidna is always folded in a deerskin, hair side out, When 
the medicine has to be bidden out at the time of the Green Corn 
Dance, it is further wrapped in a piece of waterproof cloth tf the 
weather is indament. Within the outer covering, each kind of medi¬ 
cine is dona up in a small piece of buckskin, and wound ivith a budt- 
skin thong. The private medicine of certain of the Indians is usually 
wTapped in doth. The Medicine consists of many different things: 
pieces of horn, fcatherti, stones, dried animal parts—sonte sbt or seven 
himdrcd different items in each Medicine Bundle—but the identical 
things in each of the three huudlra. Whore the Medicine came from 
originally is shown in the story of the Rattlesnake and the Homed 
Owl, This is as it was told to me by Sam Tommie in 1938 , and 
cheeked since with two Medicine Mon: 

TUB aATTLCS^ABE ANO HIE nOSNCD OWL 

Look tiiDD syo, Eattleanakt think be bm how loog he go without eat. Horaed 
Owl he come along. He say, "ftTiat you do?” 

Rattlceoahe eay, ‘T soe how long I go without cat,” 

Owl he say he t-an go longer without ™t than RAttleanakc. 

So that RattEcenake eay, Ail right. I know 1 can go longer withou t eat than 
you oan. You go up In that tree. Don't you go away. Every 30 days I come 
out. I rattle. You holler, *0wl' " 

So that Rattlesnake go in he’s hole. Thirty days. He come out. Uattle- 
enake rattle and Owl holler, "Owl" Snake go back fai. 

Thirty days ntort. That snake come out. Me tattle. Owl holler, ''Owl" 

Three mouths. Snake rattle. Owl holler, "Owl" 

Four mootha. Snake mttle. Aio't oothin'. 

Thirty days rnoro. Snake rattle. Ain't nothin'. 3o that enake eome out 
and look around. 

Then an old person come along. Only he ain't peraon. He like a monkey. 
Call him ee-te maUtee. That means, '‘Person look all over.'* Anything he find 
he put in he's bag. 

He say to that Rattlesnake, "You glsie me you fang.” 

That Rattlesnake he say, "I only got four fang, I ^ve you two." Then 
he say, "You want Owl’s clanuT’' 

So he take rattlesnake fang and owl claw and put 'em In he’s hag. That'e 
how Indlaa get those Medicine- 

When Rionkeya eome along they can talk to animals, Uudots-kee that'a 
monkey. ’ 

l"We tall monkey, wo-wit ko koish-kee,'’ Sam Jones commented “That's 
‘Raccoon man.' "J 
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Efi'te m&t-Nfi, lie get aomfl mediciiie, but he doiui know how to uae it, TIia's 
before people come. When people coma, es-te fos-tA, he come down. He bring 
Jots more mediciDe. He ehow people how tg uee lti 

EOW THE lUOICIh'E CAME 

{Cow Creek version) 

Kae-aa-hee tom-B-seo, ''tha 03d Mfttu*' Hb hoy b fitiif-A-Atn (es-ta Ftis-tii), 
that tneaos^ "^Givea Everything;"^ 

It was very bright for 4 or 5 days before “Give Person'* came. Lota more 
people eomo In. He give 'em gifts right on ludlAH River, Indiana *sk, ''Where 
you come from?” 

Stuf-a'Sla give 'em ovarj'thlng—ha give "era lAod—ho give 'em modicUie—all 
kinds Medii^Ino—oh, eight, nine hundred kinds. He give 'em rice and every-’^ 
thing obe. Only he didn't give 'em earn. He show "em coconut shell rattle, 
you know, like Billy Stewart have for BtiH^alo Oaoce. 

Lfiist day he aay to 'em, "'Who want to bo Medidna Men?” Pretty eoon on# 
Tiger say, ^T."* Then one Wind say, "I.*" But Birds scared. Everybody else 
scared. 

[The name of the man from the Wind Clan wsa to-ka4ong^heo, Jode Billy 
explained. Tha Tiger was to-n'cc-ah-kee. There muat always be two Medicine 
Men.] 

He say to them two men, '"All right, you be Mcdidnc Men. You take the 
Modldno, Y'ou take it out in woods. You build you a little hut. You clear 
out all around it so hro won^t burn It. You put Medicine in it. Every night 
you sleep by It, You lie on west of Medicine. You hear him talk you better 
listcnr* 

When stuf-o-^sta go he say, ^^Man conafn",'' In 'bout two-three weeks, fas-ta- 
cheo, ^'Little Give/' come. He look like com. He about that taU [about 2 
foelf. His hair like com—his body all com. He ait down and talk^ 

He take out little bag [about S Inches long] with five or six com in it. He 
say, "You know what lhat ls7"^ They don't know. He say, "That com. That 
good for you." He tdi "otn fdl nbout grind it. 

Ho eay^ ^^Ybu build a shack, all Jogs close together—10, 12 feet high—IS feet 
squarc"l5 and 15, plain square. You go now cut logd. Pretty soon dark." 

He aak 'cm how many camps. They say five eampa. Not Bear, It too small. 
That's why ho make log bouse that sbe. This bo for all those camps. That 
log house ti-hec. lie toil "em be go to other camps. That ain^t eo. He give 
this com to Tigers. That be for everybody. 

Then thoy all go lo bod, go to nlcep. Com man fix bed £n comer. When 
everybody sleep, he slip out. Gene! 

^Bout eleven o'clock, noise like oiectricity—^Tlum-hum-hum-huni-hum-huni- 
hura!'^ They don't touch log house. That noise never slop aJl night. In the 
morning It stop. Then they open house. It*a full of corn. When thay open 
door it Come out on the ground. They tak<j that com to overyono in five or six 
camps. 

The next day they cut green togs. They bum out hole. They make pounding 
atleks. They put in a little corn—put in a little water^ They pound that corn 
just like he told ^em. They pound It 'bout half an hour. they make 

Sof-kee. 

They use tbs rcet of that com for seed—that what's in the cast side of the 
corner* They plant that corn 3 days after. It come np os gocHl as can be. 
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All tlmt time the Medicine Men sleep by the Medicine. One night there be 
a voice. That be after the corn man come. That voice sjtig aong abojt tlje 
Mcdlcliie.^ There be foui^five hundred kinds Medicine in that bag. That first 
night It sing bout three kinds at a time. Sometimes it sing ‘bout five kinds 
Medicine put togcthei^ix at eight or three or two. Each kind MedEdne, new 
wng. 

When that song done, that voice say, "You know that song?" Mebbe that 
Medicine Man don't know that *qng. Ho say, “I don’t know that song.” Then 
that voice sing that song again, By’m by that Medicine Man know that song. 
Some Dighte that voice ain’t come, then they sleep all night. Sometimes there 
be three song^, sometimes five. Sometimes they get through elevoa o’clock, then 
they go deep. Bometlmes they ain’t sleep all night. 

Them first two Medicine Men they got eight-nine hundred songa—mebbe 
thousand. They do this one-and-half years. Then he leach 'em one last song. 
That for all kinds Medicine, Tlicn he say, "You know all them souga?’* One 
Medicine Man he say, "I ain’t sure 'bout this one.” That voice sav, "That other 
fellow, he k now that one. You sing these songs to each other. When you wrong, 
^ thalf a year* Then t boy both kri&h' ftli them fiongii. 

Then that voice he say, "Gotta do something them youn^ boys—make 'em 
mtrong. Ym heat 'em stones. Take ^Xeam bath. After that you blood it all 
over body. You go up yonder—find it water—take bath alt tyngw-^wash all 
over. Before daylight you coiml Medlclno. See what luck you got/' 

This is a Cow Creek vereioD. Josie BiJIy, e.v-Medieme iUii of 
the AftccDsuki, does Dot ftgreo thftt the ScDijDole ohtiie up out of 
the ground near SU v^r Springs. 

now Tuz UE&ic;i\'K casjk (inccoacrjcT vEBtaioji) 

Indiana eaitne out of Llgh MM near Atlanta In GeorKia [ftcGording to Joafe BOlyl. 
Creeks comss out of klgh hill north side of big river* ^luBcogeo tome out of big 
yU south side. There were 61 different tribea of Creeks—*9 dLflferent tribes 
Muscogee: All people together 110 different tribea. Medicine leak out of another 
m on Muscogee side. Juat .Muscogte get Medicme. They give It to Creeks. 
But first MtiBCogco make house for Medicine. Medicine eay somcthing-^ing. 
Those two follows don^t eat S daya. 

When they go back, hear aainothing at yght—nildnight^srob it. That^s new 
kind Mediema. Know all Iclnda siekneoa^ Tolls 'em loo. 

ArattAH ANE^Ata 

In tho sujiuTier of 193S I took Satn ToDuoiej. ono of tho most nrticu- 
late of the Scininole, to New York for a radio broadctist. In the week 
we were there, we visited the museimis and otlier places of interest. 
In the Mnseuin of Natural Hialory are ihe marvelously lifelike Akeley 
groups of African deer and antelope in their natural surroundings. 
As we stood in front of tho first case, Sam said, “You know what we 
call ibat ammal?'^ 

No S<^inole had ever seen that animal before, or any of the 
animals in, the exhibits. But Sam went down one aide of the hall and 
back the odier and gave almost eveiy animal there a perfectly good 
Seminole name. They were descriptive names such as “Big Habbit" 
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or ''Water Cow/^ "You know how I know' about tbem auinials?’'' 
Sam OAked, 

Then he explamed that Sam Jones had in the Modiciae Bundle 
about 38 points of bom—-not full boms, but the w^liite tipSp and for 
each he has a description that 6t9 one of the African animals. Hia 
descriptions run like this: "Haif like goat's hair. Hair and taU 
like a goat. Neck with white spots. White spot on shoulder. Stripe 
dose to eyes. IIomB close together then spread. Back tail white/^ 
I took him back 2 days later and we went over the anintab agnm. 
In many cases he gave Uicm the same names; in otlier^, he didn't. 
Sometimes ho gave the name to a different animaL 

The net meaning of all tIuSj it seems to me, is this: The ancient 
Seminole Medicine contains IS horn points each accompanied by a 
description. These descriptions are not tlefinite enough to identify 
the atumal accurately, but arc delmite enough to eliminato auy indig¬ 
enous animal wuLb wdiich the Seminole tuiglit be expected to be ac¬ 
quainted. The suggestion has been made that the Saminole got 
those descriptions from the Negroes with whom they were closely 
associated at the time of the Seminole War and heforOp many of whom 
were fresh from their African homeland. 

Sam Tommie^s comment on the rhinoceros was particularly inter¬ 
esting as showing a de^nite aspect of the ifedicine. The description 
was: “Two horns and round nose.^' 

"They doan know what to do about that point/* Sam Tommie said* 
"Sam JoneSj he's afraid of it. Every time he touch it his hand swell 
up an* get sore* ^At*s the worst horn Sam got- He think he just 
take care of it- Keep it in bag. Bring it out every 4 yearSp He 
doan know what it's good for. He doan touch it* He pick it up wuth 
sticks—like this/* 

Sam Jones verified these facts* Tha name of the Lorn is ee-ah-pee, 

ON£ OaiOlNAL BU*^^nL£ 

From the beghuungand until the Lime of ihe Seminole War (1835- 
42) there was only one Medicine Bundle. Tills was in tharge of the 
two .Medicine Men* There must be two Medidne Men fora Medicine 
Bundle^ as Josio Billy pointed out, because of the rituals. Originally, 
as reference to the origin story will show, they were of eqtml importance. 
Today, Uie Medicine >Ian is infinitely nioi'c important than his as4si$t- 
ant, who doc$ not even have the title, but h called ee-nm-sbwa, "stay 
with all night," or fca-a-pox-shee ee-ma-shat-see. 

At liie time of the Seminoio War, Josie BiUy explained, little 
Cliicb came to the Medicine Man* "Going on long trip/* they 
would say. "Got to have some of that Medicine.** So the Medicine 
soasTi—38-la 
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Man would miike up a Bundle wilh a little l>it of each kind of that 
Medicine in it, and the Little Chief would take it with him and hia 
war party. In that way, a lot of these little Medicine Bundles were 
lost- Oiers. the Florida Seminole think, were taken west. But at 
the end of the war, three Bundles were left in Floridap and these are 
the three Bundies in use today. 

A great deal of tJie Medicine in the Bundles k for war; and, as 
Josie Billy explained it^ "some of it is for people^ and some of it is 
for people get hurt—like break your leg 

Ten years ago Sam Tommie told me about “Shot-in-the-heart^^ 
Medicine. Hil-ee^h hat-keep “white medicine/*^ is Creek; ai-yicks 
hat-kee is Miccosuki* It is kno^™ also as "white roots," according 
to Josie Billy. This k the medicine Josie Billy told Robert Greenlee 
about. If it is used within 15 minutes of the time a man b shot in 
the heart, the man will get well. It was effective 100 years ago when 
it was used in the Semi nolo War, but there has been no opportunity 
to use it since. “Put in waterp shake it up, drink it," is the method 
of use according to John Osceola, ^fcdiciue Man. Sam Jones, the 
oldest and most experienced Medicine Man^ saj^ that hil-eesh 
tock-fee, another Medicine in ihc Bundle, is even more offectiveH 
"Man dio hall an hour, put a little iledieme on each side mouth* 
Half hour ho come to." This iledicine was made from a snake horn. 

Another snake horn in the Medicine Bundles is the left-hand horn 
of the Snake King. Josie BiUy told me the story. 

THE. noRj; or tm qnake icisa 

Another thing in hledkltio fJosie Billr h left-hand boro from King Bnako. 

That born got pon-er. King Snake got homs- He Rvo under rcrtsk. Two fcUown 
go after him. One fellow got stick but he afraid. Other follow, ho got stones. 
He alugln*. Soake be come out. Fellow throw stotie. Bri*ak off kft'hond horn. 
Rigbt-hand horn more powerful but can't get that. 

Tbit bom make htmlin* OMy, Hold horn in right baud. Start singin\ Deer 
come up right to hom. Not good now. Dead. Cold. 

Sam Jones verified this story. There are pieces of this hom in each 
Medicine Bundle, ond Pfahaw Tiger's private Modicino is a piece 
of it, according to Sam Jones, 

POWER IS WAR MXDEri.'VE 

One evening Sam TomRiic stopped by my home. He had been 
traveling through and Josie Billy had told him to be sure to stop and 
tell me about cho-no-thlee, the "Power in War" Medicine that is 
in each bundle. 

"You got to have cho-no-thlec In wartime or you canT win," he 
explained. "Osceola, he had that. DonH eat it, just taste it. [He 
illustrated by toucldug lightly several limes with the tip of his tongue 
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an imaginary E^om^thiDg in his hand]. Mustii’^t eat all day when 
yon w&o it. It's like hard atone—like marbles. Each Medicine Man 
got Uttk piece. Not work just where you arts—work way out, 20p 
30 miles away. Indians have known it forever*^^ 

Independently of this, Henry Cypress had also told mo something 
about this stone, ^*I think that’s a spirit/^ he said, ^'Sometimes 
there j open package again, gone. Some Limes there, sometimes gone. 
That^s little stone like old time make fire.** 

Cho-no-thlee is the Miccosnki w^ord. The Cow Creekt Sam Jones 
told me, is sho-no-too toot-ka. I told him tliat Henry Cypress 
said it was sometimes there and sometimes not, "No/* he said. 
“Always there.” 

There is a atone in the Medicine Bundles "like old time make fire.” 
It is called "Medicine Stone/’ sat-too hU-eesh-wa (Creek); tai-lec 
ai-yicks’^hee (Micoosuki). This h alw-aya used to start the Medicine 
Man^s fire at the Green Corn Danoo* It is also regarded as a sort of 
insurEnee# If the Indians were unable to get modem matchthey 
could always use this primitive mothod of making fire. Each of the 
older Indians also has a piece of Hint aa a precautionary measure. 
One day when we were discussing this* Tom Smith rummaged jn his 
kit until he found hiSj and illustrated how' he could strike fire from 
it with his knife. 

THE BO&9 STOKE 

Another atone m the Medicine Bundles is called sat-loo hk-sia-ka 
(Creek)p "live stone." This is a amnll piece of the same kind of 
stone oa is used in the sweat batb^ The sweat bath stones them¬ 
selves are called sat-too hhyee (Creek) ^ taldee hi-yee (Miccosuki), 
^^hot stones.” They would bo ineffective without the stone in the 
Medidne Bundles. That is the head man—the big boss of all sweat- 
bath stones. It directs aU sweat-bath stones In their proper duties 
oven at a distance. . . . If the life were to pass out of it, the sweat 
bath tvould no longer be effectivep But whUo the stone is in the 
Medicina Bundies and aUve^ the Seminole can pick up any stone of 
that kind and use it on the sweat bath confident of its power of cure 
and prevention. 

The implications here arc so profound, that 1 mads a special effort 
to find whether there are any other “control” pieces in the Mcdicme 
Bundles. Two Medicine Men, Sam Jones and Josie Billy, both said 
definitely that there were not. 

Nahaw Tiger, one of the Cow Creek group, was sitting beside me at 
the Green Com Dance and began to talk about Ibo "oldMediciDe— 
before Indian he come up.” Nahaiv studied the Medicine for some 
time, and at one time planned to he a Medicine Man. He is head man 
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in putting -on the nnntii^g Dance (Snake Dancej tbe Indians call it) 
each fall. He mentioned the deer-hom points^ obviously the ones 
that Sam Tommie related to the Afric-an animals in the Akele}^ groups. 

'^Snake come up out of water/^ Nahaw explained. ^^Ma-tee beat 
him to deaths make Medicine of him. That there." 

^^YouVe got some Medklne^ Nabaw/^ I said. (This is the piece 
of the left-hand hom of the snake king mentioned above.) 

uncle, Old Tuatenegee^ give me that medicine,” Kahaw said, 
and ehanged the subject to some "big bull ants 'bout that long"' (a 
little more than an inch) that are in the Medicine Bundles. Sam 
Jones sayg he does use "big bull ants" but there are none in the 
Medicine Bundles. He uses them as a treatment for rheumatism but 
he geta them as he needs them. The Creek name is ha-may-lay-ga. 

It waa Nahaw Tiger who, years ago when Billy Smith was iledicina 
AfaUj aold some pa-aa to a Tampa doctor for 25 dollars. It was an 
excellent example of misuse of Medicine and its disastrous results. 
Fa-sa (Cow Creek)—pa-ace (Miccosuki)—is Just about the most im- 
portani drug In the Seminole pharmacopoeia and pia^^ a very impor¬ 
tant part in the ritual of the Green Com Dance. Nahaw wasted away 
until he was near death before be would confess his crime to Billy 
Smith and go through the rigorous course of treatment neceseary to 
restore him to a right social attUude and to liealtlL 

Of course Billy Smith kneiv all the time what he had done, but It 
was necessary for Nahaw to realise his criniCj confess what ho had 
done, and he willing to demonstrate at the coat of great physical 
discomfort that he w™ willing to conform, before hia cure could be 
effected. I will demonstrate this attitude toward crime and punish¬ 
ment still furtlier at another point. 

WAB lLATrt4SQ 

There is a coconut-sheU rattle In the Medicine Bundle^ w'hieh I have 
seen at each dance. It is the most readily visible article in the bundle 
because pf its size and charaetcristie shapep and because it is not 
wrapped. Most of the items are in little buckskin bundles a couple of 
inches long. Each of these is opened twrico each Green Corn Dance- 
once almost os soon as the Medicine Bundle is brought from iU» hiding 
place in the woods to the dance ground before sunrhte on Court Day, 
and once the foilowing morning before aunrike before it is done up 
tightly again in ita deerskin and taken from the ilance ground to be 
hidden agaiu in the woods, 

I have stood within G feet of some of these packets as they w-ere 
opened, quickly examined and folded up again, without being able to 
make out in the slightest degree w-hat is in them. The ratdo, how^over, 
can be Identified from a distance. It, also, is a piece of War Medicine. 
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It is used only in the War Dan<;e, where its purpose h to whip up 
emotion. As he picks it up to cxamirie it, the Medicine Man shakes 
it lightly close to his ear to see that it la working properly, and then 
rclurDs it to the ^ledicme Bundle. 

aow THE liEOlClNS 13 KEPT 

The Medicine ia always folded in a deerskin, tanned with the hair on 
and with the leg and neck skin. It is folded into a tight packet about 
1 foot by 2 feet and (i or S inches thick, with the hair side out. 
During the 24 hours it is displayed at the Green Cora Dance this 
packet is loosened. During all of Court Pay the legs are tied together 
and the Medicine Bundle hangs in basket form on a stake to the 
northeast of the dance fire. In the early evening it is taken from the 
slake and arranged behind the Medicine Man and his assistant or 
assistants, half of the deerskin skin side on the ground, and the other 
half folded lightly over the Medicine, the open side toward the 
Medicine Mao. 

Between Green Cora Dances, the Medicine Bundle is kept in the 
Medicine Plan's house. When the time conies for the Green Cora 
Dance, the Medicine Man does not take the Bundle directly to the 
dance grounds He takes it somew'horc in the woods and hides it. 
This "somewhere^^ is to the east of the dance ground and out of sight 
of it. ’Wlicn the Medicine Man or his assistant ^es for the Bundle, 
he wslkB cast across relatively open coimtry until he is out of sight. 
He is out of sight for some time before he reappears with the Medicine 
Bundle in his arms. 

When ho takes the Medicine away after the final ceremonieSi he 
reverses thb procedure, returning empty handed to the Dance ground 
and returning at some later day to regain his Medicine, If the 
weather is inclement and rain probable, the Medicine Bundle is 
further iivrappod iu waterproof cloth when brought from or taken to Its 
hiding place in the woods. 


&IEa' MKDtCIJSa 

Wlicn es-te fas-ta brought the Medicine at the beginning 
of things, he was not done mth it. Changing conditions would 
bring about new needs. So, when a new Medicine is needed to take 
care of a new condition, es-te fas^ta brings It. This is always the 
last night of the Green Cora Dance. The Medicine Man does not 
know when it happens, he learns it only when he goes over the 
Medicine and counts it the last morning of the dojice. For a good 
manv vears during my early aettuamtance with the Seminole, no 
new Medicine had been added. Sam Tommie told me the Indiana 
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thought this w&a due to ^*too many wire^." The telephnnOi telegraph, 
and electric lines interfered- Rceentlyj however^ Sam Jones has 
received several new kiods^—three at one recent Green Com Dance. 

Many of the Indians have their own private Medicine^ This 
follows the same rules as the tribal Medicine. Life in it must be 
renewed periodically and tUb done at the same time. The private 
Medicine ia coUoet^ by one of the Medicine Manb assisLants who 
goes from clan camp to clan camp while the Medicine Man’s fire is 
being kindled in the early evening of Court Day. Some of the 
Indians bring their own Medicine to the fire^ where it is pieced in the 
loosely folded Medicine Bundle with the tribal Medicine. 

The individual Medicine is given back to tlie owner when the 
Medicine Man is counting over and esamining his Medicine the last 
morning. The owner is standing over the Medicine Man who is 
squatted before the Medicine Bundlep opening one package after 
another. When he com.es to the proper packegOi he hands it up 
to the owner who carries it to his hut. 

I w^as interested to sce^ in 194G, the Medicine Man give back 
to John Osceola, ivho has since become a Medicine Man in his own 
right, his gnUp which had been with the tribal Xlcdicine sJl night. 
The purpose was to give it superuB.tnral aocurecy* 

OTSEM UEDlClIf R 

Another Medicine about which Josie BiUy told me is the "Thunder 
Bullet.*^ This is tim-nee-kee iu-tclce in Creek, tu-no-kat-see sa-kee 
in Miccosukip the word in each case being "thunder,” the second, 
^"bullet.” This is also a War Niedicine^ 

Wlictt roJa Etart cemlcg, ligbtninB strike tree. Go- round and rourid and tb^ti 
in gnJUttd. Harry ap and dig it out. That la Modieln«—White 8tone—tan 
Bee through it. Use It In ivarrimo, SoLdtera coming, LdcII&zib have WmX, in 
Bwamp. White soldiera can't cotue, cofi't w ^em, doa't know they there. 

Some of the IndJaDs mentioned Thunder Bird featherSp and said 
there ivere some in the Medicine. Josie Billy deoies that there are 
any* Eagle feathers, yes; but no such thing os Thunder Bird feathers. 

HEUOION 

God is sa-kee tom-maS'See in Cow Creek. This is made up of sa-kee 
(breath)p tom {everybody), mee-see (make it). In iL'ceoauki, God 
is fee-sa kee-kee o-^meek-cheep which has the same meaning. He is 
not the Indian God—he h God. There is only cue God^ for IndiaUp 
for White man, for everyone. He lives faVp far up in the ^ky and does 
not come down to earth, 

Es-te fas-ta (person—give) is the intermediaiy betivcen God and 
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man. The Seminole identifies him with Christ and* in many cascs^ 
considers that he is Christ in the form in which he came lo tlie Indians. 
In fact, this amalgamation of the two religions seems to have resulted 
from the impact of missionaries on the Indian^ He retaijiis his own^ 
because he cannot conceive that everything that he and his ancestors 
have belieTed and practiced all their hves is utterly false. He 
naively blends the two. Es-te fas-ta was responsible for the collec¬ 
tion of the Medicine by es-te ma-tee, and it was he who gave it to (ho 
Seminole at the great meeting at Indian Hiver City. It was hoj 
olsoj who instructed the first Aledicine Men on how to use it. It is 
he who hiings now Medicine when the Lidians need it. Es-te fas-ta 
gave tha Indians every iLing e^ccept comj which was brought shortly 
after that great meeting by faa-techee {fas-te^ "give'*; chee, "little'O- 

Ho-la WQ-gu8 corresponds to the devil. The word means "had" 
or "evil/" and is used in that sense as an adjective. Strong drink 
is hoda wa-gu3 and so is a viciously quaireisome man. Ho-Ia wa-gus 
lives down under the ground but comes to the surface to cany evil 
doers down beloWp He has all the earmarks of the devil. In fact 
the Christian devil may actually bo his prototype. He is rarely 
mentioned. 

This identification with Christianityj the nionolheistie idea of one 
God only for everybody^ the conception that ihc Christian God and 
the Indian God are one and tho samoi the ideniilicaiion of Christ 
with es-te fas-ta, and the similfirity of lio-Ia wa-gus to the popular 
conception of the devil are provocative aspects of the Seminole 
religion. Therein may be the clue to the ease with which the Indian 
everyivhere ha.^ seemed to adopt Christianity and yet maintain hb 
ancestral religion alongside ik 

Another surprising thing about tho Seminole religion b the toler¬ 
ance for other religions. I have never seen tho slightest attempt to 
proselyte. The Seminole seems to accept Christianity not as a reli¬ 
gion, but as an aspect of religion, and his owm the samOi Tlio first 
b suited to tho white man, the second to the Indian. Ho naturally 
resents proselyting ivhen directed against hb people because it means 
the destruction of usages and rituab ho considers essential to hb good. 
If he believes that the welfare of his nation depends directly on the 
observance of the Green Com Dancer and that the cMontmued neglect 
of this ceremony will result in tho disintegration of hb people, ho can 
hardly be blamed if ho resenU the efforts of White missionaries to 
make him abandon it. 

To recapitulate; the Seminole has experience with only tw'O reli¬ 
gions—tho Christian and hb o^vn. He believes that tho Christian 
God and bU own are the &ame—that them b only one God. He 
believes that hb religion b the relationship w4th God ordained for 
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him* and the Cliri^tia.n religion is the one ordained for the liThite 
man. Both^ he beUcvee, are true. 

Years ago Sam Tommie e^cplatned to me the Indian attitude 
toward prayer. A group of the Seminole were to meet a Govern¬ 
ment official from Washington to ask for certain things they needed. 
But before the conference they went off in the woods and prayed. 
1 aaked how they prayed, and Sam Tommie o^cplamed that they told 
God the thingi» they needed. 

^'But He knows everythingp'^ 1 saidp and Sam agreed. 

'*Then why did you have to tell Him?*' 1 asked. 

And Sam carefully explained that prayer is not for God's benefit, 
but for the benefit of the person praying. God knovi^ without being 
told wliat ia good for the Indian, and will give him what is right for 
him to have. But the Indian must never forget that everything good 
comes from God. Prayer, then, is not to ask God for favors, but to 
make the one who prays conscious of bis obligation to Gesd and, by 
implication, more worthy to receive the blesainga that God sends. 

Sleep, to tlie Seminole, la a kind of little death. In U the ghost 
comes out of the anus and, imliampered by physical law’s of time and 
space, goes about having experiences. These experiencesp remem¬ 
bered w’hen ihe ghexst reenters the body and the person w-akes, are 
dreams. 

In death, the ghost leaves the body and decs not retum. It does^ 
however^ stay near the body. Therefore the Seminole take the body 
to some L^lalcd spot, on a well-hidden hammockp for example, and 
build a longp low^ thatched hut with an elevated floor. It is just 
large enoiigb to house the body. Fires are kept burning at the head 
and foot of this hut for 4 days, during w^hich time a special black 
drink is drunk and no relative must leave. Then it la left to its 
ghostly habitant—for this is the abode of the ghost for the rest of 
time—nearby it will live its ghostly life^ mvbible to all mortals except 
“fortune tellers.** 

During Sam Tommie's trip to New York, w’c were looking through 
the cxltibit of the Western Indian in the Museum of Natural History. 
In the section on “foods,** Sam saw- some mushrooms. 

“People eat that?^* he eaid in astonishment. “That ghost food. 
Ghosts cat that and iitj, bitty bugs. You see those btiga around 
dead bodies.** 

The ghost lives a lifcp if such a paradoxial exprmioii may bo used, 
veiy much as it did before death. The catafah[ue is its home. If 
that b destroyed by fire, for example, the ghost is homeless and can 
only acquire another by marjy'iug a woman who has one. At the 
next ghostly Green Com Dance, he presents his problem to the 
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ghostly M«dicine Mati, who provides him with a ghostly vi-ife who 
has a homo for him to share. 

The soul is not the same as the ghost. If the Indian has lived a 
good life, sa-kee tom-mas-see reaches down and lifts his son! up to 
heaven. If he has lived a bad Ufo, ho-la wa-fus comes up out of the 
ground and draws him do™ to eternal fires. This is probably not 
indigenous with the Indian but has been adapted from the teachings 
of Christian ntiseionaries. If so, it is a concrete example of the naive 
blending of Christianity and paganism. 

THE GREEN CORN DANCE 

The Green Corn Dance has Beveral names. It is generally known 
aa ta-nah kce-tn (Creek); ta-nah kee-kee (Miceosuld). This means ta- 
nah (nil people), kec-ta (got together). It is also called nah-kulT 
kec-ta (good time get together); and ali-til-lo kee-ta (serious business 
get together), which refers to the Medicine, Court Day, and the coun¬ 
cil. Literally, Com Dance is at-seo o-pon-ga (Cow Creek) or ali- 
apeo tal-lil-wcc (Miocosuki). This refers more properly to the actual 
dance itself, with its particular song, rather than to the several-day 
event with its rituals, coremoaies, and big program of dances. 

The Green Com Dance has two main purposes: to preserve the 
life in the Medicine and insure health to the indindual. Or, as the 
Indian himself puts It, “So the Medicine live—so the people Jive!" 
It h aUo a necessarj purificaiion before tbc mon can eat the x\ow ripeci- 
ing green com* A woman may cat the com at any timOj but even 
email boya must prepare tliemflelvrs+ 

The site for the Green Com Dance in eclected by the Medicine ^[an 
with the greatest care, to iiiBure privacy. It is moved from ismc to 
time* I have attended several Green Corn Dances of the Cow Creek 
Seminole, but the two Miccoatiki dances differ in no essential detail. 
I have checked this with two Miccosiiki Medicme Men. Medicine 
Men attend each other's dancei^. Jolin OscTOlap Big Cypress Medi¬ 
cine Man, was a regular attendant at C<jw Creek. Cuffney Tiger^ 
his predecessor^ died at the Cow Creek dauce in 1947, The Cow 
Creek dance, then^ may be considered typical of ail three dam^eSH 

The Cow Creek Seminolcs, w'ho coristitiitc about a tliird of the 
whole Seminole Nation^ arc scattered through the pJne lands around 
the northern shores of Lake Okeechobee^ mostly in fartuly groups at 
various points tlirough the Brighton Reservation; at variana spots 
off the Fort Plercc-Okeechobeo Hoad; and for a few miles north of 
there. The country U pine lauds^ with occasional ponds and marshes^ 
and intersected by some streams* Outside of the arterial highways 
that cut through it, the roads are nondescript. Those that lead to 
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and connect the Indian Tillages are nothing but a coupk of ruta thaL 
branch and divide and rejoin in an utterly confusing way. 

The Com Dance grounds are at a distance from the nearest Indian 
village and from 4 to 6 miles off the road at the end of such a of 
tracks that one of the Cow Creek Indians has to guide the Big Cyprcaa 
and Tamlami Trail Indians who attend or they could navor find it. 
They are in a piece of weQ-drained land about four sections in extent 
called Grassy Island. It. is mostly open country with occasional stands 
of sand pine. 

The daoco is held at the beginning of the "Everything grow'in' 
ha-see (Cow Creek) j hi-yon-tsoe (Miccosuki). This is the 
new moon the last of June or the first of July, The Big Cypress In- 
dians date theirs the same w'ay. The Indiana on the Trail hold theire 
when the "Seven StarSp^" the Pleiades^ which have sunk below the 
horizon^ make their reappearance. This last Is an earlier date than 
the other, 

Aiinounoement is made by the Medicine Man of the date just a 
few days before, but even then the exact days of the important parts 
of the ritual may be inaccurate- Once the dance etarts, ho^'ever, 
there is no longer a question. For example, a couple of weeks beforCp 
and again on the Monday before, the Medicine Man told me that 
Picnic Day would be Wednesday^ July 7* ActuaUy it ivaa Thursday. 
July S. It U my c,xperlence that Picnic Day is 2 days after the calen¬ 
dar date of the new moon. 

My first fichednk of the Green Com Danco^ obtained years ago, 
called for 6 days and was outlined as follows: 

First — ^Clear land^ dean rin^ 

Becend Day—Smokla* tcbocoo leaves, 

^itrd Day—"Get wood day"; start dance—not beforo, 

Fourth Day — Put up tcboc^ko thloc^ko, Pieuio Day, 

Fifth Day—Court Day. 

Sucth DM.y —Block Drink Day—oat-kft^ta (Creek); (MkeosukiJ* 


Fictthe 7, 

From a photograpb taken juflt alter th« doee of tbe oeremoniea tho tost momins. 
It shows tbe three Eree etill burning. The clan camps ore oJon^ the horixon 
the tchoc-ko tbloc-ko in the right middle distance- The donee circle 
occupies the center of the picture, and tlw objects having to do with the 
Medlcms are to the left. This is the first picture ever made of the donee 
ground. 

Kr^: Ap Tchoc-ko tMoc4tc^ B. Ball-gauie Q, Stake^for Medicine Bundle^ 

D, Frame of sweat bath- E, Smoke of sweal^bath fire. F, Tarpaulin^ 
Sweat-bath tarpaulin- Smoke of Medicine .Man's firts^ I, Ztough outline 
of Donee cLrde. J, Log seat of Donee direclon K. Douen firo- L. Pails cl 
Black Drink. M. Torpoulin. N, Log pUe. 0, Log seat for men, P. 
yule Bird Camp. Q. Tigar Comp. R. Bird Comp. 
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The first 2 daya are sometimes oombmed. On the other hand, in 
194Sj Sunday* July 4^ was the first evening of dancing, and the cere* 
monies ended the morning of Saturday^ July 10. The calendar new 
moon was the night of Tuesday, July 6. Thuisday was Picnic Day 
and Friday* Court Day. 

The Creek schedule is: 

(Dav) katA-l:a (opoiUn^. 

Eo-too fii'ood) ah-o-kah {get together)^ 

Hom-pee shee-off (cat) Kce-ta (all day)- FiCi^Io Bay. 

Foah-kcc-taii (fafit) aick^ti (aO day), (>oiirt Day. 

Nick-ta (day) ootB-ka (resting). Ijfcrt Day. 

The Miccosuki m 

Yo-ka liA-tseo-tcc (smoHIng^i or at-^so-lIlee yo-ka ha-taee-tce. 

Cc-ta (wood) wc«-kee (briag id}. 

Im^pec-kec (eating) nick-ta-kce (day). Flcniir Day. 

0-ko iin-eticc [do cat niiich). Court Day^ 

Ka-a-pox-3hoe (tb£s la the word for *'tcmortow"), or oioh-ta tday) no-leeta-kca 
{sleeping}* Last Day. 

Various things determine the location of the Green Com Dance. 
Prii-'acy and isolation are the most important. There must bo an 
open space of 2 or 3 acres^ free of treeSp The ground must bo dry, a 
condition that varies from year to year. It is never near any perma¬ 
nent cam]!. And there must be no taboos. Cuflney Tiger^ the visit¬ 
ing \fedicine Man from Big Cypress, died at the 1947 Cow Creek 
dance. The Green Com Dance will never be held in that location 
agsiu^ The new ground* used ever since, is about half a uule away. 

There is no set time for families or individuals to arrive at the 
dance ground. Since it is the social event of the year* howeverj it is 
the custom to arrive early* cspecmlly for the women. Men with 
regular jobs arc likely to come late—just in time for the essential 
rituals—unless they are needed to build houses, or unless they are 
willing to fiacrilice their pay and jeopardise their jobs for a longer 
atay. ludiaii philosophy always consldei^ a routine job as definitely 
secondary to a full Ufe. 

The houses at the Green Com Dance ground are rarely thatched* 
They are used for only 5 or 6 days a year and it would not be worth 
the trouble or the nece^ary repairs. Instead, a tarpaulin is thrown 
over the ridgepole and attached to the side beams. Otherwise, the 
houses are of the same eonstnietion as the permanent houses, with a 
floor about 2 feet above the ground. 

The clan camps are grouped In a tough semicircle, m general to the 
west of the dance cirde. There are four or five camps, Tho Tiger 
and Bird clans are by far the largest. The little Bird and Deer are 
small. There seems to be no regular order for the arrangement of 
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Figure. S,—Ground plan of Green Com D«ice+ 


these cflmpsp except that the Bird camp haa been closest to the dance 
circle and tchoc-ko thloc-ko at each of the Cow Creek danc^ 1 have 
attended, probably because the Medicine Man^ who is a Tiger^ Uvea 
'm the Bird camp^ since his wife belongs to that dan. 

Smaller dans camp with the smaller Deer and Little Bird clans; 
visitors from the Tamiami Trail and Big Cypress camp with the corre¬ 
sponding Cow Creek dans. In 1040, however, there were so many 
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inaitotB from the Miccoauki gFoups that a separate camp was estab¬ 
lished for them. Diagrama of the arrangemeats for three separate 
daace locations are shown herewith (figs 9 and 10), Since the floors 
Mtl poles are permanent, the arraDgoment made when a new ground 
is first put to use is mamtehied until that location is abandoned. 
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FtoiTEB 10.^ — AiTfingeniGEit of elm ennipa. 


Thfl arrangement in each clan camp is the same as that in a perma¬ 
nent village. The houses are in a circle around a floorless cooking 
efaack which is thatched. This is used in turn by the Tarioua families, 
Visitorg put up temporary shelters in an outer circle on the side away 
fix)m the dance circle. These shelters arc like the regular Seminole 
hunting camps—low canvas rooh with palmetto fans spread on the 
floor and a doth over 
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THE DANCE 0BOUND 

The first thing done at the Green Com Dance is to put the camps 
in shape and prepare the dance ground. Usually the dance is held 
where it was the year before, so there is little heavy work to do. 
Structures of the year before are put in repair and the dance ciielG is 
cleared of grass and weeds. 

The dance track is about 10 feet wide and 40 feet in diameter, 
outside measurement. In the center of this is the dance fire. This 
is o-pon-ga (dance) en-tot-ks (fire) (Cow Creek); ta]-UUwee (dance) 
yo-ka-hee or ae-mee-tee (fire) (Mlccosuki). On one side, just outside 
the circle, is the ball-game pole—ko-ka (ball) a-pee (pole) (Miccosuki). 
Tills is a tail pine sapling 20 to 25 feet high, trimmed of branches but 
with the plume left at the top. From about 4 to about 5 feet from 
tlie ground, ihb pole is squared and smoothed and on these flat sides 
score is kept with a piece of charcoal. This dance track is cleared, 
smooUied, and packed. 

Every evening about sunset there is a ball game between the boys 
and girls. This is played with a deerskin hall stulTed with deer hair. 
It is about 2H inches m diameter and roughly spberical. The object 
is to hit the pole with the thrown ball. To more nearly equalize 
things between the sexes, the boys have to catch or pick up the ball 
with a pair of rackets, wiiile the girls may use their hands. These 
rackets arc usually made of green laurel, flattened and doubled into a 
small loop about 4 inches across. The two ends of the strip are joined 
together to form a handle about 15 inebeo long. Two crossing thongs 
of rawhide close the loop. They are very similar to the rackets of the 
Clierokee. 

)Vliilo this is the usual method of making the rackeU, the Indians 
are ingenious at making substitutes. I watched one of the older 
Indians rise to the occasion shortly before the dance began. lie took 
a green pnlmettodeaf stem and trimmed out a long strip about 1 inch 
wide end JS of an inch thick, lie bent this at the middle around a 
smooth Jog about 4% inches in diameter, forcing the flat sides of the 
ends together os for doivn toward the log as he possible could, and 
there he tied them together with cord. Ha left the strip on the log 
a short time to set, and then ho slipped it off. He tied the extreme 
ends together. Then he ptiiiclicd holes in the bow with a nail and 
made his cross thongs of oidinaiy cord. It was not too permanent 
a job. One of the rackets came apart before the game was over that 
evening, but it put his son in most of the game. 

The game is pretty strenuous. The boys play the girls. The 
players divide into two groups with both boys and girls in each, and 
with the boll-game pole directly between them. The player holding 
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the UU it at the polo. As the usual result is a miaa it is 

wught by a player eu the ether aide ef the pole, who, in turu, thiows 
1 at the po^c or it to a team member who ia in a better posUion 
to swre. The ball croasM from side to aide of the pole untU the polo 
» hit, and a wore is r<^terud for the side (boy or girl) to which the 
player who threw the Lit belongs. There is nothing restrained or 
fo^al about the game. It is full-blooded, unrestrained fun. There 
to feinting and blocking and efforts by the girls to wrest the ball from 
toe boys The girls run and tumble about with auprising ajHlitv 

despite their long ekirU, o ^ 

As dusk approaches the baU game ends, and the girU go back 
to the camps. Some of the men have been fitting in the tdioc-ko 
tUoc-ko watching the ball game or talking. At all times the tchoc-ko 
tWoc-ko IS a clubhouse for the men—a place common to all the 
clans, where the men may sit and talk. It is at all times taboo 
to the women and so is the dance ground itself. They can only be 
on the dance ^und when they are actively dancing or playing had. 
Following the ball game, the dance circle is sw'ept with long branehea 
and the fire started. 


HELPERS WITH THE HEnfClNE 

This sweeping is done by two young men who have a very ImporUnl 
part m the Gr«n Com Dance ritual. They are the Medicine Man's 
helpers. They are not to be confused with the "Assistant” or 
A^istanta, who are older men, already proficient with die Medicine 
and who are within one step of being Medicine Men themselves! 
These young men are known as hi-Ieesh put-cha-ehee (Medicine 
ilans) ma-na-cha (Helpers) (Cow Creek); ai-yicka-cheo (medicine) 

ai-yicks-chce (medicine) ho-po-yec rtook 
It j-' usually have a present intentba to become 

Medici^ Men, but they are only at the beginning of a long, bard 
r^d. Their duties arc manifold. They act- as police to mainULn 
order, to escort unauthorized persona from forbidden places, and in 
geuer^, to cany out the orders of the officials, (t is their job to 
find the different herbs that go into the three Black Drinks. They 
will prepare the two cold Black Drbiks the morning of Court Day 
and on the final morning they will bring to the Medicine Fire any 
or evaders for the scratching. 

With the coming of dark, the dance fire la built up and the dancing 
begins. It ia ju (;harge of a "dance hose,” o-pon-ga ma-noi-ya 
(Cow C^k); tal-lil-wee sin-ka-pa-ta-ni (Miccoeuki). He does not 
k determines what dances shall be danced, who 

shall lead each dance, and orders people who are not dancing into 

• 00871 — 52 ,- -13 * 
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the dance. He does this bj a running fire of conversation punctuated 
by staccato end explosive ejacnlstions of ^‘Staosr^ wliicU corresponds 
to ‘^Ladi&s end Gentlemen." He also whips up the dance If it seems 
to lag. If a dance boss fails to get tcanitsp he is replaced by another, 

’SMicn the kind of dance has been decided^ the leader takes his 
place in front and to the right of tlie tchoc-ko tldac-ko facing east. 
Other men and boys who are to atari the dancej take their position 
in a line to his left^ also facing east. The leader starts ilie dance 
songj usually keeping time with a rattle. He aingg a phrase and this 
is repeated by the othars. Then he turn^ to the right and hegina 
the dance, countercloekwise around the circle. Now the wonienij 
who have been sitting out in the palinettoiij begin to coma in and 
take their places beside the men, to the men^a rigbt, on the side 
away from the fire, and soon the dozens of rattles on the women's 
legs give loud cadence to the dance. 

TIK-CAj; RATTLED 

The rattle of the Seminole Indian of tmlay is one of his few conces¬ 
sions to the White €ivili 7 .atioTi by which he b surrounded but by no 
means engulfed. The turtle-shell rattle^ the coconut-shell rattle, and 
the deer hoofs that used to be tied to the womcn^s legs to make the 
dance cadcncc are no more^ or are seen only occasionally. Tha 
evaporated^milk can makes a much more Mlisfactory noise and is 
universally used. In its original function, the Indian has piinched 
two holes opposite eseb other in the top^ one to pour from, the other 
to admit air to make the pouring regular. "When the can is emptied 
of nnikj it is piincbcd full of nail holes, eometimea in a regular d^ign, 
sometimes hit or mbs. It is cleaned, the paper taken off, and beads 
or the seeds of the wdid ranna inserted through the tw'o original lioles 
in tho top. The metal w^hicb has been iurned back from these, is 
now pulled out again to keep the beads from coming out^ and tho 
Indian has a rattle with far more zip than anything he originally 
took from nature. 

Some 12 or 16 of these can rattles are tied together, and, with a 
burlap pad to keep them from chafing, a whole bundle of this kind 
is tied to each calf of a woman dancer's leg. Beneatb her long skirt 
they are quite invisible, but m she walks there is a contmual rustling. 
Once she starts to dance, how'cvcr, aho controls the sound with 
rhythmic jerks of her leg and the result gives a terrific beat to the 
dance. 

The women *^9 rattles arc more likely to have tJie harder beads, and 
there are fewer of them. This makes for a higher, sharper tone. 
It also means the w^cight is considerably less, wrhich b an important 
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corkaideratioti when so mfiny are worn. Tto. men's rattles are about 
a third full of tho seeds and give a rather prolonged "shuck^' sound. 

Each of the men carries a small palmetlo fan in Im left hand, the 
hand towantJ the fire. This is a palmetto frond cut down to a fan 
about 9 or 10 mehcs across. He holds this steadily between his face 
and the fire. If an onlooker Is holding one of these fans in bi$ hand^ 
it giTo the dance the privilege of ordering him to dance and he 
cannot refuse^ 

If the tlanre leader is using a rattle, he holds it in hia right hand 
and beats with it at* hut not touching, his left hand, which is bold 
cupped in front of him. This is sdll the position and action of the 
rattle during tho activo dancing. When each moi’^emcnt of the 
dance is finished, however, he lifts the rattle high above his head anH 
shakes it vigorously* At the same time he stops and the line stops 
behind him, the men giving shrill yips. They rest for a minute 
standing m line, urul then the dance is resume<l, the leader taking up 
again with hh rattle^ starting the chant again and resuming the dance 
step. The end of tho dance is aignaled in the same way, lint the 
leader, Instead of standings walka away. The men go hack to the 
tchoc-fco thJoc-ko and the women to fhelr groups in the palmettos. 

These groups are seated on the ground just oil the path from each 
clan camp to thn dance ground, and about two-thirds of the way 
from the camp to the dance ground. Here they sit and chat and 
smoke cigarettes and watch the dancing w'hcti they are not dancing 
themselves. If mothers have amall children wdio cannot be left alone 
in camp, they are put to sleep under mualhi canopica at retched in the 
palmettos. Tiiis is particidorly trua the last night when the dancing 
goes on all night. 

If iho dance or the dance song is compUcatod, apccial metruetions 
arc given before the dance starts. This, for example would be the 
procedure when the Green Com Dance itself is danced the first time 
the evening of Court Day- East of the dance fire but within the dance 
circle, is a large log aliotit 4 feet long. The clance leader, one of the 
ohicr, experienced men, seats himself on this log wiih liia rattle. 
The dancers, instead of forming in front of tho tchoc-ko tldoc-ko, 
form on the opposite side of the dance circle facing him. The women, 
in this case, come in from the palmettos and join the dance before 
it starts, the dancers have been Instructed, the leader froni 

his seat starts tho cadence with his rattle and the chant with his 
voice K ^Vhen tho end of the movement comes^ he signab the stop¬ 
ping point ivhen the leading end of the dancing group is in front of 
him. He now' instructs for the next movement and that is danced, 
and so on until the dance is ended. 
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THE IJANCES 

All the dances up to midnight of the Inst night are ^^fun" dancea 
and have no ritualistic flignificance. There may be an exception 
in the Feather Dance^ when that is danced every few years on Court 
Day. JosLe Billy, however^ has assured me the pnrpose of the 
Feather Dance k to keep the men awake on a day of significant 
fasting and purificatlonH The formality of the preparation for thk 
dance inclines me to believe there is much more to it than that. 

The fundamental dance that rtins through each evening of danc¬ 
ing and accounts for more than half the numbersj. is called^ juat dance."' 
For the men, it is the eharacleristic double step of the Indian dancer 
which can be whipped tip into a stomp by the dance boss. The eong 
eeems to be left largely to the discretion of the leader. He maizes it 
up as ho goes along. Since it is fundamentally simpla, the younger 
men often lead it, leaving the more intricate dancea to the elders 

Moat of the dances are nature danceSt based on the actions of some 
acdmal with which they are familiar. Their favorite of all dances 
is the Catfiah Dance^ in the cbanacterietic phase of which the arm from 
the elbow makes circles like a wheels in imitation of the catfish's £ns, 
as the Indian man curb out from the line and makes a close circle to 
the right. 

The Alligator Dance is siniilorly spectacular. At a certain point 
and while dancingp eTeryone suddenly faces to the right, and tlie men 
take the women by the shoulders and sway them back and fortb^ 
Both ranks then face completely about and the women take the men 
by the shoulders and sw-ay them back and forth. The undulating line 
of dancers looks uncannily like a writhing alligator. 

The Buffalo Dance I have seen danced alw^ays m the afternoon. In 
this dance the imitative work is done by the leader. The best leader 
of this dancer ih my opinion^ is the Medicine Man himself^ Sam Jones. 
Years agOp when 1 eaw him lead it, he held a small tom-tom in the 
crotch of hi^ left arm against his body and beat it with a small padded 
stick. For much of the dance he danced backward, beating out the 
rhythm with the tom-tom* pawing the ground, snorting* and to^sing 
his head. This is the only dance in which I have seen a tom-tom used. 
On one oocaeioup one of the Trail Indians left the dance ground during 
the dance and came back with hia rifle, which he fired in the air at 
intervals during the rest of the darica. 

Another favorite is the Steal Dance, in w^hieh one of the hoys 
dancing in the rear of the hnep Bneaks swiftly tip to tho front of the 
line* senses one of the girls by the arm, and dashes back to Join the 
dance again wilh bis new partner^ The one now bereft then steals a 
partner of his own. Another is the Gun Dance in w^hich the character- 
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btic tLCiion is ainiiTig md firing a gun. Among other dances are the 
Woodpecker Dance^ the Screech Owl Dancej, the Quail Dance^ and 
the Chicken Dance. 

The Medicine Man does not dance in the eTening dances. He docs 
dance in the afternoon, as leader and to instmet. Very often in the 
afternoon, one of the older Indians ^lU be teaching the children one 
of the danced. Children as young aa 6 or 7 year^ take part in the 
evening dances, and even younger children take part in the afterooonj 
learning the dances. 

The Medicine Man usually sita on the back log in the tchoc-ko 
thioc-ko, leaning against one of the uprights. Others of the older 
men sit in the tchoc-ko Ihloc-ko and on the log adjacent to it^ or 
If there arc more than one, and the male daJicers return to it between 
dances. The Dance Bo^ U on his feet most of the time. He does not 
dance himself. He may bold a s^^dteh or stick as a mark of authority^ 
He often tiirows logs on the fire, though this is the particular job of the 
helpers. 

There is naturally more or less passbg to and fro along the paths 
that lead through the palmettos between the dunce ground and the 
clan camps. With a moon so new, the nights arc datk,^ but the 
Indians rarely carry a light* The light from the dance fire is a great 
help, especially when going in that direction. For the rest, after a 
little while you have an instinctive idea of where the path is. 
Apropos of thisp I was walking with one of the Indiaim along one of 
the paths, when he made this trenchant comment, “Not walk so fast, 
snake not hit you*“ Needlcas to say, my progresa from then on was 
very sedatOp although I have never heard of an Indian being %it"^ 
under these circumstances. 

The dancing usually lasts 2 or 3 hours on onliiiar 3 ^ nights, and 
then the last die-hards go back to the canips, the last bed canopies 
go up and the last lantems go out, the fires die down, and the life of 
the camps is frozen in sleep. Only the dogs in a mad, yelping pack 
race from camp to camp; the little night frogs whistle; and now and 
then a screech owl's tremulo breaks the nighty 

It is e never-to-be-foigotten sight—the Green Corn Dance grounds 
St night. In the camps, the huls^ gray-walled with the bed canopies, 
are motionless, silent and ghosdika In the almoat-dark* Yet you 
know that life is there behind the sheerest of walls. You know it is 
there from the occasional cry of a child and the lowp quieting murmur 
of the mother, Down at the datiee ground the dying dance fire sends 
up a momcatety Veausius of sparks as a log falb apart, and above 
are the diamond-brigbt stars of the incredible Florida night. 
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FICSaC DAY 

PicDic Day is the first break in the roulme* This is the big feast 
day for w^hich the Medicine Man provides the meat. Probably in the 
old days, he killed three or four deer^ Today he buys one or two 
beefs, kills and butchers them himself, and divides the meat among 
the different camps. He is helped In this by contributions. 

Picnic Day is also the lime for new ihatching on the lohoc-ko 
thioc-ko and new plumes of pine or new green branches at the corners. 
Pine plumes were the decoration when 1 first went to the Green Coni 
Dance. Today the tchoc-ko thloc-ko roof U edged witli sweet bay* 
Picnic Day k a day of feasting agaiiiat tlie morrow when no man may 
eat. All day long food is brought to the tchoc-ko thloc-ko and the 
men gorge themselves. All day long there are pans and kettles fulJ 
on the ground between the log aeats, and these are replenished as 
they are emptied. Women of all the eamps and families keep up the 
supply indkeriminatelyp But still the taboo against the women is 
maintained^ They may not come on the dance ground or into the 
tchoc-ko thioc'ko. The\' bring the food down to the dance ground 
and leave it there at ihe edge. It k brought in by the men. The 
women stand outside and indicate which of the empty dkhes belong 
to them, end the dishes are handed out by the men for replenishing. 

Dancing on Picnic Day lasts until full midnight. When the men 
arc not dancing, they arc eating, and the efforts of some of the men 
to get the hist mouthfulfg of food and the vvouien to got the empty 
dishes when the ila3"’s dance is over, almost results in a tug of w'ar. 
Then the camp settles doTvn for tlie night. The preliminaries are 
over, serious business of the Green Com Dance will begin in 

the morning. 

CgUET DAY 

Court Day dawns, llie first gray in the east shows about 5 o'clock 
at this season of the year* XVith it, the Medicine Man is up and about. 
He akria hb as^gbtant or assistants. The Miccosuki name b ka-a- 
pox-shee (tomorrow') ec-nia-shat-see or ee-ma-shwa (stay with) (or 
stay with all night). At the present time, Sam Jone^i" three brothens 
all act as his assistants to a greater or less degree. For a great many 
years^ Oscar Hoe was the principal anci, at times, the only assistant. 
It was generally understood that he would be next to have the Medi¬ 
cine Bundle. The last coujde of tliotigh, Frank Shore, another 
brother, has taken the most prominent part^ and it Is expected now 
that he will be the next Medicine Man. Charlie Micco has played 
a minor role. One or two of these brothers wuH sit beside Sam Jonea 
behind ihe Medicine firo all night of Court Day—hence the name 
"stay with all night." 
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Tho three men, FrtiDk Shore, Sam Jones, and Oscar HoGj with the 
Medicine Man in the middle, walk abreast from the Bird Clan camji 
to the dance groondt (tcross it and on, approximately 175 yards to 
the mambp where they strip an<l bathe, facing the eaat^ and the 
Medicine Man ruha the water on hie body and sings the song asking 
sa-kee tom-inas-aee to keep the medicine from hartntttg him, and to 
let him use it for the gootl of the Inclians, They rcstime tlicir clothes, 
and the assistant (in this caae, Fratik Shore) goes on to the east and 
out of eight, taking with him ati empty demkin. lie has gone for 
the Medicina Bundle. The other two return to camp. 

In the meantime, the two boy$—the Medic.iue Xlan^a helpers— 
are heginiiing the preparation of the two morning Black DHnks. 
The ingredienta have already been assimibled and are under palmetto 
leaves to the northeast of the dance circle. The first of these is 
pa-sa {Creek) or pa-see {Miccosuki)- This is Eryn^ium 
the button snakcroot. This herb is used by the Seminole in many 
ways. It is a heart medicine, and is also used by tlie Medicine Man 
in his treatment of a criminal wdio 1ms been outlawed and w^ifthes to 
regain his normal place in the tribe. It is used by the ^Medicine Man 
to insure life. That is, if anyone will eat three roots given him by the 
Medicine Man wdth appropriate ceremonies, he will not die within 5 
years. This plant has been brought in w hole in bundlesp tbe stern with 
attached leaves and fruity roots, and tubers. The tubers are cut off 
with a hatehat and chopped up. They are put in a pot with cold 
water, the cold irifusion making the first Black Drink. 

This made, they start the second Black Drinkt made of a cold 
infusion of the inner bark of the wrillow-, S^ix amphibia. The Cow 
Creeks call this black drinkp ac-wa-nah; the Miccosuki, o-kee box-see 
(medicine water). The willoiv is brought to the dance ground in 
the form of a green log about SJj feet long and about 6 inches in diam¬ 
eter. The outer bark ia first removed from almost all of the log in long, 
narrow strips. Then the inner bark is taken off in long, narrow 
strips and the pot Is lined with riicsCj, placed vertically around the 
inside. Then water is potJred in and allowed to sLand^ 

Prayers are blown in this Black Drink, but not in the first one of 
button snakcroot. This is done through u hollow^ reed about 3 feet 
long. Any hollow^ stem may be used but usually it is that of the 
cattail. This is wound with three strips of red cloth, one at the end 
and two others equidistant up the stem, but leaving about 6 inches 
at the mouth end unwound. 

Ideas differ as to the meaning of this red doth. One IitdioD said 
to nie, "Some people think it means ^Red People^ but I think it means 
* blood.He was probably right. One of the Medicine Men assured 
me it is to make tbe Black Drink prevent ‘‘female sliseoses.^' Of 
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course it is not to prevent "^female diseases^'m women, because they 
do not take the Black Dnnk. It is to prevent "female di3ea3<js" 
in men. 

With the Seminole, blood is associated with women because of their 
mens4^. For example, when a friend of mine had a bloodj IluXj the 
Medicine Man told him he had a woman's disease and wouJd have 
to be treated bv the old women. He went back to the old home camp 
and his mother doctored him. Thus the old w omen doctor all female 
diseases Tvhen they are suffered by either men or women> and the 
Mediemo Man or the plain “doctor" treats both men and women for 
all rog:ti]ar diseases. Herein is also the reason that the women do not 
have to go through the purification coremomes as the men do. They 
purify themaelves every month. 

The Medicine Man's assistant (in this ease, Oscar Hoe) stands by 
the two helpers. He also blows prayers in the Black Drink. And so 
may the Medicine Man. Josie Billy, former MediciDe Man from the 
Trails told me he named over each part of the body and blew the 
name into the Black Drink' when the Indian rubs it over each part 
it will he a preventative for anything affecting that part. The Medi¬ 
cine Man himself stands where he can watch the preparation of the 
two Black Drinks and sees that it is done correctly. 

Once you have seen a stripped willow log that has been used to msJcQ 
ruedieme, you cannot mistake it. Once, leaving one of tho Big Cypress 
camps* I cams on such a log. I held it up and called back, "You been 
making Medicine?" They nodded, "Yes/' I mentioned it in another 
camp a little later. ^That's right," I was told. been a baby 

bom that camp." So, ohyioualy, the "medicine water" is used in 
childbirth. 

An important point for the Medicine Man's assistants and helpers 
kt when they turn around, always to turn to the left. "Always got 
to turn around one way. Turn like this [turns to left]. If thay turn 
around like this [turns to right]* maybe make everybody crazy, 
cs-te-fas-te watchin^ all the time. See 'em turn like this [turus to 
right)* say* 'AB rights make everybody crazy' [sweeps his hand]. 

"Dance same way. Always dance one way around fire. Big Country 
in North* Idttle Country in South- Always dance from Big Country 
to Little Country." This results, of course, in tho dancers and the 
dance line continually taming to the left about the fire. 

THfi UZDICJNC 

In the meantime the Medicine Man's other brother, Frank Shore, 
the nexl-to-be Medicine Man* has come back onto the dance ground. 
He has the Medicine Bundle. It is in the deei^kin, folded loosely 
over into a covered bosket form* the tegs* crosaed and tied* making 
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the handle^ And Frank Shore U carryiog it bj tids handle. I have 
seen Sam Jones^ the ^ledtcine Man, himself bring in the Medicine in 
a tight tmndle, clasping it in his arms. That waa years ago. Now 
he has a successor nearly ready and turns more duties over to him. 

The Medicine Bundle is put down just olF the dance circlep directly 
to the east. The Medicine Man's assistant (or the Medicine Alan) 
equals down in front of it facing east^ and begins lo cAaminQ the differ¬ 
ent packages it contains. In each case, the buckskin I hong must be 
unwound; the buckskin package opened; the Medicine examined; the 
package closed^ rewound with the thongp and placed in a deerskm. 
There is a transfer here from the Bundle to anotlier deerskin. 

At this point the actors are disposed as folioivs: To the northeast of 
the dance circle the two helpers and one of the Medicine Man'i 
as^btants are making the two Black Drinks. To the east of the 
dance circle^ the Medicine Man's other assistant is examining the 
Medicine in the Bundle. The Medicine Man himself stands between 
the two groups. There are a number of men in the tchoc-ko tidoc-ko ; 
some have gone down to the marsh to bailie; some are standing by one 
or the other of the Medicine groupa watching. 

Now the Medicme Man goes over to the ossbtant who b going over 
the Medidnep aqusts down beside him on bis left and begins to go 
over the Medic'me with him. 

\Mien the two helpers and the assistant who have been making 
the two Black Drinks finbh, they spread palmetto fans just off the 
dance circle w'here they have been working, and put on them the pots 
of Black Drink and several cups which they have thoroughly washed. 

■\Micn the Medicine Man and his other assbtant finish going over 
the packages of Medicme, the deerskin b folded in loosely^ hair side 
out, and the lege tied again to make a handleA B-inch branch of 
wood about 6 feet long w“ith a fork near the top^ is worked into the 
ground until it is firmly set. In 1949, the forked stick from the previ* 
OUB year was still in place. It was worked in more firmly, however, 
and braced with stones and a log. The Medicine Bundle is hung on 
the fork, where it will remain until evening. The Medicine is *^out." 

It b now about 6 o'clock and the first phase b over. 

SCJL4TC£llKd TEE UQTS 

While the men must fast from the midnight that ends Picnic Day 
to the end of the ceremonies at sunrise the second day following 
(approximately 30 hours), tho amall boys are not expected to. They 
come down to the dance ground and each b given a plant of pa-sa. 
He takes this back to camp and makes hb own Black Drink. This he 
rubs over bis body; an older man gives him a token scratching with 
needle, and he can cat. 
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All males must be scratched. This purifies the blood and protects 
the Indian from blood poison during the year to come. The men are 
scratched thoroughly and purposefully. Probably it vroa done in the 
first place ^'ith animal claws or snake fangs because each stroke leaves 
several parallel marks us though an animal had done the scratching, 
^Vhen T first knew about it, it was done with ordinary steel sewing 
needles held between the thumb and first finger. Three were as many 
as most men could manage, hut an expert cotdd hold four. Today 
these needles an* run through a little block of wood, and there may be 
six, Greenlee heard of teeth of garfish set in hone being used, but I 
have never seen or heard of it otherwise. 

Most of the men will be scratched the next morning, but a man can 
be scratched on Court Day, particularly if he cannot be there the 
next day. 

The boy babies are scratched at the tchoc-ko thloc-ko, and several 
of the older men, mduding the Medicine Man and his assistants 
officiate. The niothers bring their children down from the clan camps 
and wait out in the palmettos, since the dance ground and tchoe-ko 
thloc-ko are taboo to them. The younger men go out and bring the 
children in. Babies in arms they carry, but the toddlers are Jed in 
by the hand. The scratching of the children is very light. “Just 
scratch a little bit," soid Sam Jones, speaking of the babies, and he 
traced a minute cross on the back of his hand. As soon as a child can 
walk, he is scratched on the foot also. The children cry vociferously, 
but it is more from fright than hurt, because once a child is put dowm 
he shuts up like a faucet and loddlcs happily about. Once scratched, 
the children are returned to their mothers and taken hack to camp. 

The older boys, those old enough to take part in the dancing, are 
scratched os completely as the men, but not as deeply. By this time 
tlio boy's pride has developed to the point that he is ashamed to show 
hurt or fear. He walks boldly up to the scratching and takes it like 
the man he considers himself. One of John Osceola's grandchildren, 
a youngster of about S, was jdaying with hb grandfather when I 
visited the camp in September, f asked the boy if he had been to the 
Green Com Dance, which had been in early July. His grani I father 
answered by pushing back his alecvo and showing the scratch marks 
on bis ann. Incidcutally, you ciiu alivays tell, for several months 
thereafter, when u Seminole has been to the Green Cora Dance. The 
scratch marks will show below his sleeve. 

The incident above illustrates another phase of Seminole life, the 
aff^tion for children, Alen will play for an Lour at a time with a 
child or grandchild and never seem annoyed to have children about. 
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THE rEATlIEE DANCE 

Every 3 or 4 years, at least, the Featber Dance is danced. One 
Indian told me he thought it etarted as an effort of the Bird Clan to 
make their dan totem a god, Josie Billy, the former Medicine Man, 
insisists that it has no significance, that it is merely a ^'Day Dance" 
like the Buffalo Dance, and that its purpose is to keep the men awake, 
whOp otbenvise, would tend to sleep all day, 

Howeverp it differs from the Buffalo Dance m several reapecta. The 
Buffalo Dance is danced several times during the (irec^ti Com Dance 
every year. The Feather Dance is not danced every year, hut it must 
not he allowed to go 4 years without being damped. The Buffalo 
Dance is informal and is danced casually. The Feather Dance ia very' 
formal, is danced accortUng to a rigid pattern, and is full of ritual. 
It is difficultj exhausting, and an extremely long dance. It does not 
seem possible that such effort would be expended merely to keep I he 
men awake. And If so, why bn't it dance<I every 3 "ear? 

Whenever I have seen I he Feather Dance danced, Nnhaw Tiger has 
been dance director* Ugually the bird, a white heron^ b killed and 
brought in the day before. In 1949, however, the iledicine Man told 
me the evening before there would be no Feather Dance tbc next day 
because the boj's had not been able to kill a bird. Later in llie evening 
I was told there would be a Feather Dance—that the boys were going 
out fimt thing in the morning to get a bird. Finally, Nahaw Tiger 
stood up in the tehoc-ko thioc-ko late in the evening of Picnic Day 
and Hnnounced in a long and formal speech ihnt the Feather Dance 
would he danced the next day. 

Jack Smithy one of the 3 'oung men, went down to bathe with the 
Medicine Man^sparty the first thing the morning of Court Day. Later 
ho went out of camp with something round done up in a white cloth 
over his shoulder. About ball an hour later ho came hack cariying a 
Ward's heron by the neck, "Couldn^t get a white bird,^' the Indians 
explained. "He got a gray one.” He had shot it, but he did not 
take a gun with him^ nor did he have one when he came back. The 
heron was hung by a cord about its neck to the soiitbeast comer of 
the Ichoc-ko ihloc-ko. 

At this point a deerskin tanned with the hair on was necessarj% but 
none had been provided nor was there ono in any of the camps. So 
four of us drove 20 miles to Tom Smith's camp and got one. When 
we camo back, the heron had been moved to the center of the east side 
of the tchoc-ko tbloc-ko. The deerskin is spread, hair side down, in 
front of the center of the tchoi>ko thloc-ko. The heron b taken down 
and put on St. Now one of the men begins to pluck some of the 
medium-sised feathGr& of the bird. 
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In the mefintiiDe eome sixty saplings about ID feet long have been 
chopped off roughly and trimmed of leaves. One or two feathers are 
tied loosely to the small end of each of these and the butts are trimmed. 
They are leaned agaiiiEt the tchoc-ko thloe-ko. 

The neck of the heron is skinned up to the bead and the head is cut 
off with the neck skin attached. This is run on a pole about 6 feet 
long. The body of the heron remains on the deerskin for some time, 
hut finally it is taken up and thrown on top of the tchoc-ko thloc'ko. 

Just before lO o’clock, Eli Morgan and Frank Shore sweep the 
dance path with long leafy branches which are then thrown on top of 
the tchoc-ko thloc-ko. Shortly after 10 o’clock, Nahaw Tiger takes 
the pole with the heron’s neck and bead and, holding it In front of 
him with both hands, vertically, with the beak to the front, he ad¬ 
vances from the tchoc-ko thioc-ko east across the dance circle to the 
far side. He stands there, holding the polo before bim and gives four, 
loud, spaced whoops. Then he returns to the tchoe-ko ihloo-ko. He 
repeats this at o-minute intervals until he bos done it four times. 
Sometimes he is answ-cred by whoops from the distant camps. 

Almost immediately after the la.st call, the men begin to line up in 
front of the tehoc-ko thloc-ko for the dance. Two men divide the 
buudlo of poles with the fluttering feathers. The pole with the 
heron’s head is in one bundle. Tlicy are the men who have earlier 
swept the datice floor, Eli NIorgan and Frank Shore. Each carries his 
bundle of poles under his arm and gives one to each dancer as he joins 
the dance. Only the men dance. 

The dance in 1946 was led by Sam Jones and Oscar Hoe, the 
Medicine Man and his assistant. In 1949, it was led by Frank 
Tommie and George Osceola, neither of whom has any official posi¬ 
tion. The two leaders stand facing the tchoc-ko ihloc-ko at the south 
comer, one behind the other. The dancers line up in two ranks to 
the north- 

The two leaders now face to the south and Frank Tommie (Sam 
Jones, in 1946) intones a chant, the tw'o leaders beating with their 
rattles against the palms of their left hands for the rhythm, and the 
dancers repeating each phrase m it is finished. The leaders, followed 
by the double rank of dancers, slowly dance to the south position, the 
two men with the extra poles bringing up the rear. Here the two 
leaders raise their rattles above their heads and sliake them, slowly 
turning in their tracks until they arc facing the dancers. The whole 
line U marking time. The two leadois bring their rattles dowTt again, 
l^atmg tht'm as before and Frank Tommie goes on with the song, the 
line holding its place and marking time. 

The dancers are holding theirVoles vertically in their outside arms, 
the outside dancers, in their right arms; (he inside, in their left, ’The 
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wOltieD watchiDg from the edge of the camps, sitting on ihe nearest 
floors or in the palmettos. They, of course, cannot come on the dance 
grounds They seem to show more interest in this dance ihan m any 
other phase of the ceremonies^ 

The line, with the two leaders facing backward and everyone 
marking time^ continues in die south position until the song is 
fini shed, which is indicated by the loaders raising their rattles above 
their heads and shaking thorn, Thoro are scTcroI shrill whoops from 
the dancers. Then the leaders face about, start the song again and 
lead the dancers to the east point of the dance circle. Here they face 
about again, the line marks timOj and the whole procedure is repeated. 
The dancers tour the four cardinal points of the compass four times, 
ending at the west. 

Now a change takea place. Frank Tommie leaves his position 
beside George Osceola at the head of the lino and goes and stands at 
the south position facing back at the dancers who are held marking 
time at the wcat position. He shakes his rattlo and the line, Jed by 
George Osceola, dances slowly toward him. Wlicn it reaches him, 
George Oaccola takes his place beside him;, but the double line do^ 
not stop* It divides and passes the two leaders. Then each lino 
turns in, one inside Ihe other^ sod they both circle the leaders and 
dance back in the direcLion from which they have come* About 
halfway back to the west position the lines again turn in on Lhemseives 
and dance toward the two leaders. When the linea reach the leaders 
the rattles are shaken in the air and the movement ends with staccato 
whoops. This is repeated at each of the cardinal positions and the 
dance is over. It has lasted about 40 minutes. 

The Feather Dance is danced four times in the course of the day. 
In 1946, it was danced at approximately 9 and 10 in the morning 
and twice in the afternoon. In 1M9, owing to the delay in getting 
the bird and lack of preparation because of the uncertaintj, the morn¬ 
ing dances were delayed about an hour. 

Tits BLACK 

The taking of the Black Drinks follows the first dancing of the 
Feather Dance. Both infusions are drunk and both ore rubbed ou 
all parts of the body. Both are powerful emetics, so the system is 
completely emptied. This effect, however, does not take place in 
puhhc. The men always seem to be able to reach a spot of privacy. 
If there no Feather Dance, as is u$ualij the c&se, the Black Drinks 
are taken earlier. 

About noon is the big public meeting at the tchoc-ko thIoc-ko» At 
all times during the Green Com Dance, espeeidly the last 2 days, 
there are men at the tchoc-ko thloc-ko. It is sort of a clubhouse whers 
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the men of nil clatt^ meet. At llie big noon meeting on Court Day^ 
however^ all the men are present* The three or four elders who 
goTern the group Arc all in the tehoc-ko thloc-^ko. Others are sitting 
on the logs, and those for whom there is no more room, are standing 
by. AH males are present even Id smull boys. 

CRIlfE ASH TOE COnBT 

It is at this time that charges are brought against anyone who has 
CDmn:kitted a crime. The Seminole attitude toward crime is re¬ 
markably advanced, liriefly their attitude Is this. It is to a man's 
advantage to holoug to a social group, but he must pay for that 
advantage by conforming to the laws of that group. These laws are 
for the good of the group and therefore for the good of each mdividual 
of that group. And if a man breaks those lai^’s he is acting against 
his own good* Therefore that man is not vicious—he is crazy* 

Now a man who is crazy is a menace to the group* If, for example, 
he were to take the Black Drink with them, others might catch his 
craziness. He is, thereforep excluded from all rituals and ceremonies 
until sudi time as he may demonstrate that he has returned to a 
normal stale of mmd* No one forces him to his rehabilitation. It is 
a voluniary act on his part, and at any time he may withdraw. But 
m that case he remains on outlaw. 

If ho decides to regain his membership in society, he puts himself 
in the hands of the iledicino Man who takes him to some solitary 
place and puts him tlirough a series of tests to break down Ida anti¬ 
social tendencies and demonstrate that he is willing to conform again. 
For example, the Medicine Man offers him a root of pa-sa and says, 
“You want to eat this”? If he says ''No/' the Medicine Man whips 
him. Then he says again, “You want to eat this'"? If he says “No/* 
he is whipped again. This is continued until he takes Uie root 
willingly and eaia it, or until he refuses to go on with the test* 

As another instance, the Medicine ilan may prepare a little low 
hut and tell lus patient to lie down in it and not move until he gets 
back. He goes away and ma)' come back in 15 minutes or 3 days. 
He may even keep the man in the hut in sight all the Lime he is gone; 
but when the ,\[edJcino Man comes backp if there is any change of 
position or if he has seen the man move, the Medicine Man says, 
“AH right. You move* You come oul" And he whips him. But 
when at last the man obeya the Medicine Man in everything and 
without question, it ia assumed that he has returned to sanity. He 
may now return to hia normal life and take part in all the functions 
of the group. 

If a man commits a serious crime and by his altitude allows there 
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13 no cheiiice of refomij. he is outlawed and may be kilted by anyone— 
red, whiie^ or black—and there will be no retaliation by iho Indiana. 
Or be may be killed out of band. Society must be protected from him. 

The mcident of CbarUe EmaLblUp just before the Seminole War 
dared in 1S3S^ is an excellent example of this. The Goveramcrit 
wanted the Indians to sell their cattle and move to Arkansas* Thr 
larger number of Indians, however, sparked particularl}' by Osceola 
anti the yoimg hotheads^ had decided that no Tndian intist do it. 
If one did, he was promised a speed}' and inevitable death. 

Charlie Emathla, one of the older Indians^ and one who was in 
favor of conciliation, did sell his cattle and was bringing hh people 
in for itfiiisfer to the West, when they w-ero met nti the road by a 
delegation headed by Osceola. Charlie Emnthla w as killed and his 
body left for the wolves. The money for bis cattle, w"liieh was 
found tied in a dirty handkerchief, Osceola ihrew inio the bushes 
with the statement that it represented Indian blood. Charlie Plmath- 
la^3 skeleton lay there for 2 years until it was finally buried by the 
Whites. No Indian %vould touch it. 

A recent case w'as that of Johnny Billyn He waa exeented by the 
tribe in 19ZB* On tw'o different occasions, when drunk, he had killed 
a man. In each case the victim was a member of the Tiger Clan. 
Each tinio he w^os outlaw'ed anti turned over to Lho Tiger Clan for 
disposaL Both timers the fact that he wa.s drunk and not in possession 
of his senses was taken into consideration, and he was allowed to 
live because it was felt that he would reform and become a useful 
member of society; but he did not ask to be rehabilitated, and he 
remained an outlaw- w-ho cotihl take no part in the ceremonies of I he 
triben Finally^ early in 193S, fTolmtiy Billy beat a pregnant w-oman^ 
and the Tiger Clan moved into action. The old men met and agreed 
that Jobnny Billy had ^hown that he waa now beyond the hope 
of reform and for the good of the tribe should be cxceutei:L Tliis 
duty fell on the senior male memlier of the clan, John Osceola^ Sft 
years old and almost a helpless invalid, Hia son, Billy Osceola, 
took him out to Big Cypress to see Cuffney Tiger^ Avho was then 
Medicine Alan. He told the Medicine Man what the Tiger Clan 
had decided^ and Cuffney Tiger gave him some special tobacco to 
smoke w'hen the execution was over so he would not go craxy. 'i ou 
will go crazy if you kill a man under wdiatcvcr conditions, unless you 
take proper preoautiotia afterward, 

Jimmy Osceola now drove hb father to the Musa Isle camp, wrhere 
Johnny Billy was living. Jimmy helped his father out of the car, 
propped him against the car, and handed him his loaded shotgun. 
Then he w'cnt into the camp and summoDcd Johnny Billy, Jolinny 
Billy know wrcll what was going to happen^ but he w'alked straight 
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Up to tbo old raaD ttDd took the shotgun charge m hia chest. Jimmy 
helped the old man back in the car and drove him homei leaving the 
body of Johnny Billy for the Whito man to bury . No Indian would 
touch it. 

John Osceola was driven homcj where he sat on hh chick-oo floor 
and smoked the Medicine tobacco^ while members of the tribe brought 
him presents to show that they approved of what he had done. The 
White authorities took no action against John Osceola beyond a 
routine mve&tigation that showed it was a case of tribal justice. 

BVArC DP taZ NATION 

Noon in the tchoc-ko tldoc-ko on Court Day is also the time for 
formal discussion of problems that confront the group or the tribe. 
In 1946, for example, the subject that w as vehementiy discussed was a 
Creek Indian who had established himself at Danin as a misaionary 
and was forbidding his converts io attend any tribal function. 

Dbicussjona at thb time are formal* The speaker starts with 
the traditional address, “Staos"! (corresponding to Ladies and 
Gentlemen"!) And his hearers signify agreement with an ejaculated 
“Ho!" or Yes." 

Influential members of the other groups are usually present at 
each Green Com Dance—often the Medicine Man himself — and 
their opinion h alw'ays sought. Thus the idea of each group is 
carried to the others and the groups are kept in agreement. 

COUHT PAT ArreBNOON 

The afternoDQ of Court Day has a less rigid schedule. More of 
the two cold Black Drinks may be breived and the older of the young 
boys take them at the dance groundj drinking them and rubbing 
them on their legs and anuSp They may then be scratched at tha 
tchoc-ko thloc-ko —but lightly— and then they may eat. The 30- 
hour fast is considered too long for them. 

The Feather Dance, if it is being dauced that year, is danced twice 
in the afternoon. The Buffalo Dance is always danced. On Court 
Day afternoon it is quite usual to see one of the older men with a 
group of the very smdl children at the dance ground, teaching them 
one or the other of the dances. The children learn the dances earlyj 
and most of tho day and early evening dances (except the Feather 
Dance) have youngsters of 4 or 5 bringing up the tail end. 

The met! are likely to do quitei a bit of sleeping in the afternoon 
when no ofTicial dancing is iu progress. The women are doing some 
cooking, for they can eat, and they also prepare food for the boys who 
have completed their rituaL Between 4:30 and 6 in the evening, 
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the men march out with axes and begin cfaoppittg wood for the dance 
fire* Scattered here and thcroj not too far from the danco ground^ 
are dead pines standing, and down timber* and these are chopped 
into lengths suitable for carrying. The men bring these in^ marching 
single filfl and singing, their shoulders protected by palmetto fans. 
The Medicine Man stands by and directs the pilings sending them back 
for load after load until ho thinks enough has been piled to the north 
of the dance firt% to last the full night of dancing. 

Sometimes the ball game is played before the wood b brought in* 
sometimes aflcr. There seems to be no exact rule. The boll game 
usually starts with aomo of the boys gathering at the vacant dance 
ground and throwing the ball at the pole. They are joined by older 
boys with rackets who begin practicing. Then some of the smaller 
girls join in. Pretty soon aomo of the older girls drift down from the 
clan camps. And before you know it, a full-fledged ball game is in 
progress with a seorekeeper standing by the pole and two mbeed 
groups of boys and girls swinging around the pole and playing in 
deadly earnest. 

In the meantime* in the clan camps, the women are dressing for the 
big event—combing their hair over the great disks of cardboard in 
the current fashion, fixing their leg rattles, and putting on their newest 
and brightest finery- 

In the past 15 yeara there has been a marked decrease in the number 
of the older women w ho lake part in the actual dancing. But it is very 
important for the young, mamageable girls to take part, both in the 
dancing and in the ball game. They are at their glamorous peak— 
the boys the most susceptible. And there is no question that the 
physical contaot and excitement of the ball gome is a matrimonial 
incentive. 

The older men, of course* are an essential part of the dance. With¬ 
out Lhem it vrould be impossible. They know the routine* and the 
songs and it is necessary for one of them either to lead the dance or* 
in the case of the more intricate dances, to direct from a seat on the 
I<^ to the east of the fire, between it and the dance path circle. More 
than anyone else, they realize the importance of taking part in the 
rituals, and there is always a good leavening of the older men in eveiy 
dance. 

It is interesting to notice that in the years when there is & great 
predominance of young* Inexperienced dancers, few of the difficult 
dances are colled* and the program is an olmoat unbroken sequence of 
“Just Dance*“ a dance of a simple double step with the song extem¬ 
poraneous on the part of the leader. 

Shortly before 7 o'clock the women in the clan camps have their 
peeari—52—14 
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evening mcaL Some of the men are in the tchoc-ko thloc-ko talking, 
othera are in the camps Bleeping or visiting. Some may even be 
undergoing the scratching, if they are unahle to take part in the ritual 
the next morning. 

THE L.AST BRIGHT 

About twilighlj the Medieme Man and his assistant begin preparing 
the place to the east of the dance circle where they T^ill sit out the 
night* They clear off all grass, level ihc ground, and finally sweep it 
with branches. 

The poles for the sweat bath^ two long^ limber saplings, are brought 
in by the Medicine Man^s helpers unless they are available from the 
previous year. These ate put down near the pole where the Mediciite 
hangs. 

A fire is now laid for the Medicine Man. This is hJl-eesh-wa 
(medicine) cn-tot-ka (fire) (Creek); ai-jdcks-chee (medicine) Gct-ka-hec 
(fire) (Miceosuki), Tliis Mircoauki radical for "-firc^* w used only for 
the Medicine Fire, The usual (ire radical is ee-^mee-tee. Four logs, 
one side round and one split off square^ each about 3 feet long and 
fi inches in diameter, arc laid parallel in front of the Medicine Man^s 
place j making a aqua re* Kindlings of light wood about half an inch 
thick are laid handy. 

In the meantime^ the Medicine Man's as.sisiant has gone over to 
the Medicine Bundle, lie stands in front of it about 2 feet away* 
The movement of his shoulders shows that he is lifting his hands 
repeatedly as though addressing the Medicine. He step?j nearer and 
repeats his actions. Then he takes a little buckskin package out of 
the bundle and carries jt over to the newly laSd fire. It is the fire flint* 
It is opened and the boya proceed to start the fire with it. Suddenly 
there is a little column of smoke and then a spread. One of the boys 
fans it with his hwt, Lightwoo^l is addc^l^ and the Medicine Fire i$ 
goingn The flint is done up again jn its package and it is placed 
against the logs on the east side of the fire. 

The Medicine Man^s assistant goes back to the Medicine Bundle 
where jt hangft on the stake, and stands obout 3 feet in front of it. 
Everj' now and then he bows his head in a slow nod. Ilis shoulders 
lift RB though he were lifting his hands to hU mouth. He turns and 
spits as though he were spitting out seeds or something. He steps 
nearer and repeats his actions. He seems to be cither praying or 
addressing the Medicine. My impression is that he is doing the 
latter. He then lifts the MedicuiP Bundle off the stake and brings it 
to the fire, putting it about 4 feet east of the fire on a doth that has 
been spread for it. 

The thong which was tied around the legs of tlie deerskin and by 
which jt was hudg on the stake is taken off and I he deerskin gradually 
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opened, the Medicme Man^s o^istnnt kncclitig in front of it and 
doing tile opening, while the Modicine Man standi^ by. The fire- 
making stone is put back tn. 

The assistant goes off in the dircelion of the camp of the Little 
Bird Clan. The Medicine Man opens the cloth he is holdiog. It is 
about 5 or G feet square^ Jai'k gray from use. fie folds it over once 
and spreads it between the ilc<hcine and the fire. It is for the 
Medicine Man and his assistants to sit on. He wiii sit there alt night 
long between bis two brothyrs. 

The Medicine Manx's cu^istant comes back from the Dccr Clan 
camp, the opposite direct ion from lhat in which he left. He has made 
a round of the camps and has collected the private Medicine of various 
Indians in the camps. This b put, not in the deerskin, but just in 
front of it and against it. Each Medicine b in a little handle. The 
tribal Medicine is now in tlie deerskin, half of which is on the ground 
and the other half turned over and covering ilie Medicine, (he open 
side toward the fire. Later it will be covered wiili a small tnrp, but 
lightly so that the deerskin and the bundies can he seen. 

The two helpers bring up white*enanicled pails and put them on the 
dance circle side of the fire with cups to drink from. They also bring 
up some bundles of pa-sa and put them by the pails, and a haodful of 
palmetto fronds and a prayer reed wound with rod cloth. These are 
put on the danccnjlrcle side of the fire with the pads and cups. 

The Medicine Man leaves the dance circle for a iittlo time. When 
he returns he has anotlior tarpaulin and a little whito-cloth bag. My 
guess is that this is the *^white root" ^ that comes from Oklahoma and 
is a luK^essary ingredient in the third Black Drink that is about to be 
rnbicd. This is the one dement that ihe helpers do not find, and in a 
moment they will bring up the rest of ihe ingredient^*, 

Naliaw Tiger and some of the others have come down to the dance 
ground from the clan camps with their private MedicinOj and are 
standing by the Medicine Man^s fire. The helpers lake this Medicine 
and put it with the other private Medicine against the Medicine 
Bundle, The Medicine Man puts all the private Medicine inside the 
Bundle and sits down. 

Now the helpers bring up the ingredients for the third Black Drink 
which they have previously collected. These arc arranged against 
the logs of the Medicine Fire on the side toward tlie Medicine Man. 
They include willow roots, the inner bark of which will be uskI as in the 
earlier cold Black Drink, and pa-sa, from which Black Drink No. 1 
was made. 


* From i rmnl ileflcriptlan I hnd Otli rwul I«»Itirt Si iadJiKiiC.-L. 0. 
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THE BIO rOT DSENE 

This is the boiled Black Drink—’ah-lish (pot) thloc-^ko (big) isb- 
kee-ta (drink) {Cow Creek); ai-jicks (medicine) ta-na-kee-kee (all 
kinds together) (Miccosuki). It is the preventive medicine for most 
of the diseases to which the Indian is subject^ with the emphasis on 
those which the Medicine Man thinks are the greatest menace that 
particular year. There are 14 or 15 different ingredients, Thse are 
gathered during the early days of die dance by the bdperSg and the 
number used depends on their ability to &nd the proper herbs. Josia 
BUly, former Medicine Man^ said that the boys now do not know all 
of them and donH find them. 

This Black Drink boils until midnight and then it is taken four 
times. It is swallowed but must not be retained. If it does not come 
up naturally, the Indian must force himself to vomit. The last of 
this lastBIack Drink is enuptied on the sweat-bath stones thenext morn¬ 
ing, Of course, many of the mgredients disintegrate Ui the boiling, 
but w'oody struct urea and some leaves persist. A dassili cation of the 
ingredienta left intact at the Cow Creek danca in 1949 showed six 
distitiet shrubSp as follows i 

(1^ St. John^fl wort {Hyperictun atpaIii^6id£t)^we€-^-kD-^h.m (Cow Creek) ^ 
a-posti-she&-ka-ycc (Mlccosuki). 

(2) Red bay frortonio) — too-la (Cow Creek), tcnj-lce (Miccosuki), 

{3} Blueberry mi/rnniUv} — tsa-ruck^n-a (Gow Crtct), 

{MlCCOfiUkJ). 

And three of the grape family: 

(4) GiVtutf tifyoidet—cbu-los 9hc>-m-k€e (Cow Creek) ^ tauk-ko-cbee (Miccwiikl)+ 

{6} mru»djyei.Zia—fio-losh-ka (Cow Creek), tBuk-ko-obec (MlccceukL)^ 

(3) VitiM t^rihaen^ 

Other medicines that may he used are: 

Sweet bay pirgininj^Q) — too-lm bat-ka (Cow Creek), too-lat^kee 

(^f{cooauki). (Note that both Languages mas lha iLame lor red bay plui die 
radical for white.) 

Rabbit tobacco (PferACAMfon ufidHtalum). 

There is also used a root that does not grow in Florida but has 
to be brought from Oklahoma. It is known in each language as 
"White Medicine"—hil-cesb hat-kce (Cow Creek)i ai-yicks hat-kee 
(Miceosuki). 1 am convinced this is ginsengi 

EANCe Al-h KEOQT 

It is almost dark. The Medicine Man and his assistants are taking 
tbe earlier Black Drink from the pails and rubbing it on themselves; 
so are some of the other men. The Medicine Man and his two assist- 
ants go back ol the Medioino Man's fire and sit down. It is now about 
8 o'clock, A few minutes later tbe men go to tho tchoc-ko thloo-ko and 
ait down. Shortly, the dance begins. 
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On this last nightr the dancing will go on until morning. The 
Medicine Man has little sticks of wood^ a little longer and a little 
thinner than match sticks. With these he keeps track of the dancing^ 
sticking one in the ground for each dance and arranging them in 
orderly rows in front of him. By morning he has quite an array 
of them. 

Up to midnight^ the dances are the usual "fun’^^ danc^. At midnight 
the boiled Black Drink is taken again and again until it has been 
taken four linxes^ The effects are not visible^ because they take place 
in the darkness back of the Medicine Man and to tbe cast of the 
dance fire* At midnight the Green Com Dance itself is danced for the 
first time. It b repeated several times before morningp interlarded 
with the various "fun” dances. 

This is the chant for the Green Com Dance^ sung for me in 193S by 
Ben Tommlo, whom I have seen lead it several times. Each lino h 
sung first by the leader as he dancesp and then repeated by the dancera : 

Sfing ef ih* Grun Com Dattca 

Yo-eey(MJ 

Yo-eeya-o 

He-wao-buJ 

He-wao-huj 

Wto-he 

Who-hs 

Wc^be-who-he 

We-he'Who-he 

O-he-ya 

O-he-ya 

Yo-wB-y* 

Yo-wff-ya 

O-bD-ya 

0-be-ya 

Yo-we-ho'ya 

Ya-wc-hc-ya 

Wa-be-yo-* 

Wa-be-ya-a 

Yen-be-yeii 

Yea^bs-yca 

Yeo-bo^yw 

Yeo-bo-yeo 

Wa*ho-yM-a 

Wa-be-yeo-a 

H&eeyo 

He-«syo 

Ha-be-ya 

Ho^hc^ya 

I asktsi Ben Tommie what the words meant. He thought they 
"didn't mean anything." They had been taught him by Sam Jones, 
the Medicine Man. In 1949, I read these words to Joaie Billy, the 
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cx-Medicme Man. He said the words were wroag and sang me 
another version. In neither version were any regular Seminole radicals 
invoWedn He said they did mean somethingp but that they were in a 
language now foi^otten. 

There ia no question thatp whether he knows what the words mean 
or notp the Seminole feels that the dance and the song are an invoca¬ 
tion to God to protect the health of the Indian during the coming year 
and to strengthen the life in the Medicine. I once asked an Indian 
about the song. He saidj ”I dmmo what the words say^ hut it make 
my heart feel good.*^ And tliercp of course^ la the aeoretp you might 
say—the secret of all religion. 

It is very difficult to identify actual word radicals in ludiau song^^ 
or, at leasts 1 have found it so with the Seminole songs. If you ask 
an Indian while a song is going on^ ^"‘l\’hat arc thsy saying?” hU 
answer usually iSp "Not say in' anything—slngin^” There seems to be 
a distinct difference between the language of the spoken woril and I ho 
language of song. In the case of the Green Corn Dance song, I have 
yet to find an Indian W'ho will admit knowing what the words of the 
song say. They all have a general idea of the meaning of the song^ 
but its exact word mconing is something else again. A logiciil explana¬ 
tion the Indian offers is that it is in an old language now' foi^otten^ 
and that when it w as new the Indian did kno^v what it said. 

TEE SCENE AT BIDNiaiTr 

The Green Corn Dance has reached ita climax. But unless it is 
possible to evoke some of the feeling and some of the emotion of these 
last few hours, there is no true picture of the dance. The night Is 
not black unless your eyes are blinded by the brilliance of the dance 
fire. A short distance away^ the sky is gleaming with stars. The 
sky lightens tow’ard the horisson line wuth the earth black against it^ 
ragged here and there wdih trees. Back in the clan camps, fires burn 
* low and an orcasloual lantern glows dully. Now and tlien a figure 
moves in the half darkness. 

But the life of the tribe is centered around the dance fire which 
crackles and flares and sends sparks high in the air when new logs are 
thrown on it. It lights the brilliant figures dancing on the opposite 
side and throws those on the nearer side into sharp silhouette, ft 
shines on the faces of the men sitting in the tchoe-ko thloc-ko and on 
the long log to the north. Augmented by his own fire^ it lights the 
Medicine Man and hia aasiatanta sitting cross-legged behind their fire 
to the east of the dance circle. 

In preparation for this night the men's bodies have been cleansed 
and purified. For 24 hours they have fasted and taken the powerful 
Black Drinks. Since daylight of the morning before, the sacred 
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Medidn#^ hidden during all the rest of tba year, ba$ been out, and 
now it lies in its deerskin back of the Medieiue Man gathering powder. 

This Medicine shows God's lore for the Seminole. It is his gift 
and holds within itself all that is needful for the good of the Seminole. 
It has belonged to the Seminole since there was first a Seminole on 
earth—God gare it to him just after he came up out of the ground. 
And just as he is doing nesr^ his ancestors have done since the be- 
gizming—the same songs^ the same dances, the same ritual, to keep 
the life and power in the ^lediclne. 

And on this night, es-te fas-ta is certainly near, hovering above 
with new Medicine to put in the bundle If God thinks the Seminole 
needs it. It tis a night of poorer and forces^ which can he felt, and 
each individual is part of it, 

rilE FIXAL MORNING 

Toward morning the danceFs begin to tii-e and the efforts of the 
dance hoBS to whip up enthusiasm and keep life in the dancing 
become^ of necessity;, more and more strenuous. Here is where the 
qualities of firmness, leadershipj aod a good sense of humor really 
count. I remember one year, boweverj when there were a great 
many Indians preaent from the Trail and Big Cypress groups, and 
the dancing ended in a blaze of gloiw. Some of the older men began 
briuging up the old-time and rarely used dances, and a real competi¬ 
tion set in as one after another demanded the chance to lead some 
particular specialty, Every^one got in the spirit of it and the danc¬ 
ing lasted so late that the whole ritual was thrown out of timing. 

As the first streaks of gray sihow in the east, the women leave the 
dance ground and go back lo the elan camps where they begin the 
preparation of the feast. The actual preparation has begun previous¬ 
ly with the grinding of the corn. This is no longer done with the 
holloiv log and the pounding stick. Tho soft corn ia removed from 
the cob and ground coarsely in a hand mill, like the old mill used for 
coffeej, or on farms for grinding oyster shells. The hard corn is 
ground the same way and then winnowed in a great, rouml^ Hat 
basket-tray to remove the chaff. It is picked over carefully and un- 
w’liiited parts pulled off with the fingernails and discarded. 

The ritualistic part of the food of course, the corn. This is 
prepared as boiled ears^ as sof-kee^ a thin gruel of gritsj the traditional 
drink of the Sominok] and as great biscuit, 8 to 12 inches across, 
made by mixing the com with white flour^ salt, baking powder^ and 
waterj and frying it m an iron skillet, spooning the hot grease over 
it as it bakes. 

Meat is also part of the feast. This is recooked beef. Sipec the 
Indiati has no refrigeration, the matter of keeping meat when he kills 
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a whole animel U e problem. Soma meat is jerked^that is, dried 
in the sun. This is not veiy satis fa ctoiy. Florida has anything 
hut the dry. prescrring climate of the Southwest. The best solution 
is to remove the fat and cut the lean meat into cubes about 3 inehes 
in size. These are run on a spear of green palmetto and cooked 
hard and dry. This meat may be eaten as it is, in which case it is 
served with a pan of hot grease in which it is dipped as eaten, to soften it 
and give it flavor. It will keep for weeks in even the warmest weather. 

But for feasts such as the Com Dance, it is cooked up with rice 
and tomatoes, which softens it, and W'hich gives richness to the 
v^etablca. It ts eaten with a spoon, Coffee is another essential. 
Boiled in little, black, iron kettles, it h served with sugar only. 

When the women have left the dance ground, the final purification 
ceremonies begin. Practically all the men are scariffed at this time, 
the only exception being those who were "Bcratched" the day before. 
The Bcratching is usually of the outer akin only; deep enough to leave 
marka that scab over and last for weeks, but not deep enough to 
cause a flow of blood. The scratching may be deep, however, in 
which case it is usually a younger man. The scratching is being 
done by one of the younger bucks, and there is a good deal of laughter 
and banter. It is evident that he is being punished for some failure 
to measure up to standard. 

Tas BcaATcaiNo 

The scratching consists of tvn> long strokes on the front and two on 
the back of each upper arm and each lower arm; two front and two 
back on the thighs and two each on the lower leg; two diagonal strokes 
on each breast and two diagonal strokes on each sido of the back. The 
man being scratched, of course, takes it voluntarily, hut he may wince 
and give yi's and yip’s of appreciation as he feels the needles. It is all 
good natured, however, and there is quite a hit of banter. All this 
exuberance and all such acknowledgment of pain are on the part of the 
younger men. The older men lake it quite as a matter of course and 
with quiet seriousness. 

For the scratching the men wear only some sort of a breechclout_ 

usually a shirt twisted through their legs and around their waists. 
The scratching is done simultaneously by six or eight men, the older 
men seratching the older and the younger, the younger. The Medi¬ 
cine Man and his assistants, as well as the helpers, are all scratched 
at this lime. In fact, every man not yet scratched is scratched at this 
time, the helpers being sent out to bring in the laggards. A man too 
drunk to walk is carried, one on each side, to the dance ground; bis 
clothes are taken off and he ia scratched whether or no. In such a 
case, the scratching seems to have quite a sobering effect. 
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The icratchlng OD this lest mornijig ia not dooe at the tohoe-ko 
thloc-ko, but on tho opposite side of the donee fire* Its purpose is to 
purify the blood ond prevent blood poison. No sanitary or prophy- 
lactic Dieoeures ore taken and the needles ore used on one after another. 
But 1 have never seen any infeetion develop j Jocol or systemic. 

In the meantime the sweat bath has been prepared to the northeast 
of the Medicine Man^s Sre. Directly to the east of the Medicine 
Man's fire^ the stones are heating on the aweat-bath fire—four stones 
about 10 inches across, of a lime conglomerate. The two long poles 
for the sweat bath have been provided the day before^ or those from 
the previous year are used again. They are bent acrfM® each other in 
an arc and a tarpaulin is thrown over them, making a hemisphere about 
8 feet in diameter^ and about 4 feet high. 

As mentioned previously^ the sweat-bath stones are called sa-too 
(stone) hi~yea (hot) (Creek); tal-lee (stone) hi-yee (hot) (Miccosuld). 
The temi for sweat bath adds the word for house — sa-too hi-yee tchoc- 
ko (Creek) and tal-lee hi-yee ehick-kee (Miccoauki)^ Tha term for 
sweat is also used—ish-mish-kee-ta (Creek) j hip-kit-kee^kee (Micco- 
suki). This works out sa-too tut-ka Lsh-mish-kee-ta (Creek) and 
tal-lee hi-yee hip-klt-kee-kee (Mjccosuki). It will be noted that my 
Cow Creek informant in this case used a ilifTereut word for hot* 

Fifteen or twenty of the men crowd in this small space, clad in their 
makeshift breechclouis. They arc mostly the younger men. The four 
heated stones are now handed in, and all the remaining Black Drinkp 
and this last is emptied on the stones. In a moment steam curls out 
of all leaks in the covering, the w'alls billow ea the men move abouand 
there ia mneh laughter and talk inside the little tent. The men stay 
itiside for about 3 or 4 mlnutos, and then they hurst out, glistening 
with sweat, and make for the marsh to bathe. Those who have not 
taken the sweat bath also go and bathe, and for some time there is a 
continual procession of men on their way from the dance ground to 
the marsh and returning. 

In the meotitimCp the Medicine Man has taken a little red clotb 
package from the Medicine Bundle and from tbb baa taken a little 
pipe. He lights this and stands, facing the cast and smoking it. He 
stands thus for a few moments, smoking, and then he sits down behind 
tho Medicine Man's fire, facing west, and smokes for a few minutes 
more. Then he puts up the pipe and tmna to the Medicine Bundle. 

Ho is now squatted do^^m before the Medieino Bundle facing east. 
One by one he opens the Uttle buckskin packages and mepects their 
contents. It is now ho vrill discoTer whether es-to faa-ta has given 
him new Medicine* He will find it ae ho goes through the packages. 
Indian.^ drift up and stand by^ for a while watching him, and then 
move away, but at aU times there are several standing by. As be 
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comes to any of the private Aledicitie, ho hands it up to tho owner, 
who takes it at once to bis camp and puts it back where he keeps it. 
When he has finished, the Medicine Man wraps the Medicine in a 
different deerskin. The deerskin in which it has been for the last 
24 hours isspreadontopofthe tchoc-ko thloc^ko. The if edicine Man 
now lakes ilie Medicine Bundle and walks off to the east until be dis¬ 
appears in the distance. 

The men, as they finish their various occupations, go and sit in the 
tcboc-ko thloc-ko, on the logs facing inivard. The women in long, 
brightly colored, single-file processions, bring the food down from the 
various clan camps to the dance ground, setting it dow-n at the foot of 
the paths through the palmettos. The men bring it in from tliere 
and put it in the open space hetw^een the log seats of the tcboc-ko thloc- 
ko, The ^^edieine Man's assistant stands by the ball-game pole }ust 
outside of the donee circle. Properly timed it should be just sunrise 
and evet^ thing awaits the return of the Medicine Man, 

At lost his assistant sights the Afedicine Mon returning empty- 
hotidcil. Be has hidden the Medicine Bundle, The assistant giv^; 
the signal and the feast begins. The Green Com Dance is over, 

EXPLANATION OP PLATES 

Plate 7 

H^ime of Bain Jonce, Medicine Man of the Cqw Creek ^^Eninoles. In the center, 
between the honHefi, is the isooking nhelter roofed with sheet iron. It is th? 
center of th# circle of sleeping houwa. Tliia [a n typical viJInge of the piiw 
prikiries. 

Pl.AT« S 

Two Semimk Xhdidne 

Lift: IngrahAin Billy, Medicine Man of the Taniiniiii Trail Seminole, Sam 

Jeneo, long-time Medioiiie Mjm ol the Cow Creek SemLaole. 

PtATZ 0 

Medtcim Mfn 

Ltfl: John Osreoila, Big Cypress aiedidoe Man at the Green Corn Danee^ 
He held the Medltlne Bimdle only a few months, and turned it over rerently 
to hifl son-in-law^ Frank Tucker. Risht: iogie Billy, former Medicine !^fan 
nf the Tamiftmt Trail Seminole. 

Plat® 10 

Clan Camp at Iht Grttn Cotii Dance 

Upper; Occupied clan caoip; for the S or G days of the Green Corn Dance, lax- 
paulina are stretched over ridge poles, floors we laid down, temporary shelters 
are put up, and the camp a living thlngn L&wtr: Clnn camp between Com 
Dancea; tor the rest of the year only bare pole frameworks remain, though 
floors are left In some instances. 
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Plate 11 

Jqt the ^r«n Com 

Uppir: The dance circle. To tlie left is tha baJl-f^anio paJe; oentcr, the log for IIid 
daucQ director; tight center, the dance fire; tight, the tcbDc-ko thloe^ko- In 
ibe hack are the deserted clan camps, timer: J^weat-bath atenca and Iranie- 
work, A tarpauiln covers the Iratnework the last mormngor the Greea Com 
Dance. Fifteen or twenty men fQuat inside and the Uat of the Black Drink 
is poured on the four hot stones. 

Plate 12 

o/ ihe Corn Dnnte Siruciuri 

Upper: The tchoe-ko thloe-kOp or Tloiiae"—MacCauley's '‘House Where 

the Warriora Sit/' His term ahow!; bis informant was Cow Creek. The 
Miecostikj word is chick-^ cho-bee, wbfeb abo nieana "Big liousc.^' Looking 
east through the stnicture^ the dance fire Is clearly marked. The uprights 
arc d-Lneh pine logs. The over-all ground nica^uremcnts are apptoxitnatdy 
10 by 14 fe«tp with a 2-fQot overhang of the thatchiog. In front It is feet 
7 inebea to the croas beam; in back, 5 feet S Inches, ^ven atnall&r logs are 
fro&sways of the main beams, witii light polea across them. The tliatchiag 
h palmetto, held in place by four logs laid lengthThe roof Is further 
decorated with hmnthes of sweet hay. The light poles laid Jooacly on top 
ore the poles from the Feather Dance. Luu'ct; Reserved scats for tW Green 
Corn Dance, The floor arrangement of the tchoe^ko ihloe-ko. The men 
sit On the double logs front and back. Both row\s face ca^t duriug the danc¬ 
ing and bail games. Both row's face inward on picnic day and for the feast 
the last morning. The food is placed down the center. The mon also face 
inward for the diaeusalons on Court Day, 

Plate 13 

Green Dance liemi 

To the left are the roots, stems, and fruits of the pa-sa, Tho tuber* have been 
removed for the first Black Drink. Next is the willow log from which the 
Inner bark has been removed to make Use second bluek drink, ac-wa-na. 
The outer bark of tho wLllow a'^ It stripped off is in front. To the right 
of the yardstick U the hollow prayer reed with ila windings of red cloth. 
Next is a Well-made bad-gaoie racket, and last a makeshift racket of gpUt 
palmetto stem. Bclow^ are tin-can rattles—those on the left are w'omen''s 
rattles, and those on the right, men's. 

Pl.^tb 14 

Pfanin Uied in Pit.paraUan nf ihr Biaek Dririt 

Left: Herbs from the Black Drink, Woody part-' of herbs remaining from the 
‘^Big Pot'^ Black Drink. Top row, left to right J J, St, John's wort, Fi^peri- 
cum o9pofa/Aoj'd«4 WilJd.; 2, Water liana, Cmjhui L.; fccond row^ 

blueberry, VoriJintam l-am,; 4„ Grapes, r^fundi/eha Mlch.,^ 

and V'ijii canhoca H. k B^^ Red bay, Prrarn borbonia (L.) Spreng^ Ri^hi: 
Black Drink herbe and pmycr reed. The sweatrbath atones covered with 
the woody parts of the herb* In the "^Big Pot" Black Drink. Leaning 
against them is the hollow reed wound with rad cloUi through which prayers 
have been blown Into the Black Drink, 
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Plats 15 

litmt UAtd m Grtm, C&ffi 

Scrmtchcsr. 8ii nec^JIca nm through ft Bumll b\ot\ of wood And botutd with 
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TECHNIQUE IN THE MUSIC OF THE AMERICAN 

INDIAN 


By FaA^'Cli^> Dbnsuqre 


Musk should be recognized as a phase of the culture of the American 
Indian. When this is done we are ready to look for standards of 
excellence as tn other phases of culture. These arc not found as 
easily in music as in such arts as pottery and basketry. The Indians 
cannot dcscrilH; their music in detail and little beyond a general knowl¬ 
edge is gained by listening to the singing at ceremonies, games, and 
dances. Information must he gained by patient investigation and 
the Indian often tcUs a groat deal when he is unconscious that he is 
giving important facts. 

The present consideration will be limited to technique in the sing¬ 
ing of the Indiana except when the tempo of the song is different from 
that of the accompatiylng instrument. An interesting study could 
be made of the Indian U’chnique in drumming anti the use of other 
percussion instruments, as well as the more primitive forms of acconi- 
paniment, such as flapping the hands. These, ns well os whistles anti 
other wind instruments, are familiar to students of Indian musk. 

The following are phases of technique that are common to many 
tribes: 

Tone predueftoo,—The Indian produces bis singing tone by a pecul¬ 
iar action of the muscles of his mouth and throat. The writer once 
sang a Chippewa song for Maifi^gans who had recorded it and asked 
him if it w*a3 correct- He replied, *'Tbe tune is right but you haven't 
an Indian throat" That is the fundamental element in the old In¬ 
dian singing and eoivnot be imitated stictessfnlly by a wliiie person, 
neither ia it beard in the singing of young, educated Indians, By 
the usfl of this peculiar technique an Indian could separate the tones 
of his song without the iiso of words or syllables. He could produce 
note values as short as 32d notes with distinctness. Among the old 
Chippewa a peculiar, artificial tone was used In love simgs and in no 
other songs except thooe of the scalp dance. It is a nasal, w'^himng 
tone, with a gliding from one pitch to another, and the old love songs 
can be recognized by this mannerism. It has been compared to the 
aound produced by an animal and also to an imitation of the sound of 
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a wind iastniiDcnt* The writer recorded numerous love songs prior 
to 1011 that were sung with this techniquCt by both men and women. 

A different tone production ia used by i“en who sing around the 
drum at dances. Theirs is a piercing quality of tone that can be 
heard a long distance. A similar quality of tone is used by men 
who make the announcements each evening in a large camp. Such a 
was once brought in to make a recording with the statement that 
he was more than a hundred years old. The writer expected to hear a 
weak voice, but his voice was astounding m ita volume and force. 

Some men can sing in falsetto, and there are men who have their 
own manner of tone production that is admired. Thus songa were 
obtained in 1911 from a young Chippewa who came down from 
Canada to Red J..ake, in Minnesota, to attend a ceiebration. He 
B ftng with a peculiar throaty vibrato and said that he discovered his 
ability to do this when a child and bad cultivated it ever since. It is 
heard in the records of his songs. 

Use of wfords.—Tlus custom differs in various regions. For example, 
the Chippewa use few words in their songs—only enough to iiulicate 
the idea. One of their old songs ia in honor of a warrior named 
Cimau'ganlc and the only words were translated ^‘Clmau'ganlc 
killed in war." In such a song the name of a popular hero may 
replace that of art old warrior, the words of praiss remaining the 
same. Such words generaDy occur in the middle of the mdodj, the 
remainder of the tones being sung with the native tone production 
requiring no words. In contrtiflt, the aong^ of Santo Domingo Pueblo 
contain words through the length of the melody, often describmg in 
detail a custom, such as that of bringing in a harvest of com from the 
field. 

Accuracy fn repeating a melody ,—^In certain ceremonial songs it is 
required that a song be repeated if there is the slightest mistake In 
its rendition. The wriler has recorded many repetitions of dance 
songs in which there was not the slightest difference. This custom 
however, is not universal. In a scries of renditions of a song by a 
good singer there arc often sliort, passing tones end hy-toncs. These 
are permissible to a good singer, as in our oam race. In one tribe 
many differences were noticed in the renditions and the singer was 
asked to record the song oniy once. He <lid so, and a simple melody 
was heard instead of tbo rather elaborate versions that he had been 
recording. In reply to the writer’s question, he said that he intended 
to sing it a little differently every lime and that hia ability to do ao was 
a mark of his sk ill as a singer. This has not been found elsewhere. 

/mprorwofion.—^This custom has been recorded in only one tribe, 
but was connected with folk stories which have not been a subject of 
special study. It was found among the Northern Ute and several 
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cxamplos were recorded. In those instances the entire folk tale was 
sung instead of spoken. Tho melodies coDtained no rhythmic units 
nor repetitions of phrases yet the singing of each story had an indi¬ 
viduality that was, in some way, characteristic of the actors in the 
tale. Thus a story about the praine dogs was expr^^^d in an agrife 
melody and the song about the bear who stole the wolf's wife waa 
^img to a slow, simple melody. The stoiy about the wolf's little 
children who won a race was sung to a melody witli a compass of 11 
tonesp moving freely within that compass. Three of these songs were 
recorded by an aged woman who said that she learned them from her 
mother, up in the canyon. When die was a little girl her mother 
sang them to her and told her of the time when **the wolves were 
people/^ An additional song of thia sort was recorded by another 
womiin w^ho w^aa known as Fanny Provo, but no others were found. 

Di^erence in tempi> qJ t*ef« and drutji.^ln many recorded sottgs the 
tempo (metric unit) of the voice is not the same as that of tho drum. 
A singer may sing in one tempo and beat tlje drum in a different 
tempo, or lie may $ing in one tempo while the drum is beaten in a 
different tempo, by another Indian. In a oimparative aiial3rs$s of 
60 old and 62 comparativekv modern Sioux songs, the ienipo of voice 
and drum was dilferout in 31 songs of tlic former group and in oniv 
15 songs of the latter group* A eimiJar oonipariaon was not made in 
any other tribe* 

Change pitch-level during rendU iims of a sok^.— This peculiRritj 
was found to the largest extent in the songs of Santo Domingo Pueblo. 
N. Mex., though it occurred also in songs of the Yuma in southern 
Arizona, tiie Makah in Neah Bay, Wash.^ and the Winnebago in 
Wisconsin. This peculiarity has been widely noted in primitive 
muaie and mentioned by writers on that subject. After no Ling ibe 
rise in pitcli-level in many Santo Domingo soogs^ the singer was 
asked whether it was mtentional He replied without hesitation, 
“Yes^ that is the way my grandfather taught me to do when he 
taught me the songs/^ He added that the rise in pitch-level was 
used in the old war songs* In some songs tho pitch-level was gradually 
lowered, the change in both instances being about a semitone, after 
which the new pitch-level was sustained to the end of the performance. 

Certain mannerisms are connected with various dossca of Rongs. 
Thus the ikncing songs of tho xSiou.x Sun Dance were sting with a 
jiggling” tone. This was heard al&o in recordings of similar songs 
by the Northern Ute. The Choctaw of Mississippi use tlifTerent 
"shouts" with each doss of dance songs. This may be a form of the 
"hollering*^ that is a custom of Negro singing and ivas designated by 
that name among the Semidole of Florida. Similar "shouts" have 
mm 1-^2 - ^13 
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not been heard in songs of norihern tribes. The syllablea "ho 
Ao ho ho" are heard in the Chippewa songs of the Mide'wlwin, 
occurrmg durii^ the songs and between renditions. Similar soun<^ 
are made by medicine men when treating the sick. War songs in 
many tribes mav be interrupted by sharp cries or explosive sentences, 
and ’aimUar criw may follow the songs. In some widely separated 
tribes the labial m, with the lips dosed, is heard during portions of 
the aong. It is apart from the purpose of this brief paper to document 
the foregoing statements which are described in various books by the 
present uniter, but their occurrence shows a degree of technique 
among Indians and limited atandanis of exceUenco in their musical 
performances. 

Tlie intention of the writer’s work has been to discover what music 
nif ftni to the Indian and to describe it from his standpoint. In 
that work it is necessary to use musical terms that are familiar to 
musicians of our owti race, though they are not accurate. Music Is a 
source of pleasure to Indians, and skUl according to their standards is 
appreciated and honored, but music to them, in its highest sense, ia 
connected with poirer and with communication with the mysteriouB 
forces that control all human life. In that, even more than in tha 
sound of the singing, lies the reel difference between the music of the 
American Indian and that of our own race. 
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THE BELIEF OF THE IKDLVN IN A CONNECTION 
BETWEEN SONG AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


By Fhaxceb Densuobe 


An important pha&e of Indian music is known as tbe dream eong, 
which is common to many tribes. These songs are not composed but 
are said to come to tlie mmd of the Indian w-hen he has placed himself 
in a receptive attitude. To this extent the source of the song is not 
unlike the inspiration sometimes experienced by composers of our own 
race, but tbe use of the song is entirely different. Our composer 
regards tlie song as a possible source of applause or wealth while the 
Indian connects it with mysterious power. An old Indian said to the 
writer, “If a man is to do something beyond human power he must 
have more tlian human strength.'' Song is a means through which 
that strength is believed to come to him. 

In this, as in all dose study of Indians, the student is hampered by 
lack of an adequate vocabulary and a knowledge of the idioms of the 
Indian language. A careful interpreter is necessary, with many 
patient conferences between the interpreter and the Indian as well as 
with the student, but the result is worth the effort. For example, if 
the iDdian ub^ a word “spirit^^ 4 nd it b interpreted as 

spiritthe significance b changed and there enters the concept of a 
material form^ so the presence of a spirit may be essiimed when it is 
not in the mind of the Indian. On one occasion the writer was que^ 
tionmg l^ne Man, a trusted Sioux informant and singerj concerning 
information received from a pipe. He was asked whether a spirit 
entered into the pipe and gave the information. He replied dib was 
not tbe case, saying that under certain conditions a pipe might 
become sacred" and speak io the Indian. Among the Sioux Indians 
the t^rm ^*wa''kaq” is used in referring to any mystery- The term 
Great Spirit'* is commonly used as the Hnglbh equivalent of the 
Sioux word "Waka^^tanka " which consbts of tw o adjectives, wa^kaq, 
mysterious** and taq^ka, "great/' Throughout the writer's work 
the tei^ ^^Wakaq'tataka'* b used/ In old times this word was not used 
mordinaiy conversation, as it was held too sacred to be spoken except 

■ PnlKH^ T#Usq ebat Moijfi. Btif . Amtr. TlhwA. Bull, Sl^ p. Si. IS]i 
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with reverence and at a proper time. That which remains unspoken 
must be considered in any study of Indian thought^ together with the 
fact that a “sacred language^^ is sometimes used by which ideas can be 
conveyed between initiatea without being understood by others. 

To a white man the leriii “dream^^ is connected with unconscioua- 
nessp but the Indian term implies an acute awareness of something 
mysterious. Dreams and their songs may come to an Indian In 
natural sleep if his mind is conditioned to such an experience^ but the 
first important dream comes to a young man in a fasting vigiL He 
is alone in aomc silent place, and his mind is passive* as he hopea 
for an impression to come to him from a mysterious source. The 
silence becomes vibrant, it becomes rhythmic* and a melody comes to 
his mind. This is hb *^dream song," his most individual pc^cssion. 
An agcil man once rerorded hb dream song for the writer* then bowed 
bb head anti said iremulously that he thought he wotild not live long 
as he had parted with his most precious possession. The white 
musician composes songs addressed to his deity. The Indian waited 
and Iblened for the mysterious power pervading all nature to speak to 
him in song. The Indian rerdized that he was part of natiire^not 
ahln to it. 

By means of hb dream song and by performing certain acts a man 
might put himself again in eontact with the mysterious powem seen 
in his dream. Others might know the song from hearing him sing it* 
but no results would follow if they had the temerity to sing it> Yet 
a man might share his song. Its poAver and its benefits, if he so desired 
and if someone were willing to pay the price. A man once offered to 
record his song to bring rain* saying the writer could bring rain at any 
time by singing it md that he would still have power to do so. Hb 
price wras $ 50 * and it is needless to say that hb offer w'as declined. The 
dream songs of the warriors of former days are sometimes song in the 
war dances, the name of the ivarrior being honored in this manner, 
and the dream songs of forgotten warriors may remain in use* the name 
of the warrior bemg lost and only the song remaining. 

The bird or animal that appeared to the Indian in bis dream ivas 
an enibodimeiU» to some extent, of the power that he desired and* by 
his individual temperament, was best fitted to use. A dream of a 
bear was especially favored by those who treated ihc sick, as the 
bear has such good claws for digging herbs which it eats. With the 
songp a bear may reveal certain herbs to be used by the medicine 
man. The warrior may dream of a roving wolf* and the hunter 
may dream of a buffalo. The creature seen in the dream b often 
mentioned in the ^ng and may l>e made knowm in the manb name. 
Brave Buffalo, a Sioux w'ho recorded several songs for me, had his 
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firet dream when 10 years old and in that dream he saw a buffalo. 
His Sio«:r name was Tatao'kaHjJii'tika, meaning '’bmvc buffalo bull/' 
but he wag conimonly known as Brara Buffalo, Uier he dreamt 
of elk and wolves, and he recorded the songs received in these dreams. 

Dreams concerning forma of nature may be regarded as more 
pnmitive than dreams concerning; birds or animals, and songs are 
received from such powers. Such was the dream of a young man 
who lived to be an old warrior of the Pawnee. His name was Eagle. 
As a young man he was afraid of the storm and wept when he heard 
the thunderi but in a dream the thunder spoke to him slowly and 
said, "Do not be afraid, your father is coming." Ha heard the 
thunder sing, learned the song, and sang it when he went to war ’ 
The words are freely translated: 

Beloved it is ipiad, 

He* the thuiid(>t„ ia saying quiet 
tt i£ good. 

The term "thunderbirds” is more familiar than the term iliat 
carries no implication of a material form. Two of the wriier’s Sioux 
singers had dreams in which the thunderbirds assumed the form of 
men riding on horses,^ 

Ttt'o Chippewa dream songs were €onpeming the viiad. They 
recorded by Ki^mmun, "Rfiiny,” at the remote vilJage of 
a II cTilgj On R^d Lak^s in Minnesota. They appear (o be the dream 
Bong5i of forgotten men, na no oHgin was ascribed lo them.* The 
first was used in treating the sick and the words are evidenUy con¬ 
cerning the man's drcfUn. They are translated: 

Afl the wind b carrying me around the aky. 

The use of the second song was not knorni, but it had come down 
from a former time and was still sung. The words are: 

One wind, I uq master of ft. 

A member of the Makah tribe, in northwest Washington, related 
a dream in which the Southwest Wind appeared to him in the form 
of a man and sang a song, which he leanied. This man was a promi¬ 
nent member of the tribe whose name was Young Doctor. He said 
t e words of this Bong are not Indian words—‘they arc in no known 
languap, and he callftl it the "wind language.” * 

P^ing from songs of the thunder and the wind, we turn to a song 
of the laqui conccniiiig a simpler manifestation of nature, Tho 
laqni SQDg a were recorded at Guadalupe village, near Phoenix, Anz.j 

I Pnao^ P*WI^ .Mdiie, Btif. A6i#r. Bud KJ, ii^i. fl], flj. irh. 
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in 1922. These Indians were citizens of Mexico and preserved many 
of their tribal customs includinif the Deer Dance, The sonp of t^ 
dance are concerning the actions of various birds and e^als hut 
one IS of special interest. The words were translated, The b^h is 
fitting under the tree ami sinEing.” The interpreter e:rplained that 
the last word was correctly translated as "singing/' but that it 
referred to the putting forth of magic power. The bush, "sitting 
under the tree," shared in the power that pervades the uniTetse. 

It is customary for ft man to wear or carry some article connected 
with his dream which shows its general subject, though he may not 
reveal b 11 its details. A song of the Sioui Sun Dance mentionfl tha 
wearing of certain symbola as a requirement of a dream. This 
song was recorded by Ked Bin! on the Standing Rock Reservation m 
North Dakota, in 1913-^ It was sung at a Sun Dance by the Inter¬ 
cessor, during one of the periods when the dancers rested, the people 
listening attentively, In explanation, Red Bird said that the Inter¬ 
cessor, in his dream, saw the rising sun with rays streaming out 
around it. He made on ornament which represented this and wore 
it. The ornament is a hoop with feathers fastened lightly to it. Tlie 
hoop rcpresenls the sun and the feathers fastened to it are the feathers 
of the eagle, which is the bird of day; the crane, which is the bird of 
night; and the hawk, which is the bird of prey. The words were: 

The (tun Ls mf Irfcnd^ 

A hoop St has mAde me war, 
an eagle St Siaa made me wear. 

{SicoTid rmditiifn} 

The moort \s my JrSend, 
a crane it lias made me wear* 
a bftwk it Sjm macle me weir- 

The use of music m the treatment of the sick has been a aubject of 
special study fay the writer in many tribes, and the songs used in 
such trefttmcnt have been recorded, together with the dreams in 
which they had their origin. The man who recorded the hugest 
number of such heiding songs was Eagle Shield, a Sioux who recorded 
nine son^ that ho uswl in his own practice. His apccialty was the 
treatment of fractures, and he recorded a song that he sang four times 
"while getting ready to opply the medicine." Most of his remedies 
for adults were received from a bear, and one song contained the 
words "bear told me about all these things.” Certain procedures 
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W^rft oft^D part of hia treatment and oma ol his songs was aung only 
tfareo times when adniinistoring a certain herb* His remedies for 
children were received from the badger and there were no songs with 
these remedies * 

A study of the dream song in many tribes reTeals the placa that 
song occupied in the life of the American Indians. They had their 
songs wjtii games, dances, legendsp and folk stories but those phases 
of their music were apart fitjm its chief function — their communication 
with the gtipematural, through w'hich they believed that they could 
secure aid in every undertaking. 
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PREFACE 


The aboriginal uae of poisons U a rather neglected fidd of research 
a situalion somewhat surprising in Yiew of the abundance of d&ttt 
bearing on native us^ of toxic substances. There has been, for ex¬ 
ample, no general study of North American arrow poisons^ yet our 
ethnographic literature constantly refers to their use and identifica¬ 
tion.^ The lai^er study of elhnobotany, of which clhnotoxicology is 
a component, has for long been a subject of interest, and we have many 
good works dealing with native utilization of plants. It is a special¬ 
ists' field, however, and only rarely does an ethnohotanist have the 
requisite anthropological background and insight to produce a work 
which satisfies competent students in both fields.* It is for this same 
reason that I am somewhat reluctant, as a nonspocinlist in botsuy 
and toxicologyj to offer this study. But since we lack any general 
statements whatsoever on the. subject of fish drugging, it is felt that 
what is offered here wlQ he useful in view of the lack of any other 
general review'. In dealing with piscicides the cultural rather than 
the purely botanical or toxicological aspects of the data have been 
emphasized.* 

There is, in the present study^ no attempt at presenting any theo¬ 
retical thesis. It b hoped, however^ that the data contained herein 
will show by themselves certain facets of primitiYe thought and psy¬ 
chology. Few today would deny the existence of logical thought on 
the part of preliterates and still claim seriously that "prelogical” 
thought (in the sense of L6vy-Bruhl) b the only form of thinking 
urhich determines primitives' actions and reactions. Both types of 
mental process do exist, and they arc useful concepts serving as inter¬ 
pretative tools. I feel that the present data on pbcicides show the 
essentially matter-of-fact, logical, cause-and-effect typo of human 
thought as applied to that fundamental urge, the food quest. 

1 L«wla liu 14 & tdxIce^lDcif^ in :4TTaw pebefu. 

i A turn, hat frucrt A FffdoDAl on Uii» VrthKni bu b«n 01*4* S** IW ertftiptai 

EoiflEniui, ISSl, iSflBw p. iH ff.; Hhtc KS; Dlrt^l-Smllt u4 d» Lipaii* im 

p. 4«: Heli*r, lyag, im 

* Vpitii Schallra' iimjt Khj^cwJacHnie beliiiy li emt flt U™ *a m ftiJiwniai wofhi 

of Volnpy H, JoifeH irf Uia Ciilrif^lT af Widilgih. War » ftiEfluUUni *\m* po Of W 

rtlMlWi Win *hd pt^nOK ttt Sauer (liar>. 

* Fw bulMik*! and taxLodciknL divlnait plaaO odA pUot OnLnl emplored ta Hih dfttfFLn*, *« OinhiiirH 

t {IB®), TI {HBO), 111 Om3>. IHKK. EtftdltiiJeT, 189T; Fnui, 1*^ *« I™ MaWra, IWC 

KlWlp and Srallb, Ifll; Eomljn Tl*rrlJ Md Bm\^K VrlJ*rf, IHI; Pri*** HHl; QllUfl. lta«t P9 

l«i^ hO, 17-®: lP®>pe. 25-ST. 
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The procedure followed here is the smipk one of presenting the 
eoUected data In tabular fomi^ translating these items into a carto- 
graphic fepresentation (map 2)p then discussing these raw data at 
some length Id interpretative sections as to possible origins^ analysis 
of distributioDs, anti probable history of the complex. The disciission 
progressively leaves in its wake a series of unsolved problems. In- 
conclusiveness need not signify insolubility; it is merely that the major 
problem of presenting the mass of data seems most important at this 
time. 

This study had its origins in the subject of fish drugging in Cali- 
fomUp the data being derived from the new and extensive Culture 
Element Distributions Studies of the Department of Anthropology 
of the University of California. A summary of the Californian data 
b presented in the proper place, the abundance of data from other 
regions in the world making the former seem inadequate as a spring¬ 
board from which to proceed to the larger considerations connected 
with fish poisoning in general. 

I should like to express my mdcbtedness to Dr. A. L. Kroeber for 
his suggestion that 1 enlarge the earlier study to its present amplitude, 
to my colleagues. Dr. T. D. McCown and Dr. R* H. Lowie for several 
long and helpful talks on the subject. Dr* C. O* Sauer has also aided 
me, and I here express my appreciation for his encouragement. 

I am particularly indebted to Dr. Harold St. John, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, University of Hawaii, and Dr. E. P* Eillip, of the 
Smithsonian InstitutioUp who performed the dUEcult task of chocking 
and revising the botanical names in the tables. 


ABORIGINAL FISH POISONS 


By Robert F* * IIexzeb 


INTRODUCTION 

metbodb of ploying piscioideh 

The univeiml fefttiire of fish stupefying is simply the recogoition of 
a narcotizingp sotnctinies lethal p effect on the by introducing the 
poisonous principle of a plant into the ivater. An effect Its plant 
piscicide must fulfill certain conditions^ among which arc groat 
solubility, rapid diffusion in the water, high potency so that it is 
effective in dQute solutions^ and it must have such an effect that the 
fish itself does not have a toxic quality wheu eaten by humans. The 
techniques are somewhat varied, and are claj^ified as follows: 

(l) ZTumpinfl erti^hed ptatif mattfriais iaio the woi£f .— This is the 
most common method; universally present within the area showu on 
map 2 where piscicides are employed. Plant materials (roots, leaves, 
fruit, seeds, or whole plant) and tree saps are crushed or otheiwiso 
ertracted and put into the water. The limiting condition here seems 
to be in the location selected; either a pool, or slow-moving stream. 
Sometimes this is artificially formed by a rock or brush dam (w'eir). At 
any rate, v^ry largo bodies of w^ater {rivers„ lakes, tidal lagoons) would 
ordinarily allows too much dilution or dispersal of the poisonous juices, 
as would also be the case in a small, rapidly flowing stream. Thus, the 
area to be poisoned mu^t be amenable to fairlj" intensive and r^tricted 
action by the poison.* 

(la) Sousing crushed pl^nt maieriuh^ hftd in a container^ in ike 
uxLitr .— The plant material for fish drugging may be so highly cfTective 
that only a little la needed to produce the desired results. In this 
event, ihe crushed plants may be put in a bag or openwork b^ket, 
soused up and down in the water, and then taken out. This is. of 
course, a modification of the simpler first methodj and is an application 
best suited to plants of high toxicity* The presence of large amounts 
of plant toxin might kfil all the fish over a very wide area.* 

I CbftKPk ICMI CehhI p. 16W mw/sit th« pclHkiilK a mcsl rotacttM in mfiPM, hf 

w*ra Is nwwarjr If tt kf . 

• Graiboff (t Ufi) Hoiei Umt Iho irf EiplarHff fflriiiVaffa L. "U twU to kfU Dib la moflillll wiEiTh 1 

Mtrv bobr«uHleS^t fin kmoU ftib inrlmnd.'* 
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(2) JishinQ .—^Tlie Actions of ^^arioiis phni toxins differ. 
Some are stomach poisons; others affect the functioning of the respira¬ 
tory apparatus of the fish through haemolysis of the red blood cor¬ 
puscles; still others affect the nervona system. Comnionly the toxic 
principle in plants used as pisckides are found to be saponins 
(sapotosins)p alkaloids, and glueosides. Some plant toxins act as 
stomach poisons. In i his latter case, the plant may be ground up and 
mixed with bait into small pellets. ThosCj when tlirown into the 
water and swallowed, soon biing the dead fish floating to the surface. 

(3) Fwh poismin(j mth inorganic chtniical aitbsfmces* * —The use 
of inoi^anic chemicaJs for fish poisoning has not been treated in this 
paper. Its occurrence should at least be noted. Lime, produced from 
calcined coral, is used in the western Pacific in the following manner: 
A ’water hole or slow-moving stream is selected, lime is thrown in with 
the immediate ciTect of killing (ae^ narcotizing) all the flslu This is 
a very wasteful procedure, and is less favored than the usa ol plant 
poisons which act as stupcfacientsJ The use of lime in fishing has 
also been noted for the Nicobar Islands (Whitehead, 1924, p. 99), in 
ancient Italyp* India {Khan, 1930, p. 193), the Malay Peninsula 
(Anon.p 1898, p. 217), France (Anon., 1SS4, p. 1S0), and Palestine 
(Homclb 1041, p. 127). 

(4) STtioHngJ '—So far as I have been able to delcrmine, this 
is a fishing method restricted to two Northern Paiute (Paviotso) groups 
of the Great Basin area of western Nevada, A fire was built near the 
water's edge ond the smoke fanned out over the water; the result being 
that the fish (brook trout) floated to the surface. It is not clear how 
this method works, since the plant which was burned is not mentioned.* 

BOTANTCAL LISTS IK THE SOU ACES 

Krnsi, 18S1. Fwh-pokon plonta listed sinder IT JaDiUies; pp, 144-146. 

Fagi]iide», 1035, Alphabeticnl liat {by genera) of fish-poioon and iDoeeticidal 
planter pp. 70-74. 

Gn?shofT I. Alphabetical iitdts of plant familf^^ pp. 176-179. Alphabetical 
indes of genera and epcciCA; pp. 180-20 L ([talk[;scd nam^ are fish-potBon 
plants). 

GreshafT II. Alphabetical iades ol plMit ramllicB: pp. 199-204 dneludea the 
plants treated In thii work and in Gticfthc^ I (1898), pp, 176-179}. Alpha¬ 
betical Index ol gtMicra and species; pp. 205-243. 

GreshefT III. Alpliabctkal list of genera and species wiih the family to which 
each beloap: pp. 165-179. AlphabcUcal IIbl of farnilieB^ genera, species, 
and folk tiomca of oil plants treated in Grcchoff I, IL lit; pp. 181-370. 


^ tlAmi'li^nLTTEi Hod Bwllh, p. 2 (Oofom™! lilrmdi). 

■ FISqrthf EMtr (KilunI Uhlwj, Bmlc S^rli. elt^ki hy EamiyB-Earrijfljad Smith, im, p.1; ButUr, 
im Pi9. lOKlI]]. 
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Hamlyn-HftiTks And SiniLh^ ID 16, Fiisii-paLsorL pla^ta under 16 orden^ 

pp* 7-M. CLassidcAtiou of Seb-poisoii plnjkts into fotir groups according to 
efflcbticy, p. 7* 

Howesp 1&60. [nd«xto fish-po^n plants Rnanged alphabetically by general pp. 
151-1S3. 

RadLkofer^ 13S7. Lost of fish-poison plants subsumed under 35 orders | pp. 401- 
415- 

RftUada and Varma, ID37* Lis I of 53 Indian fb^h-poison plaota under 30 ranuJlies; 
pp. 204-215, 

Vellnrd^ 10*11. South American fish^pobon plants listed under 11 families; pp. 
&2-S4. 

SOURCE LtSTS OF RENEIU CONTAINING CERTAIN PLANT TOXINS 

CvanophoKc: Grti^hofi'Ili pp- 21, 7l| Gresho:fi, 1§06; FammeE, lOll, pp. SD-00, 53. 
Sapotoxin: Greshoff 1, pp. 27, 53^ Grfcsliofr [I, pp. S, 34; GrechoO^ 111, passim; 
HamLyn-Harrb and Smith, 1016^ p. 7; Fammel, 1911. p. S9; Vellmrd^ 1941, 
pp. aS-94. 

Cumarinc; Cresho0 II, pp. 11, 02; Grc&hcfi Illi pp. 9-10. 

Cytiainc: GreshoO’ II ^ p- 44. 

Andrometoxine: Gresho^ II, p^ 90, 

Berberine: Gresho^ II, p. 17 . 

Rote none; Fiiha, 1935, pp. 2D-2L 

For further data, aee the special literature: e. g., Allen {1029)^ Henry (1&24}, 

BIBLIOG BA FRIES IN TRE SOURCE ACCOU.NTS 

Ernst, 1881. In the test of the article, passim; pp. 135-143, 

Fagundes, 1935. Bibliography, pp. 74-75+ 

Greshefif I. Eibdography^ pp. 169-170. 

Gresboff II. Bibliography, p. IST. 

Gwholl III. BibOcgraphy, pp. 163-154. 

Kamlyn-H arris and Smith, 1916. Footnotes 1-50, passim. 

Ho wee, 1930. Elblicgraphy, pp. 149-150. 

Radllcofer, 1887. Source^ list^ paasLm In the text section; pp. 179-401+ 
Stokes, 1921. Footnotes 1-25, passimp imd bibllogtaphy, pp. 232-233. 

FOLK NAMES OF FISH-POrsON PLANTS FOUND IN THE SOURCES 

Ernst, 1881, passim, p. 147+ 

Fagundes, 1935, pa^iiHr pp. 70-74. 

Filho, 1935, pp, IS-20 h 
G reshofr I, ps$$im, 

Greshofl II, pp. 246-253. 

Greahuff III, pp, 181-370. 

Hamlyn-H arris and Smitht 1916* pp. 7-22, pa^Ini- 
Heizer, 1949. 

Howes, 1930, pp. 151-153. 

Killip and Smith, 1930, pp. 74-77+ 

Kiilip and Smith, 1931^ passim. 

Kiillp and Smith, 1935, pp. 20-27+ 

Radlkofcr, 1887, pp. 37SM01* passim, 4IS-416. 

Vellaid, 1941, pp. 81, 82-54. 

Roark, 1936, pp+ 2-12. 

Roark, 1938, pp+ 3-10. 
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THE ORIGINS OF FISH POISONING 

Tlie origins of fiah drugging area Juft tier of some theoretical interest. 
Like most beginnings, however, we are u'ithont proof as to place, time, 
or manner. All wc can at present Iiope to do is to furnish data from 
which one might infer the manner of origins, 

Noiwithslsnding the fm:t that the fnat use of plants as piscicides 
may have bi^en accidental, dioir purposive use depends basically 
upon one principle, namely, the empirical recognition of their to^ic 
properties. To conceive of prUiiitivea ns slavishly following the cus¬ 
tom of pounding certain plant roots, throwing them in the water, and 
seeing stupefied Jish come to tha surface, without their having some 
idea tliat the plant contained poisonous properties and liiat the drugged 
fish resulted from their action, is impossible. In short, the custom 
among primitive peoples of fisli drugging rests on an empirical basis^ 
a definite cause-and-effcot rotation based on observation U implied, 

Greshoff (1, II, III, passim; 1909) gives citations which indicate 
that primitive pcoplca the w orld over recognize and use plants for such 
purposes as anthelmintics, emetics, narcotics, inloxicauta, soaps, insec¬ 
ticides, abortives, antidotes, puigalives, medicines, arrow poisons, 
vermicides, counterirritants, sedatives, bait poisons, febrifuges, 
aphrodisiacs, and stimulants. It is well known among certain primi¬ 
tives that animals find certain herbs poisonous. Pastoralists find, 
particularly among the Leguminosac, plants which poison their stock. 
It w'ould seem that some empirical observation of poisons would be 
almost imposaible for any native group to avoid. This would be 
most common on the hunting-fishing rather than a '‘civilization” 
level of culture, and generally it ia in the former groups that the 
beat practical application of this knowledge for food getting is made. 

It is probable that fish stupefying was not invented by coastal 
people dealing with laige bodies of water who gather fish tliere by 
mechanical means (i. e., hooks, nets, weirs, or harpoons}, hut probably 
by interior peoples who had access to small, quiet streams and to whom 
fish w'as probably a subsidiary item of the diclary. No primitive 
people seem any where to follow fish poisoning as a primary economic 
pursuit—to do 90 consistently and ov'or a long period of lime vrotild 
exhaust the stream population."* It would appear, therefore, to be 
an addition to a hunting-gathering type of existence. Ils position in 
such a society W'ovdd, therefore, seem to be that of an auxiliary food- 
getting technique. Wiere fish poisoning is a coastal trait, it seems to 

"'TUi li^ka IQQM to EIWIIM^ p^niuiunTlF itsliteDt an wnue ttnam. Wuif^rJnfi nficiudl? 

ftOiipA vllh A, poikod (IkTiQiiit] ■ but titfntiv# (iCtTlIUHTK net fiill ii llttMt In 

whkb flih BluF^jLnf ^ htvbI EitabUli4 tJliiu jUlovluf Lb« HUitfim to m^l n tAln Ucf pop- 

otwlOtt- CcfWfin flSST, pp, Clw4 anaholJ 1, p. m 4lKUi» Vbfl Sffuci Df pGiH«» ta 

u>] 3U« fonu In mmf*. 
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have come out of the interior.’* Wliere it is found on the coast, it is e 
technique spccificalJif' applied to tidal pools (e. g., Oceania) j as often 
as not there (as also on the California coast) it is a means of catching 
sen life other than fish, such as octopus, shrimp, ami crayfish. 

Theoretically, the most sintplc origin of fish drugging would result 
from the observation of fish eating, or being otherwise affecteti by, 
poisonous fruits which fell into a pool from overhanging branches,'* 
This is Aristotelian in its logic, simplicity, and, one might add, 
improbability. 

Fish weirs made of Ijranches of poisonous trees or brush might 
naturally dissolve out toxic substaiices acting as a stupefacient. This, 
too, seems only a logical possibility. 

Gresboff (I, p. 102) reproduce® an interesting statement to the effect 
that, "Tlie bark [of EchaUium pimdium Wight in India] contains a 
great deal of fibrous matter, used by the natives as a substitute for 
hemp. In steeping some of ihe young shoots in a fish pond, in order 
to hasten the removal of the bark and cleaning the filjcrs, many, if not 
all, the fishes were killed." In some such accidental maimer as this, 
natives might be led to recognise the piscicidal qualities of J^*!'***^ 
plants. A similar example is given by Marsh, Clawson, and M^b. 

Tbe poorer people among the Greekii and Romans and the Cjmic 
philosophers made use of lupine meal in brencl. The bitter principle 
(lupanine, n plant alkaloid) was recognizeil not only as disagreeable 
but ns injurious, and the aewl was especially prepared to get nd of this 
properlv. Among the Greeks the seeds were cooked till soft, to 
remove the outer skin, then placwl in sacks in ehallow places on the 
seashore to wash out the bitter principle. Afterward the seeds were 
dried, ground in a hand null, and baked into a poor bread. 

The use of saponaceous plaiito for soaps ia widely known ' 
primitive peoples. Very commonly, loo, sapotoxic planta aw iwesd 
as fish poisons.’* Thus, using saponaceous plants in water might have 
the incidental effect of narcotizing fish in the vieiraty and thusjlead 
to recognition of their toxic property. However, we do not know 
whether the use of saponaceous plants for soap preceded the use o 


II S'lila, to Mamph. Callfemln, wlmw Ittwl bulls Ot Aib puHotiliif U Inttito; in lt» iiMtli*«Pil*pn»< 

a ATiiwnay Ui*ei««l> tlu> Inltriar lJirt««<l af ^Uf wlikh JMl Into tOU^m 

- (to 6,r.ntou. IVJI, ft «. (n Mtotolppl. tb. "WtoK, hrrtto' 

TuUniUy Ok. Aih iviy. R. B. Tylor (IWS, ft. »«) ftoMulilt* Hih potoDlm m <itiP « 
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^apotoxiru as piscicidcSh I give here only one sample from a number 
of possible ones. The fruit of Eandia dumtlorum Lam. is used instead 
of soap by the hill people in many parts of the Himalayas - it ia also 
used as piscicide.” This again brings up the question of the natives' 
recognition of poisons. 

Hero are a cKaraplos of primitives irho recognize plant poisons 
objectively. The natives of Madagascar say that birds die soon 
after eating the fruit of Diospyros io^imrid Hiern (GresholT 11^ p, 103). 
The Ainu use a decoction of Picnmn<x mlantkoides Pknehn bark to 
kill lice. Should deer eat the bark they soon die—hence the Ainu 
name of ^^deer-kilJing tree^' (Batchelor, pJ.* cited by Greshoft Hj p. 30). 
In India tlie fruit of the Tlydnocarpa:^ mghtmna BJ. occasions giddiness 
if caten^ and the fruit is greedily devoured by fishes^ but fish taken 
by these means are not fit to be eaten^ occasioning in humans vomiting 
and other violent symptoms.^* The clearest demonstration of objeo 
tive recognition of poisonous principled in plania and their effectSp 
both potential and applied, lies in the numerous instances of planta 
which have several distinct uses, each of which is assignable to the 
action of the contained toxin. Thus, certain plants commonly serve 
a multiple purpose as piscicidts arrow poison^ narcotic, and vermicide,** 

THE CULTURAL STATUS OF PISCICIDES 

The differential use of certain plants in salt or fresh water seems to 
have an empirical basis, sinco the distinction is widely distributed in 
the Old and New Worlds.* Tltc inference here is clearly that certain 
plant toxins were more cfTective in fresh water than in salt water and 
vice versa. Conceptually related would be the observed effect or 
noncffecl of the same poison on certain fish species. For example, 
the yarau fbh h said by the Makusi not to be affected by tlie poisonous 
juice of h}nch&carpus^ but succumbs to tho action of Tiphrosi^ io^i- 
cana (Roth, Walter E., 1024, p, 204). As a further extension of the 
concept of objective differentia I ion in tho eyes of the native there could 
bo mentioned the selective use of certain parts of plants. The toxic 
qualities of certain plant roois^ fruits, and leaves differ quantita- 
lively^i. e., the poison content is variable. Dio^pyro^ fruit, 
sap, V^rbascum seeds, Asstculu-^ nuts, and PhyUanthus lea vis seem to 
have been consistently and independently selected in widely separated 
arcas-^in each case we note that the toxin content is ordinarily higher 
in the part singled out for use,^^ 

« Sn Omlmfl IT, p. 34, OK fcr i lift 0^ Sft|»iiln-be5rtn( frulti. Onab^l! I, -p, iX dMCfOwt tha 

dual UM [pladddf and t«ip} ot SopiTuSu* L. 

“ Mp p, 3h OnUbofl tr P&, 1^15 (CeylapK Orealwff m, p. S5r OmpO* iSll. 

p OrHtuja I. Up nip passtm: l«CH)p poftOP; ftriffiJrn-HLrrli aqd 19i0p pp. 1-(L 

Cf. vrld Urd Sraah. Tft^EoTi lES3p Nft inaEoIiiJkm^W . Indies); HniMn, 

ittit, pp. 

b Sh tba Iftbibsd in tbU p4pvr. 3 h RodlkoJ^r, IIST, pamEm. PvimHl (ItlK pp. bu i dblAaf- 
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On the other handj we must recognize that difficulty somettmea 
arises in distinguishing between real and imaginnir (i> c>, magical) 
pnisorta. In Australia, where witchcraft is linked with the concept 
of poisoning, lliis is often the case (Harah-n-Hnn'k and Smith, 1916, 
p. 3; Gresholf IH, p. 89). A parallel is offered hy ihe i'omo of west 
central California who conceive of Angelica root as a powerful magical 
substance and extend its conceptual cffeclivcncas to eniplojincnt as 
a jiifidcide.” Angelica, seems never to have been used alone as a 
pisciclde, but was always mixed with some oilier plant. Therefore, 
Angelica roots might liavo made the actual poison more effective in 
the native’s eyes. It is possible that an Indian who east Angelica 
roots alone into tiie water and observed no results might blame the 
failure of the poison to act cither upon counter .magic w’hich w-orked 
against tha Angelica, or ho might have said to Limself, "No fish, 
therefore not a poison." Wc need further information to judge 
whether the native would rationalize or justify the noncITectiven^ 
of the Angelica, or whether he would give a practical explanation in 
terms of empirically observed physiological uoneffect or effect. It is 
of interest to note that these innocuous "poisons” are often mixed 
with actual, proven toxins when employed as piscicides—this would 
enahle the primitive to justify his belief in lUcir effectivoncas. 

The rational basis of the use of piscicides is again brought out by 
the fact that we have "composite" fish slupefadenta. Although it 
is dear that magical and actual poisons are sometimes confused” 
there are numerous instances on record of compounding two or more 
plants with definite piscicidul properties. These mixtures came 
about probably as an elaboration in technique; thus, if a group 
originally knew only a single plant, then tested and used other plants 
by extension of the idea,*^ they might ultimately wish to combine 
several atupefacienta into a single mixture. This is appareuily what 
has occurred in Bc veral places independcnlly,-* 

B QlirnU and KrobW, IWJ, p. aa A limlLu ilruaUon «iD»t to rrtlinf WKh KbrecDC to »«tt Aljukia 

whiiliiil, when polumi ecem fllw¥yi to fewve bMiii aiDai wIeJi rt hff b pcibMi ijtAi 

gMftHrcfrawJ to (IwdeEMtbaNeilatolfljiOtlKfttU tSoe lleiiw, P. 
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Thai stupefying fish by the use of plant toxim is not an exag¬ 
geratedly simple procedure is brought out by the fact that usable 
plant species are almost invariably more widely distributed than their 
recorded use as piscieides.** Perhaps local custom and the knowl¬ 
edge of several adequate plants in a group’s habitat has a sufficient 
cultural force to offer resistance^ or at any rate, lack of interest, in 
learning of additional plants with piscicidal properties from neigh¬ 
boring groups. This would be a hindering factor to diffusion once 
the process was known and culturally eslabliahed in a given habitat. 
This is only one possible explanation of why people do not use one 
particular plant which is favored elsewhere. 

Certain plants vary in their toxin content according to the time 
of year. In parts of California, for example, seasonal habitat shifts 
were reflected tn moving to the mountains in siunmer and to the 
valley plains in the winlei^^a high toxin content in summer lowland 
plants might result in their piscicidal qualities not being recognised 
or exploited. 

Fish narootiaing is, however, a simple enough technique, dependent 
upon the observation of toxic priuriples in plants and their physiotogi- 
cal effects, so that the possibility of an independent or convergent 
development seems not unlikely. The origins of the whole technique 
are obscure, but we can point to certain other parallels in ptirii of the 
piscicidal complex, aside from the fundamental one of the recognition 
of lo-vic properties in plants, whicii suggest Lliat the mind of primitive 
man sometimes hits upon the same idea in widely separated areas. 
In Malaysia" and northern South America" the plants are put in a 
canoe, water is added, the plant materials are crushed and tlte result¬ 
ing infusion dumped out by overturning the canoe. In both areas 
this is a community undertaking in the nature of a holiday. Another 
parallel k that of pokon-bait fishing wherein the piscicidu often acta 
as a true stomach poison rather thau having a narcotic effect on the 
respiratory apparatus. The Malayan fish poison, '‘aker tuba” roots, 
k ground or pounded into a fine powder and mixed ivith a stiff day 
and crushed refuse, such as shrimps or small fish. This mixture k 
made into balls, dried, and throw-n into the sea like ground bait 
(Greahoff II, pp. 60-81; ill, p. 82). In Guiana (Pomeroon and 
Moruca River Cariba) CtihaiHum a* *peram leaves are pounded, mixed 

* T bm-vm tbi dlAtribuEjciri of Cntllomla ptSnU Rnd tJMU Itvtm 

pluiEA, b BTtry am, b enueb wEtirf mturai dUrtrltwtku than tlwt of Undr nilEunJ H piacklilall 

itrti, p. m. (!«!, p. injtt» 1^# V^mi pcint f« ftpulb Amrlica. HffrHI flKSJ 

Uh tQ betnu Id utitsdrOf iiLit€f lanl In Irakebr- 

* A AlOdulJ^ Hfenbbfl tet Ibt BvajlublUtr 0l pnpfleuliir planti la in«alJoni6d bjr flunlnk Hurls 

undBmlth UnMi.3) l» (Swilflo Qrtitwiffl I, p.flO; Puticnri. lEHl, pp.ffl »fi.| 

- {QTwOtcn ir, w. - UI emlient pypwiy™ nijMtml. 

* EllUp Had SmICb mnil a Tjirhd (baiiiiitHieM with phota«TB|4t»r 

Uh Solh, WftttEr llm. p. 303,> 
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with finely cut meat, and made into email halls wliich are thrown 
into the water like bait (Roth, Walter E., 1924, pp, 203-204). This 
technique is also used iu Samoa (Buck, 1930, pp. 443-444; ITamlyn- 
Harris and Smith, 1010, pp. 4-5). A somewhat spccialbed variant is 
recorded for ihe Caribs of Dominica: 

A length of eaapl (apoeiea of ivy) is p«wvd ihiwigh t, bit of mw moaioc 
which is then hnog la the water, the other end of the CMpI being aliached to a 
rock or Btonc on the bank. Eetuming some hours later, itgiiaily after dark, the 
ftahemian finds a (luantity of stupefied (rayliah coUteicd anjtmd the mamoc, 
whose poKonoua juice han rendered thom incapable of flight (Taylor, ID38, p, 14a]. 

Most fish pciaons act fairly rapidly, their full effect being arrived at 
ordinarily tvithin a half hour. Noticeable, then, is the employment of 
certain plant materials whose action is very slow. I refer here to the 
use of tannins, whose effcctivenesa depends on abundauce rather than 
on a small quantity of powerful, quick-acting torfn. The use of 
plants with a high tannic-acid content has been liU upon both by 
certain natives of Australia and by the Cocopa of the flower Colorado 
River. Tannin has astringent properties which have the physiological 
effect of interfering with the function of the gills. 

Rolh describes the Australian procedure as foUowTi; 

Iti tho Cloncurry, WsonaTnurta, and Leichhurdl^Sclwyu Disitricts, e^rially 
with Torse water hol«vnuiiieit)uslE!iofy hough^and biunehes of "sum-tree (Eucafirp- 
CUJ mierothera F. Muell.) {Mltakoodl, ioo-a-ro) are utiUiMl for s siioil^ purp^. 
The whole camp of blacka worklEg et it. will etart ihrownng itiHO to the fii*l 
thins in the morning; during the day the water becomw darker and darkM and 
slronsly anwlliiig until by the rollowlng morulng atsunrise whon it 
the fifth all lie panting at thoaurface and are easily caught. [ Roth altor h., ISW?, 
pp. fl5r-90. iiJaOp BJid J^mSth, lO'lO, pp. 15.1 

Gifford says of the Cocopa: " “Ko true fish poison, but small pond 
covered with willow (Saiw) leaves, which discolored water, couamg 
fish to tisB in 2 or 3 days." 

Just how such plants with slow-acting launifsroua propertica came 
to be applied a.s piscicldes is liartl to say. Perhaps the origin liw m 
observation through accident. It b a relatively uncommon method, 
however, and mainly of interest here in Ulustrating a paraUel in 

method in widely separated areas, 

The application of plant poiaoiw to water boles for catching game 
is of course, widclv known among primitive peoples. In a well- 
watered coimtn' theiti is little chance of catching animals by poisoning 
water holes. In an arid region whcfo streams arc scarec and water 
■ boles arc important as a source of water for game, 

is an effecuve one. Thus, it is a commonly known practice m Souih- 

>atd«rii,i^ p.«. omi" !««► v. i» (Wnn gf RHtWi fuaua). *[■>« r- »> 

DDta* ■ isttun- pLuiltri* em wliloft miy I* 
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west Africfl^ amojug Nortli African Arabs, in Australia, Arabia, and 
the Intermontane Plateau of the western United States southward 
through nortliem Mexico. I give two typical citations of this pi^ctice 
from widely separated areas: Beals (1032^ p. 103) says the Opata 
poisoned deer hy putting yerba dc flecha palm^ri Riley) 

in the water holes. Spencer (IS9G, p. 52) says the Australians put the 
leaves and twigs of Z?uiomn Ao/iTroodii in the water bok' emu drink 
the impregnated Avater, become dizzy^ and are easily killed. This 
hunting method may or may not be a specialized variant of the use of 
piscieidesj since it is in vogue in some places where fish poisoning is 
absent. 

Howes has emphasized an extremely interesting feature connected 
with fish drugging—that of aboriginal cultivation of the plants used. 
This agricultural aspect of piscicidcs elevates fish drugging from the 
hunting-iishing stage to the sedentary agricuUural level. It is per¬ 
haps a technique %vhich has the status of a survival when present 
among the latter groups,^ It is possible^ since the practice of fish 
stupefying is essentially a food-getting technique, that farming popula¬ 
tions might partly supplant the fish item of the dietary by grains, 
which would lead to the relinquishment of wholesale fishing. This 
might obscure {to choose a theorotical unproven evamplOj in Mesopo¬ 
tamia or lower Eg^-^pt) the former uso of piscicides through dependence 
on a cultivated-cerefll-domesticated-animal-meat diet. Of course, in 
tropical South America (e. g., in the Guianes), liuntiug and fishing 
are important dietary adjuncts to cultiv'ated maii^e, eassava, etc. 
There is little doubt that fish rirugging is an old cultural feature in 
South America^ and it is logical to suppose Uiat after these tribes 
learned to cultivate plank (manioc, niaizo)®^ they extended the lech- 
nique of planting maize or cassava to certain plants which were 
used as fish poisons.^* 

Historical data on the introduction of plants offer an mteresting 
sidelight on our problem of placing fish drugging in its proper per- 
apective within the total cultural picture. Eupkorbis, tirwalli L. has 
been intro<hJc^d from its homeland in East Africa to West India and 

« TIiIjt a Iht iiinciLii p4Iiiri, ih4 AUflirallHi Bwtolie. wn ko Iwo KUw, vtdelr diacncLt In tlw 

tfoa or tin fli ihf mtEE plan!. The e.* thw pay^awJQeJiai enodAtliniff the rhvnl tiAfl 

Ui(i frtllvffuscrj III ttrnu of U J lfftpou t In OF the pfimllive. C3fc BiVwdv*, ISOT. p. l»J 

The qDBtlen q[ eurMrel b olher anas ImmeilJaW? whais ap. In the Brflhih Ulei flah dnuninc U e 
|»fc:fcer'i l«bnboe nmotij! Ihp riasw*"—EJMsenlltHaan'e nufthe4 cf Mini U hy h«4t4ad^llnr. If 
M nh CiM tmJl ^ a li mdqh^ thp ffcrswf n-e ahfflild expect te find it. [| la rently n mtua oi 

SKuriin tBfld In qd4ti tlty—a Li not n ipoft n AiUi, nHhouflh meet pdmJtJTe p«E>J*s K*m to haw ftm delEU It 
w t<n ^ lift of nitP^rate<i |i»d fritmta b Bmilh SaffciftI (itlT, l&m. CLa». pp. 

l^iS fi.) IndloitM th^t In hne pvtsi 9atilh AUierirt Ihe eultl^ioD of «ni nrcetf^BHo Hre IWfly 
rtml nttbmf fcquailJ™, 

The imifig and dainhathna ol cu]tLf aE«4 tUftI piiddlea if t«i uteaMv^ to dH In full. For 
tjpiod CSUC9, HO lAin, pp. 13d. 157 ^Drfttih Ouliaa)] /aLraffejiHl/diiiL. in Mcikp (RnaCk ISBC", p. K7>: 

Pfptif afihf^\tvm Font, in Hoi^i CBoc^rer. swa^p. tn* Arric:iCno™, 199a. p. lail ■ EJlItp Oitfi ^biJlh, 
liai. pp, m fl. CKfnpfnl Socid)! AmerlcaJ. 
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the Moluccas, and has been reco^ized by the natives as amenable to 
use as a piscicide (Radlkofer, 1887, p. 413). A^‘cobana tabaeum L, 
has been selected, among other cultivated plants in eastern India, as a 
fish atupofacieut.*“ This is of interest, for various Nicotiana species 
hare been used as piscieides in other pans of the world (Greshoff 1, 
p. 108; II, p. 119; III, pp. 140, 141), it is difficult to sec any connec¬ 
tion between tobacco smoking or chewing and fish drugging aside 
from the fact that through smoking or masticating one might recog¬ 
nize in jVtcofiano certain physiological effects which eonceivably 
could lead to testing the plant for its piscicidal potentialities (cf.Miner, 
1939). In all probability, the Ah'cotiafMi plants were tested along woth 
many others in view of their employment as a piscicide and found iisf- 
ful* Actually, the sedentary hunlcta and fishers might be expected m.t 
to practice fish drugging extensively since the streams in their restricted 
habitat could tiiua be easily entirely fished out by consistent applica¬ 
tion of piscieides. U is a techni(|Ue better suited to wandering grouoa 
of humm and gatlierera, since they would roam over a wider area, 
in whose streams natural propagation of the fish population would be 
easily maintained {Greskoff I, II, III, passim; 1909). Although there 
is much specific data on conservation of fish and game on the primitive 
level, I know of no jjrimitive people who specifically refuse to practice 
fish drugging for this reason." It is true, however, that a widely 
spread primitive rccogtiilion of wastefulness that ensues from this 
method of fishing results in techniques of control.*^ 

As different groups throughout the world have experimented with 
fish poisons, they must liave learned that many, while effectively 
stupefying the fish, at the same time so contaminated the fish that 
they were not edible (e. g,, Greshoff I, pp. 10, 19-20; Bacon, 1906, p- 
1026), Such plants would be used only once—ever after to be remem¬ 
bered os a plant to be a voided. Thus moat of the recorded fish poisons 
are not stomach poisons, though they are probably poisonous when 
injected intravenously." A very clear and quite typical statement as 
illustration follows; 

These Bupoiuns (of (xdJtspftyHum dWfguum Men,) art particularfy advantageous 
for use as fisli poisons, because, whereas many are very poisonous when iojected 
(inlravcnouBly), they are usually only slightly ao when taken into ihe stemach 


* Enm. ISW, ellBl br Rudirnfcr, Iter, p. ill, 1, p. IflS. ,. , , 

■ Sh nowws, 1«B, pp, lO. Oi«hoff in, pp- si. l«r UiJsniHitim Ml eufopMn ksljlwloii 

llH BneUesat ilninEitf mil. Bmltr (1*30. P. IB) UOTtiaranoji ef Um law ftiota Plate that a"lie«t fw- 

UEB, p, 143: "Tba bobaitm ■pplo) m obo enuboJ, tttl tit edcIomiI In * 
tmnitned onlT Sr U» tUM Win*,«ll would polwHi iW water tiJf »Imo« * w«b H 1*0 Tl» 

ll» or aiteWTrir pMHit ftoWBSlaali wlt» »«niipfrt 0 »n«it aflWt* ml*ht ^ pomlU -Moilur 

leehnJaiu of Spplrlns pUdoldB In Amtnll* (ftoUir qootod br Dowta IBS, p. 1*3). 
p t oTft It pee«w U UT. ouwoni on ihh ..part of d««llni-lli.r I^idomlr 

throuah OrtShaa I. tl, III. uii] navu, ICW- 
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mo tHftt even if tho fiih \a Bom^nhat coutanuiiatcd with thcmo substA£ic«B^ qo barm 
will come from eating it, [Oresholf 111 , p, ^34 

Wliilp on tlia subject ot the nature of the effci-i of pisckides^ it is 
of mterest to note that Chestnut recorded from California a native 
explanation of mechanioalp rather than toxicological effects: 

The exact cause of the Etupefying or cmsLDg effeet [of Er^mocarpuM 
(Hook) Betith.] Is not knoniii. Soiae IndiaitB attrihiite it to the stellate haira 
which, thef aiia-ch theius«>lv 4 * *s to the eyes and gills and make them frantic. 
If these should becoji^ thus attadiedi they would undoubtedly cause great dls- 
tressj but the chemical qualities of the plant may cofllj aceouat for the effect- 
(Cheftnuip 1 ^ 2 , p. 36 li 4 

This case throws poBsibJe light on native though and may be inter¬ 
preted in this way; Numerous stdlaie liairs are noticeable on dove 
weed, for the plant is covered with them like a thick, gray fuzz. But 
the recorded physiological eirccls do not necesaitate the conclusion 
that the fish became franticaUj annoyed — rather, a phytotosin is 
indicated. Greshoff (111, p. 2Si) lists 15 species of a genus 

related to Ersmoearpus, used as piscicides, and it is kno^vn that Cfotm 
genus produces a toxalbumin (crotin) which does act as a powerful fisb 
stupefacient. Thus^ I am inclined to consider the Indian explanation, 
in this case, as a raiionnlizatjon suggested hy the presence of the 
stellate hairs. A similar explanation might arise ill the case of stinging 
nettles, ihough I have not found any reference to it*" 

In most cases the toxic plant juices merely have to be freed from 
the leaves by crushing and soaking, fi k, thorcforcj of Intercet to 
note a variation of this simple method which consists of gently roast‘d 
ing the bark or roots in order to pariiaUv free the poison principle. 
Howes ^ states that in Nigeria and the Cameroons the natives halN 
roast thick pieces of Uie stem of the climber^ Ophiom^hm cissampe- 
hidefi Hook- f+, pound Uicm and cast them into the water. The toxic 
principle is itlcntificd a-s free hydrocyanic acid. In Queensland 
(Hanilyn-Ilarrb and Sinith, pp. 3, 9) the hark of Jagera p^tu- 
dorti^A Kadlk, (r'Ti/^awia pAejidorhu^ A. Rich.) is cooked in tho native 
ovens for about half an hour and put in the pond. This genus 
is lisslcd by GresholT ae cyaiiophoric. The third parallet, but of a 
somewhat differcut nature, is that of the knowledge among the 
□ath'ee ol the Amazon region in South Amerioa, of driving oflf tlie 
hydrocyimic acid contained in AfanilMescukriia Cranlz {M. ntilissd'ma) 
by the application of heat.*’ What b iniportant here is to indicate 
the parallel in three areas to the effect that heat will free hydrocyanic 

* It tatemt Id nixte btn Lb&( Hit Cl^gEtj Hil Itn ptojit Mpi <ik tAb1« 

''iMirQ !th4 wym ot H* Qilt Ibpoi Id Ibnul tbflr bMda ibDTD wiEw Ed Bscapci tbe (Wlsdam^ 

IVO. pp, n-7B). 

* im, p. 133. Sh iOu EuaJyjtUIikrrlA luid SmlUi, p. ». 

^ A pvttlWl HDfhrvd by ihr Iraiuolfi wlw idu4 Afam itfpikifBitm raeii taIru |.h«m tit s^yMiDplHflr 

omttftL COtv Fukcr, IBIIX p, 107.1 
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ftcid contained in oar tain plants.*^ Apparently the gentle application 
of heat aen^e 3 to disturb and bring out the acid; prolonged heat ‘A^ill 
free the root^ or bark entirely of tho poisonous principle. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF AEKAL DISTRIBUTIONS 


AUi^THALlA 


Hamlyn-Harris and Smith have outlined the Australian ocarrences 
of fish poisoning generally distributed with the exception of the 
arid regions of central and south Australia. Tho most intensive use 
definitely centers in northeastern Australia (specifically Queensland). 
These authors have performed experimental teste with fish-poison 
plants ” and have arrived at the foUoiving classification of plants 
accarding to their efficiency: 

<jrvu|] Effective and rapid in action at great dilution: Dtrritt T^phratia, 
Pcnp^miai '^%Vr 0 p'' containing active principles iwociatod with elhcr-soiiibk 
rceina] the ^potoiin-coatainiiiE Carr^, Cnponta, Gardnia. 

Gr^ip J5.—Pokona of intermediate effect: fiornpi^iojijo *pfcioja, Sifphania 
htrnajidiaefolia-- sJicfll oid-con taining^ 

Group <7.—Poisons of iesaer effectp slow in action *t higher oo^centrationo or 
uncertain in action: TActjiiftja, TlrrrtiinaJta, 

Pcrfp(?oniain. 

Group D .—Reputed poiBoni?, foutuJ innocuous: SatcoapkfitTHi Ficw^i^niunu 
Peidoxii^ma, A^ocojicIt Ajcfcpio* (?). 

As to whether the use of piscicides id Auatt uho is due to independent 
deTclopment or to diffusion frotn outside ifl ft difficult question to 
decide. Huralyn-HarriB and Smith say; 

The posaibillty of the intnxliictlou of the cuetDio from such quarier (MalsysEa 
or Melanesia) tnuel be judged oti general grounds ifid by the KUntlard of recog- 
nixed extemat influence upon aboriginal customs. 

Considering the univerwlity of fish-poLwuin^ it is not luiJuBtifiable to aasiuue 
an ludopendcnt origin amoDg the Australian a^rigiries. and the evolution of an 
omptrical kuowledge of efBctent pJscicides. [Hamlyn-Hwri* and Smith. lOlO, 
pp, 2-3.] •* 

Two facts must be noted which have a bearing upon thb conclusion- 
The first is thu continuous Australian Histrihiuion of fish drugging; 
the second is the decided emphasis on fish stupefying in the region 
adjoining hfclanesia, the same area in which, in other aspects of cub 
lure, the most pronounced external cultural influence lias been re¬ 
ceived, viz, Queensland. I offer here an ulteraative theory to that 


••TlmnullieuMhmiloailhelUn^iUlBBtKl tim In mr iimlr of tatWOf p^t faodt 

flKIl eow* Um nbHct qoll* id*)aatclr. IWt tonUln blblkawpSli: da(* « hwal Ho™ 

ntai. pp- H*-l**) hsa dbenaton nt Amimllnii phrieJilH wbldl ^r^dH diiM. 

« ADPal Ua iMi pDsnlitotWnwili ta mWflii* » «» pbKtBWO^^ 

b». ^ JU* dmU Ihb *»P«ct (OMholf I, H, lU; Ho™. I*W HondTo H^b «id 

Siam, is»; nutrfot, i«t; oh*1spB, im: von ino'. 

Ilawtia JBWi P- owire tn tjdflraiwHwldn. 
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propoaed by Hamlyn-Harris and Smith, The concept of fish drugging 
maj hava entared Australia ultimately from Southeast ^Isia ria Ala- 
lay sia and western Aldanesia. It first received by the Queens¬ 
land natives on Cape York Peninsula, where the center of development 
is noted. From there fish poisoning diffused through Australia wher¬ 
ever it w'as environmentally acceptable,** It did not reach Tasmania. 
In the present dtacussLon we have repeatedly seen that the Austmliana 
esercised ingenuity in regard to the application of fish stupefaetents. 
This leads to the eonclusion that the Australian evolution, L the 
further development of piscicidc?s aside from the original introductiou, 
WEB autochthonous and had little or no relation to hisLorical develop¬ 
ments outside Australia. This is the only logical inference, since it is 
impossible to conceive of the Australians accepting from outside 
sources their every technique of preparation and application of the 
many plants used as piseicides, 

SOUTHERN AStA AND MALAYSIA 

It is difficult to draw hard-and-fast geographical boundaries and 
discuss the use of piscicides within such areas for the reason that such 
distinctions are arbitrary and do not delimit areas in which fish 
poisons are used—they are geographical labels which give us a starting 
point for discuseion^ 

A great block of near-universal application of piscicides appears on 
map 2. This runs from Persia in the w'est to North China on the east 
and southward from this line to include India, Burma, and the Malay 
Faninsula. Easiem India and Burma seem to bo the climax area of 
this defined distribution* The obvious e,vlensious are into the Indian 
Ocean to indude Ceylon^ the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, tho great 
Malaysian islands (Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Celebes), and the islands 
to the north (the Philippines, Formosa, and Japan). This whole great 
area is^ in a great many w^ays, composed of a series of historically re¬ 
lated units—^separate histories hava occtirred, but in no single case 
have they been enliraly independent of that of their neighbors. Thus, 
tvhen w^e find a commouly distributed element of culture, wo immedi^ 
ately suspect hbtoricol causes (i. e., diffusion) as an explanation. 

OCEANIA 

This area, bx a geographical sense, includes the three groat cultural 
areas of the Pacific island worid-^Polynesia, Alicronesia, and Mel¬ 
anesia. 

It appears from the sources consulted that piscicides are generally 

* Thli hj^thesLa li ^ixh irthw hfcrtorlwl drfurttoM fftrmd qd tii buii of 4^ 

tflhuCoii. UAvldiDia, im. Mwi W'fcniif, IflM* for IWi typ#.J 
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diatributed throughout this whok great island area.*' They occur in 
Hawaii, the Caroline and Marianas Islands, the Solomon Islands, and 
New Guinea," to name typical places of each culture area (bbo table 2 
for fuller occuirmces). Fresh-water streams or tidal pools would be 
the best-sui ted places fo r fish drugging. Where piscicidcs arc no t i^d 
in the area the possible explanstiona of absence may be several, Pisci- 
eides may once have been known and subset|uently given up in favor 
of netting, spearing, or hook-and-Une lachnif|ucs. Of the environ¬ 
ment itself may be at fault in offering no convenient places to narcotise 
fish. Although the use of kava in Hawaii as a bait poison for sharks p 
included under our broad dasaification of fish dragging, it actually is 
not a stupefying technique as such, hut is perhaps related in concept 
to the whole use of bait poisons. 

Oceania, as defined hero, is an area with a relatively continuous 
distribution of the use of piscLcides. Knowing as we do the great 
importance diffusion has played in the formation of these various 
insular cultures, there is strongly suggested tbe possibility that 
Oceanian occurrences of piscicidcs are due to diffusion* and that 
Oceanian fish drugging is a historical entity, Us ultimate origin being 
Asiatic. 

AfHlCA 

Piscicidca are in general use throughout Africa with the csception 
of the Sahara and Kalahari Desert regions. The blank area of 
British and Italian ^Somaliland may bo misleading, since there is no 
information at all on the possible presence or absence of the complex 
in that area. At best, however, these territories are arid and hardly 
constitute a locale where one would expect to find pisciddes in com¬ 
mon use. ^ . 

The area of greatest elaboration (i. e., techmques of apphCBUon 
and diversity of plants used) seems elefinilely to be in West Africa 
in the Cameroons-French Equatorial ^Mrica-Belgiaii Congo region.^ 

Plants used for fish drugging arc often cultivated in Africa. This 
leads to the inference that we arc dealing with a very old trait in 
certain agricultural groups.® The paraUil with South America is 


Fur pDrnl me IBQl. 

■ UimlM-EuTli tai Smilii imt, pP- l-H). rbo Hnw al i» inh potaailii* In Nf* Sntah>l. ilbejaptri 

ntMiti n^TiTTf, [Uidoa nirt hold tor Ihe rint of (W Urn «**.»tbon must be Witt Otbcri itilisftWEi, 
I tasv. (mnd «ilj onoittatlW to Baa dmntaif (s'LtIt /flibUo i* tr«««.oi P(ifit.> to N.« aotli^ ( 
ko^F, iSSf, p, HMflr druHliii if tppAKUtly miWominoD, bowTorg cd » pcaallal# ^ 

takt the themj Hut Lbi MbWI «dfln±H:ri «f Nfir Z«l«kd did boI fiod ndtebifl pUiiil in tbdrjitw 
or thej leered IMeiwt In Umthm n*w bifluiw iJwir Other nimft* ol flffhtni Kifflciciit tor tbtlr 

EMdf, I do ftH thta prehtun CGoOftOine Nil* eafl be uuwEtod ill pne™! tefoa—iha tnxwef 

t^ EKotwhlT in jrpetfUlo ®*oti whJdi we do iwl h*it« on n< 4 rd. 

^ Cf. tbe wwdi tor EUb fFtf rm ltH' tn Hiratotkin {Ooak Iitstidaj LE, b JiO#a; In nnwiU Ibe flord u »«. 

■ ^.\fH4d4lcqn4cnH«a>C) Bvnlh , *1 * 

rvigt-^ C&owH, 1W, p. m). 
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treated elsewhere^ What Is of interest is the implieatioR it has as to 
the culLiiral position of such groups tv^ho practice both agnculture and 
fish drug^g. We may infer that these people live in regions suitable 
to the use of piscldd^^ that they do not limit their dietary to euUi- 
vfited foods, hut are iutereated in suppicnienting it with products of 
the chaso^ It drives home the point that settled farmers may practice 
techniques of food getting which we ordiiiarilj think of as restricted 
to more primitive culture levels—and the techniques have uodergoue 
modification at the hands of the fanners, 

Madagascar has experienced profound cultural influeoce from the 
Malaysian area. The presence of pi&cicidea here may either be due 
to an Asiatic BOurce^ or be derived from tbe African mainland. Tbe 
use of piscicideson tbe Cape Verde and Canary Islands and Madeira 
is perhaps^ though not certainly^ asciibable to recent Spanish or 
Portuguese influence. At any rate, the iutra-African occurrences of 
fish poisoning seem to be continuous and may be, ipso facto, histori¬ 
cally connected. There is no concrete evidence of origins in Africa, 
but (aside from the relatively recent Portuguese and Indonesian 
connecting links with e.\tra-African cultural areas) the dislributioii 
(map 2) suggests the possibility of an independent African origin of 
fish drugging. Unless we weigh the other possibilities, however, a 
decision will be Imrd to reaclu Could the use of piscicides have been 
an ancientj now-forgotten, custom along the loivor Nile? Could it 
have once been connected through coastal Arabia with Persia and 
loflia? There are too many possibilities of this land to allow^ us a 
definite opinion. African fish poieoDiDg may be a tropical West 
African inveutioUt later diffused generally throughout the continent. 
Or it may have been iincieritly related to the EoroAsian occurreuces, 
the former intermediate links not now being in evidence.®* It is ever 
hazardous to postulate the loss of simple, uncomplex usefid arts in 
the absence of some concrete proof." 

The possibility of independent invention of fish poisoning vrould 
seem to be ever present^ anil in the total absence of ai^cheological 

i* iT> U^bwiiElvia tnalmjEot of usdunL E|[ 7 |i-tiuk asMiin oaatAjuf na moDtlofi of pbd«riJfi9L Rad-^ 

dlflt (1931 r t). 318] BAjm tbtin 1 j ao (11444:^ fcHr ^f3rp4l«a Olb polwikii, 

^Ttio Sahum rowntly \a Lot? I'bkKilEEtaDC ond 4 'vtji MoHlll bJu 1»|Ecr'kr4l>$fv4 

nqd lUEHV fertllA- ll fUb 'dninliifi was ttuio pn!«Mil In the SnJmna wo mlibl niipocL a conoticElwi 

with (ofEwduLly Spoia u4 rTUm] vrui tiir^fia with thu adviint Uh d«di:?eiibiiii of X'ortb. 

AifHUt ucia wEth Aal4 ffwlM lA Iho medb lit Sypiik'Ai^ljh- (SM (JhUdo, 1934, pp. 3^34; 

WuEsln, 1911. 1-7?. RoadtAti (IKlj, pi oJtw ui of the dutn, coddtHlBl Eh« 

AfiyrlAiu did not pohoo In pjililEif, 

P Thli lliiWrtiii Wdj raort Uw nonninJmnJ ouJtUrt which ardHulog? may tuifilly Jtupf io Ihrow 
dpgA. For oxaiopkj KlUlp and SjuJLh (ItidE, p. 4{]7? ny«MvkiiDi lU ajcr9^ that Ctio IndlAM Of tbo 
upper Rio atld iht ai4 Omnw planta alnacwt |ur fkihlnf/" TQ:SEmaiin <1939, p. 300] 

^Htca thftt Ihf SAbcln of norLbuutem VtrU wllia plant pCLlsa&a wid dear lutoi naia, hooki, or 

■Pfcirt. (Seft at» ftadjcim#, kUJ, p. m,\ 
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evidence of fish drugging, we are not on very firm ground in attempting 
to solve the particular question concerning African piscicides. It is 
all too easy to elaborate on a concept after it is known; it is harder 
to formulate that concept for the first time. Lo^cally, then, we 
might expect that the preacnee of fish poisoning would be more often 
due to historical transmission than to independent invention. The 
probabilities arc theoretically enhanced when we have continuous 
distributions of single occurrences. Thus, African piscimdes would 
seem to bo a related unit, but the question of ultimate origin remains 
open, as shown above, to at least two possibilities. 

It is theoretically probable that Uie concept of fish poisoning might 
spread rather easily and quite rapidly. It is a simple, functional 
complex which would find ready acceptance^ because (1) people 
already know the plants in their own environment which might be 
applied as piacicides, and (2) it is an uticomplex subsistence technique 
which yields results W'lLh a minimum of labor; in short, it is easy and 
cmitieutly useful." Then too, primitive groups are liable to come 
into close contact along w'aterways end there see and learn about 
piscicidal techniques. 

EUROPE 

Fish drugging ia apparently a veiy old practice in Europe. Perhaps 
the earliest literary reference occurs in Aristotle's Historia Aiiimaliuni, 
wherein is mentioned the use of a plant (VerAasetim) for killing fish. 
Pliny also notes a plant, probably an Ariab>tochia epecios, used for 
drugging Gsh in Italy (Ernst, ISSl, p. 136; GrealioCf I, pp. 117—118), 
Diescoridcs notes plants for stupefying fish. For further mformation 
on Greek, Roman, and Phoenician fish poisoning, the reader is referred 

^ i empAuBlH thll point of tbe 110400] pld muun of Clw at filAb itlJP^iylOf. ttnca it iua a 

diriKt bctrtinK OP Of tlw pwtlcfl, A tmlt of cddipIqx cumot HoQy Hilo i 

1 HV miEim Tinbtf Uka otOi'pdaE Ennp'A EnlEnni SlniU & bi^-ot^blA It. NDtftdthfftimdlcii m p«iLbl« 

OM4]r twed 1^ itp tlircnlbiin! iflEUl be ffmowhat unfuiUf^ In ardur forJt Ett b^Mina fu] b^bSii^ted bUUEir— 
oft^rwlsB ll HA BO AQd ifl. U^cly to bf dropped iLooa It is ot -nrime^ wiEla tbe ntsE. of tha 

An UluitnUria unmpk roiMS lo tOlAd. If^'hi^tnrd 00 tbt □□ribweit «Oflt Bod in Ibf Alcatbn Miudi 
wild fin ImporPint MtfliUDa b»Enn> n mm EotiMom w«AUb7 oskA EHnrfiBfti to opjoy bigll KCiol 

ilunJIOE l/fao Kmlmlkd ttld t^bnlqiMA- ^ut wfafiJtojc wu nrrOtindod Vilb wHmej nod i!t«9lTiO-y don- 
lefHa (Eo tHp imlnlliatBd) nmncnlAl pftpfiiotlofu, Uli euK lufd to b» Um vhidLac oosptw mHfbt 
ltAvofl]aw^ind4uiofdifTUiiOi;utFF^ikCBtl»pfcniG]3tlv«aofwlifilEvi vm-Ji^lOiUdF iiHid«d BiKToEa^ iiad A wbtifi 
liontjer bud fi HOODniln WbatLoE In ot lean port of Lbli araa do 0 Kom Uko m fixoH- 

ilou It ll A TTUiaOpotir aaij IndJTldEiAli; Nit At EJitfBItlo liain, A wh^ Iwlpt ihi whalA 

RHBincdiJlT to at A aniplex Of ibll BOTt, N vdd!f to dtiltiie^ mnsl do k by dlrocl oaotact Nad Emooal 
ImlTwElctCLr fbb £}% do tbt otber hAnd, ntANl ipn4d by Ittmuldi dlErdfiEcin Hom inup to grt^p 

wtmt oOOtfiOtA of i;bi< in«Vt (muoai Hrt 

« Tbfin Is lOtEW tat bcUflTiaiE Ibsi f4od-«clli&| EodmltlUetf or nwofu maj ipnAd vi^ wldaly- 

Dotft tbfi eitmiTB dJitrlbcEtiOO of nuiiOr tiu metalo; lyo-ballifiK of ooni; or biintlnf |oc!mJ^d«i itub u thd 
LmpouMl; or JUbv^. Thw bxv fotmd In Ulsly div^nEobl Lyp«t of ailtrarr. 
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to table 3^ and to the special literature “ Early European herbaUt 
statutesp plant lists, and phaimacopDeias have all contributed to the 
knowledge of piscicides in this area.“^ At a very early date^ hoAvever^ 
laws against fish drugging were instituted ^ and this enlightened 
attitude toward fish conservation has probably resulted in its being 
relinquished aa a commonly shared culture trait among nearly all 
European peoples who once practiced it.^ 

Table 3 gives numerous European occurrences of fiah narcotising^*' 
There is not much to discuss, since many of the data arc generaUzed. 
Clear and specific mentions of pisckidcs in Asia Minor (Turkey) j 
Persia, or the Caucasus region are rare. The drat two areas have 
large stretches of desert with few fish. If thcae apparent gaps could 
be explained away as due to environmental causea, the eouthern 
Asiatic piscicide area could be joinetl to that of Europe and we might 
relate the whole Euro-Asian occurrences into a grand unit. Until 
this U proven^ however* we shall have to consiilcr tho possibility of 
Europe os a separate area of fish drugging. Northern Europe seems 
to have had little or no use for pisekidcs.** 


KOHTB A SI ERICA 

This cannot be considered^ a priori* as a separate area, since it 
connects with South America through Middle America and the 

* S« cnraFlitlon Ol Op^lim-i E>iJ1«Ufeii tOppIra, 17^ Booli IV* llim 6i8 ff. mi Ont ftn 'b, pp. 

BfclliMi, 1M4, p. £1; HBOd pp. I3S, lifriH; fiiMlcLffff, IHI^PP- ArbloUc, 

VIIL ieJj. p, ™ (CiMWflll Tbaw 4rtiD«l data ai tf» Ute ^ TmrIcMi plKlci4@fl 

Thvm U * ponibaitr, ]Dd«fE« tfam itap«ffeeE fiThJnKV. 

thai Ehc usd ^ln< im flih dratsfnir (BuUtr, 13W, pp. lA^iSfK RAJcIlI^r l^tP- SSr limitrailoo of 

t. ffflon Melofl^ pi. epp. p. HO). 
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orJt atiir lDdlwE« Ihc ™ of ft EriBddde wtllcis clofi tfw Elia md lufloalH iTw ftlih, M IflE* 

H ISSf tluv ta ft dimlloii d Um mtof Unrf' In sefluiina fflrfi Ift FnUWff (Anon., ISSf, p. lEA)i 

■ Emrt, IB&I, p, w: Oreihon n, p. ipa. FiwltfidE n In liJl pnrfsiNted tho I»P of TtaHJ ftnd ilmLlftr 

plftntft Id pDasonlfiff 0^ In thd Kingdom ef SldSF. , j . , i 

■ t tiA¥« iB3WKal6d Oiolo 3J. p, a*) Ub* tbt CBC of thi( ifKthisd by poodaen in tbft RKtlsb Idc#or 

on tho EHatlDont nifty t» i wn^ral^ thi bdiif Mnoog tho ffsenraoD pooPk m ■ io«ni 

of flwairlfii foccL whUa ToiislfttSofl mA nmoan ottA* \t lmT™[ljk M ft ptnLlemui to tndptipfl Id Ow pfMllM 
fK^by, IITO. Tb* "Efflllmnn” la tho Jnan wl» Dlnndy hafl miiagb in f*t—be hfta letnnft lo wed la Ti*bA 
WM tmi^ Tl» C-OmpaoJH Aiiclor tho Tnrthoii tor ftngllnE. th other wofdi, be« R ft inrrlml imM 

tlw lOww elftitfw of ft tedhnlquo vblch bftl pmlstod nood! imd puiJiitatoKl It* Eimelion, iflfti 

fftltlDK. On Ibft other b*Qil, Um pmctlotn of (whli^ B^aoiu mppUultd fah 

the kluue m apjw elM hlH dMuagod. Atthonih tlM fl*h thus sc^und ney l» for ihe^tP^ 

PbDctrm hfle bocMDO osu of sport. It la not ftft ODOonitnoa r&d lor irtJIEEftriiin loChaLq^ « a 

come 0< iportln* lDEef««t unenfl tho Dpper doMM. Emmpfci aw iHJDcuLE W 

DCELry, mil EftoaB hualtnroHiio InLmodiftlt'lr lo mhid. In thl* mJIOrtil Ae^rom^fiM tr e-i 
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Sh Ito*C*, ISO, pp. to ftrttojmiw d Eufwm S* pntonilnt. 

« That b k ilnid*. mlw dwbtftil nfHknc tkUn m « ffwmwm ii(|rr L, u i Ibl pdioa by Ibg Nor- 
mtgi&ni Wanui, wi ID, p. «Ql, IWKJ. 
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Antilles. Despite this gtuenJ continuity it \^ill be worth wliik to 
o.Yamitic what seem to be the foci of fish drugging in the New World, 

California 

lldp 2 $;howA the cartographic position of California piscicides in 
relation to the world-^dde distribution. Map 5 gives the general 
distribution, in terma of presence or absence, of fish poisoning and fish 
smoking in the western United States. On the basis of numbers of 
plants usedj I have suggested two centers of development or elabora¬ 
tion. The first includes the Porno area, where four plants (maiiroot, 
turkey, mullein, soaproot, and buckeye) ore used. The second cent cr 
is among the southern Tokuts, where again four plants (buckeye* 
pepperwoodT soaprootj and turkey mullein) are used. 

Map 4 gives the ntain plant forms employed in fish narcotizing, and 
is based solely on the Univeraity of California Culture Element 
Distributian aeries.*^ I have omitted plotting on map 4 certain minor 
or rare occurrences of plants which are listed below,®^ 

A comparison of the natural distribution of 12 individual plant 
species (Jepgouj l&2o) wUh the distribution of their cultural use clearly 
indicates that there h a diUcrential of natural occurrence and cultural 
utilization, the former being the widecp the latter more restricted. The 
implicivtion is of possibly general significancep particularly in view of 
parallel CTcampleSp in demonstrating that the cfTicienL utilization of Ehc 
external environment depends on '^cidtuml recognition'" of the 
utilitarian possibilities of what nature offers.*® 

E,vccpt in the arid southern desert region, and in northwestern 
Califonnii where I he streams are probably too rapid for the use of 
plant poisonsp pisricides are generally employed. Apparently deriving 
from California arc the Intcrmordanc Plateau occurrences on the 
Owens, Hiimholdt, and Ow^yhci^ (livers. The few Columbia River 
groups who claim to have used piscicides probably got their knowledge 
from farther south, since piscicidos are not noted farther north. There 
is no reason to postulate independent origin of the Columbia River 
eiicIflA'O since the Oregon gap to the south b siiuilL the eoimtty rather 

« TJiU diWBOt Janduae Ibe pulAthi'b flib-dnuftclius iJad*. jlitgrlli*, 

o 3^iap j DU 7 bfr wpphtnMlErd tbv lJ!it KittRi in I»b1fl 7, la imde up Uh vEhno^pJiJf 

IliiirMEirc Vfevt Uac C^D maws? ]itst|tu(f4r a jlmUu mAp, Ei«fEh*r w|[b a VblaAhie 

aOctlsstoa. bnjTWDfly bfta pubIbliHl IfogUund 

H Tm VCAtJbci oci nif mipi $ lud 4 juid tat tbe $raapi listed ImmcdlaEiilF h# Kr^bitr'iS 

nW] kvT Juid muter UsI. B3 (Arm T, ntiikrlkAp Ckm G«. [uniiklp; 

Tq (Ana Di TfEiiiiay, iimaw'frH Hftittmfutia (!> ip,; Mu (Ana L, ManaU Ml {Ar^ L, po-piMf^ 

woe^, MV K, MAMiD, hflnebouHjl, A^puttp.; SS+ Ic, RW, NE (Apbh t. 

ropiKH). miimwt, EcUnwf/o&aecd p>, nr E. ereffAnu*; OR fAlm M, Pftlci,t#U ilicn .SM/Jic^nn: 

** Morril] i ilwvi bf k wdm-oE □upa tlut tha Ktuttl 1>ntiUiki:k| dbl jrrbutk^P of ptukU umhI k)r 
fcbAklnr In CBHOanslA h cwntTfuUj widor thim Ihelr njlEiirnl Bnirb >7 merit. (3 m nbtj IIHIJ 
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Map 3.—DSstiihtitton of fish-powoning in w^atcm Korth Ain^rioi. 

arid and ethnographic information very scarce,* Piacicidcs in thfise 
three culture areas seem to be claastfiable as a soiticwhat discontmuouB 
unit. 

mnhwM^ dJtfmJflci pmuMblJ ^ *»« OVlUrkmitl* 
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Map 4. — DiatTibutloii of Gah-poufoa In western North Americn. 


£XPlANAT}<»t or SYMBOLS 
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Tho unique Great Basin (Nevada) practice of “fish smoking” is of 
much interest, since it sceniB to bo, in view of its isolation, a local 
invention. Unfortunately, we lack details as to what type of water 
body was treated, the plant which was burned, and ejects on the fiah« 

Mexico AND CE»rmAi> auRhica 

There is some indication that the western part of northern Mexico 
generally practiced fish drugging. Table 9 gives the occurrences and 
plants used. There is little to discuss, since we lack full, specific 
information. Hitra cTfpxUnu L. is cultivated in Mexico as a fish-poison 
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plant (Bose, 1809, p. 25). This ts the most northerly contineiitAl culti- 
TAtion of plants with piacicMal properties iti the New World. 

Map 2 immediately suggests a problem—are the ^^cx^can and 
Oalifomian occurrences historically related? There is a definite gap 
among the Colorado desert Yuman-speaking peoples.* *^ The Cocopa 
employment of willow leaTca, which, if used in quantity, produce 
astringent tannrn, may actually bo an independent invention,® A 
social factor which may have retarded the spread of the idea of fish 
drugging is the Southwestern prohibition against eating Ssh * This 
taboo is recorded for the Yavapai, Walapai, Havasupai, Hopi, 
Navaho, Zuni, Western Apache, Mcscalero, and Jicarilla Apache 
(Spier, 1928, p. 128), Wichita (Beals, 1932, p. 167), and Papago (BeaU, 
1934, p. 13). It is recorded for at least one Great Basin Shoshoni 
group (Stew'ard, 1943). Here is a great block of pi‘opIc who do not 
even catch or cat any fish. If the California-Mwdcan practice of 
narcotizing fish with poison plants is historically connected, then it 
either skirted to the wo t of this noncating area, or it was transferred 
before the taboo was in operation. The probable route of spread 
would, in this aouthwestem sxea, l)C mamly along the coast, rather 
than through the arid interior which lias few streams Buitable for 
poisoning. 

BdOTlI^ABTERN USITED BTATltB 


Fish drug^ng ft reslricted distribution in the Southeast.^ 

It east of the Misaissippi among the follo’wing ethnic groups' 

Yuchi, Creek, Catawba, Cherokee, Choctaw, Delaware, and Iroquois 
(?),’* There is a tradition of the former presence of fish poisoning 
among the Pamunkey, Chick ahommy, and Mattaponi,” 

The use of A 65 cu/iia nuts as a fish stupefaeient suggests a parallel 
with their relatively common use in parts of California. 

Fish poisoning seems to have been unknown between, the Inter* 
montane Plateau (Great Basin) and the Mississippi River. The origin 
of Southeastern piscietdes apparently docs not lie in the interior of 
North Amptica—the western Gulf coast litcmturc has failed to yield 
any mention of fish drugging, and at least one Soul hem Caddo group 
(Wichita) claim the taboo against eating fifib. The Mesican-Soutb- 
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eBBtem gap may be a Irue area of absence, a region which never knew 
the use of piscicides. Jf 60, we must look cither for an independent 
origin in the SoutheaBt, or to South America via the Antillean route. 

ASTJLLEB 

The Greater find Lesser Antillean Islands are only now becoming 
known from the anthropological standpoint. Loven (1935) has 
published the fnllest single siutly of the urea, and has paid particular 
attention to possible cultural affiliations with North and South 
America. Tjoven states that the Island-Caribs got poison from 
conamif a cultivated herb, end adrluces from linguistic evidence that 
this herb c ame from the southern mainland and that the AutUlGs 
were, ''in the matter of lish-potsoning. . . . only a cultural offshoot 
of South America (Loven, 1935, pp. 423^-24). P, Browne” says, 
"The'Surinam poison' {Trphrosia toi-icaria Sw. Pera.) has been intro* * 
duced to Jamaica from the main, and is now cultivated in many parts 
of the island . . Table 8 lists the oecumenccs of piseicides in the 
Antillean islands. In view of the certainty of the successive Arawak 
and Carib migrations into the Antilles from uortbeaslem South 
America, there is every reason to helieve that Loven’s contusion is 
eorrcct. Since the Southeastern United States area of pisciciiles does 
not connect via the Gulf coast w'ith Mexico,” it seems likely that it 
may be historically related to the Aniillean (and ultimately South 
American) area of fish drugging, 

SOUTH AuenicA 

I might say at the outset that there is so much information on 
South American piscicides that it has proved beyond the scope of 
this paper to attempt an c.vhau3tive synthesis, Radlkofisr, Greshoff, 
and Ernst all have long lists of piscicides used iti this area. The 
early explorers (particularly such men as Spis, Martiua, and Schom* 
burgk) paid particular nltention to this aspect of economic utiliza¬ 
tion of planU. Nordenskidhl has gone through part of the his¬ 
torical sources and has presented a map. Mdtmux (1928, map) suhsc- 
quently enlaigcd on the work of Nordenskiold. The best sources 
on this subject, and as yet nearly untouched by anthropologists, are 
in the botanical papers on South .iVmerica.”^ These sources arc listed 
and used by Ernst, Greshoff, Radlkofer, Koark, and Kill ip and 
Smith. 

n [jui>|i}d bf Onaboff 11, p. iu 

Tbli iintdiuGELt li with hum KfrrTAtton. iLihk IlCcTBry snuim for Uw Oulf vmsl poupi 
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The use of piscicidee eecms to be an old culture element m Sotjth 
America. Numerous plants are cultivated, the custom is very 
widespread, and the number of recorded fish poisons is probably 
^ater than that of any other continenL (See table 10,) 1 quote 

from HoweSj who saja: 

An IntcresUag feature about fionae of these South American sjpecica ia that th^y 
have tiot yet been recorded away from the precincts man. atid fite kaowu only 
from ftboriginal cultSvatians. it being common practice atnong eerlain tribes to 
cultivate a few plants rouud their habitaiions to supply their wants in fishing. 
Alteon, who has made a special study of thc«e pSanta in British Guiana, laya 
emphaais on ihia fact, and points out that sonje ripeeica never bccoi to flower. 
Over a period of eocne years spent in HrilMi Guiana this ol^scner was unable to 
find certaifi of theoe plants in flower or in fruit in spite of a continual lookout 
being kept aud speciinGrts frequetiLly being seen. The following plan la are 
stated to be known only from native habitations in BriLtah Guianai Cftftadium 
sylv^tlre (Aubl.) Baill., Jorimnfl (Sw.) Per*.. Euphorbia colmtitdi* ^Tiq,. 

PhyShnlhti^ BP- A distribution of tlila sort courts the assuniption that the^c 
plants luive been tiTider cuUivation thmuRhout a eoosideralde period. If this la 
BO. one would expect a wide degree of variation to exist withiii each 
variation extending ateo possibl f to tlio of toxici ly. (U owes, 1030. p. 135.1 

That ceriaiu plants depended for tLoir extalencc in some plaeea 
upon native cultivation is alao demons I ruled hy Cliovnlicr 
pp. 1520-1533), who showed Lhiit 2>p/dros*a (oriHirm Pits- must 
have been more widespread in pre-Contnet times. At the time of 
Phiinier’s voyage (16S9-&7) this plant was coinmoii in the Antilles, 
but aubsefiuently became more and more rare and almost disappeared 
with the eximction of the Caribs. 'J’he irapikalion U that wilhoiU 
planting and tending by the nativtis tlie (danI did not propagate itself.' 

The distribution of fish poisoning for South America shown on 
map 2 is more or less gcneralij^cd, but it ia neces-sarily so. For a spot- 
map of South America, those of Norderwhiold and M6lraux Will do 

very well. 

It is unnecessary to emphasise that niaj) 2 c\lijbita a continuous 
distribution from South America throiigli Cent ral America to northern 
Mexico, anil from South America through the Antilles to the south- 
eostern United States. It is dilTiciiIl to avoid the conclusion that we 
are dcaluig with a single, widely ilbtrihuled concept which has a 
South American focus of origin, dispersal center, and highest, or most 
complex, development.^* 


wh-pH rc\n itj ntill flimilrttdl igltlflll flit pnrtypt 
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THE OLD WORLD 

Id the panic iilar acetlons of analj^cs of distribution it is intitnat^d 
that tlio Euro-Asian oecurrence of fish drugging^ notwithstanding the 
apparent Turko-Iianian diacont.Lnuityp is probably a historical unit, 
Australian fish poisoning may have been diffused first to Queensland 
from Melanesia, Oceanian lisb stupefying w-as probably borrowed 
from an ultimate continental Asiatic source tlnrough the mtermodiate 
Indonesian route, Africa aeems cither to have developed piscicidcs 
independently, or to have shared, at an earlier time^ the concept with 
the north (Europe), or to have borroTved it ftorn the east. External 
mflueuce has profoundly affected much of African culture, and fish 
drugging may possibly be a custom originally learned from peoples 
outside that continent, subsequeotly became enlarged and elaboratedj 
and later was diffused widely within the continent. 

It rcuiains now to attempt to explain the large areas in the Old 
World in w'hich fish drugging is lacking. If it h admitted that fish 
drugging in the Old World had a unitary origin and subsequent iliffu- 
sion which Is approximated on map 2p then the reason for absence is 
simply that the concept did not spread there. But there are factors 
(environmental, cultural, or both) which cox^dition dififusioD and it b 
possible to ^ve reasons to account for certain blank spots on the dis¬ 
tribution map. 

In a recent papexp FiiiJeisen,’^ states that there is no record of fish 
poisoning among the Siberian tribes. This categorical dismissal of 
the presence or absence is open to question p for there are certain refer- 
enceSp however inexact, to piscicidcs in Siberia, Radlkofer {1887, 
p, 400) notes that in Siberia Bkododtndron dauricum L, is used as a 
piscicide, Nortbem Asia is mentioned as the location of tbe piscicidal 
use of Daphrie mes^reum 1^., but since Europe b ako mentioned^ this 
Asiatic occurrence may bo in north western Russia (Radlkofer, ISS7, 
p> 412), phtotn&ides L, and Y* thapsi/orme are noted as 

piscicidcs 'fin vcrscluedenen To den dcs Russiseben Reiches"' and "in 
het gouvemciDcnt iloakou" (Cireshoff III, p. 144). The tmplication 
here is that ostremo westem Russia is meant—the possibilitj'' of 
EutopeBn InQucnce is a logical explanation for the presence of fish 
poisoning here, A likely factor mil ita ting against the use of pisr.icides 
in the far north is proposed by von Middendorf, who says: 

Elo grosser VOTziibg den ^ler Nordcui bcaititp la derp dans kemo OlftpflanzcQ zu 
ihm hlnanrciclien, Ma ia itur ein eituEgea Beispicl clner fOr gifttg erkannten hoct 
NordiBcbca PfLauie^ bckanDt, indeta IJed, MackeTiau macftewMi 


Plftd«beb, 1^ Lft. Tbfl fem uiil tribw -KHd^dind hy Lhu uitbar wm bt fomhl p. i. 
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Rlcliani^r) brechoncrregcti^i crtlArt wird und in eractfl I'Alfc fast ZillCaJit 

hervorri^. IVon KUddccdorf. 1867, vol. 4, p, 697.1 

This is H statement of real significaDcc, for it offers a possible 
explaDation for the absonce of fish poisomng in Asia north of 40® 
latitude.* Without propcJ- plants with y\fUdi to stupefy fishj people 
couU neither invent fish poisoning, nor accept the concept if they 
had tho opportunity to learn of it from others vtho practiced the use 
of piscicides. It will occur to tho reader that fishing in general is of 
tremendous importance to the northern peoples in Asia.« But a 
whole scries of mechanical technitiuea are hero applied to securmg 
fjgli—weirs, nets, hook-and-linc, harpoons, and speans. These arc 

methods which take the place of fishing with poison. 

There is no reason to believe that the fish-drugging Icchmque has 
ever been present in the blank area of northeastorn Asia sho™ on 
map 2 Thus the .lueslion of Old World introduction into North 
America cannot be raised. Where the place of origin of the practice 
of fish poisoning in the Old World waa, or when the origination took 
place there is no way of tolling. 

the new world 


The main point which 1 have attempted to brmg out m 
of the diatribntion of fish drugging in the ^ew l^torld is that, with 
minor and generally explainable e^epliona, the distribution la con- 

*'”S^ce the area within which this practice is carried on in the New 
World is a large, single, and connected one, I see no r^on to doubt 
a nnitoiy origin and a dispersal from some focus, mien this dif¬ 
fusion took place there is no way of telling, it la clear, however, 
that the wndegoographical extension and the 

tions of tho use of piscicides indicate a cultural clement of s^e 
antiquity." The tons et origo of New World puwicidca coiild hardly 
ItavG been in the Old World-the gap is too broad 
Asiatic and American occtirfenrt>s. Kverythmg pomts trop^l 
South America with its many weU-stocked fishmg alrcams 
abundance of wild plants with pisciodal potcntiahttes w 

head. The general area in South Amcnca in which liliese the 

of piacicidea may have originated is Lndicat^ on map - 
Luming a northern South American Ortgm. we 
«o of fioh poiooo. dowly ,pro.diog to tho ™th »»J 
South America (at about 37® S. latitude) seems to be the south 

- For Im^b« iMt» « ^ ' 

FMnm.] (I«l.«?. ra-W. IIow» (IMB). Cmi*»ln J? 

u dJKTWloii ol Oft.. *• lUli rtupriyiii* » “ "t*l Ann*)™ «»t- 

■I Rsota (uaa; p. W},» tb. t»ia r»w dtod !«(«“ »" 

ttnldia tmli." 
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limit, ^th the exception of the Chilean occunrcricc which probably 
spread down the const. Pbcieidcs probably traveled northward 
through the Lesser jhntUlea, the Greater iintilles, and into the south¬ 
eastern United States, btit did not diifuse east of the Mississippi 
River or north of the Ohio except along the coastal stnp occupied 
by the aouthcastern Algonkiana. Fish drugging may or may not 
have reached the Iroquois of New York State. 

A northwestward diffusion from South j\jnerica introduced the 
practice of fish drugging in Middle America. The intensive agri- 
cull lirists seemed to have had littk regard for its use, aud it again 
becomes an important subsistence method north of the Valley of 
Mexico in the western slopes of the highland and the west coast. 
The impulse was barely recorded in Baja California. The important 
question of the possible southern derivation of Califoinian fish poison¬ 
ing is hard to decide. Between the Colorado River and southern 
California coast is a desert area in which, in all probability, fish 
poisoning has never been practiced. But aboriginal cultural contacts 
and diilusion across the southern California desert are known, and 
it seems not unlikely that through such contacts the knowledge and 
use of fish-poison pknts itiKy have been spread. Perhaps the intro¬ 
duction was via the coast northward from Baja Caiifomia to littoral 
southern California and from thence to the Interior Valley and into 
I he Great Basin.®® Whatever the actual case, I am reluctant to 
point out California as a truly isolated area of autochthonous origin 
and development of pbcicidca, particularly since the discontinuity of 
distribution is actually quite small After all fish drugging appar¬ 
ently was distributed through the arid Great Basin area and sporadi¬ 
cally through the more or less uncongenial region of central Oregon 
as far north os the Columbia River. 

Fish poisoning seems to have a sharply defined northern limit in 
North America—I can find no evidence of pi&cicidcs on Iho northwest 
coast,** Mackenzie Baain^*® or Mosksn areas. This seems to be an 
urea which does not, and presumably never did, use piscicidcs. 

In this light, fi^b poisoning clearly seems ip have originated w ithin 
the New World indcpendcivtly of any other developments in the rest 
of the Wor ld.*® 

Tbrns 0, bowiflvcr, do hhoj-eI oI Uodilmt, Klliwn^ or iiJ4 Dih dniisliit Id tEiOk CorrtCDdfil Xhatt 

DD loLtAblf VktCfWtM 

hHw UtiLv^nLty CnJEennlft CcdtQJv EtenuiDt Dt^buUOII BHuSEU WOd for 

tnboai In tba □□rttiwMl rjuI uva, 

laEfe tjf. j. M. CispfJtr told m ihai tvm ^ the wofthem A^eonhtma tEW Otfa potiofitofr 
*< VeUttPd tllHI, Vlj 104) nyi of South AmffricQ Bib fKKlIonltifl, '''C'ctt Un pdilDt di cnDt-iet e 

iIcnAOf mu* km ivfflocis Inde-miJAbu al am^HfulihW " Then bhqu to me dd wvnmt lor propoiinT ■ 
tTaEuno«iuilc diaOibei ef ftih dnusflns to Etie W'erM. TtaJO^rmint dECEluiHHitltl Id ay finda bolil 

erfrmiiFnL in thi-^Sumh Anurrinm aemeiil L. Df "lupH”' In Pom and Clilb^. which li«3«e toithe 

Ki-rirfid lVIiteyAle 4 wd of “tube, " rH^rUng lit pTiliiJ (Pr^beEI fp p.«). A Jt&ila iMtunee of 

i-hlii cae,! bd^rcTir^ be otiljf □! 14iiiLt<d tlEiiUlcanHi 
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KOTE8 ON THE TABLES 

tn the following tables will be found listed, according to geographi¬ 
cal area, plants used as pisoicides. These lists arc not complete, and 
give only a sampling of the plants used and places where piscicidcs 
are employed. Although drawn largely from the liats given by 
Ernst, Radlkofer, Grosholf, and Howes, my lists coutam supple- 
nientaiy material which has been culled from ethnographic accounts. 

Each entry is accompanied by a bibliographic citation, often to 
a secondary source which in turn will give reference to the original 

or primary source. , ,, , j i , 1 . 

In a general study of this sort, mention should be made of the 

sources from which the working data have been drawn. No anthro¬ 
pologist seems to have ever attempted the truly formidable task 
of collecting all data on pisdcidca from prlmaTy source materials. 
Such Bourrea are extrenrcly varied—botanisls’ reports, plant lists, 
explorers’ journals, and ethnographic accounts. There arc, however, a 
number of treatments by botanists of fish-potson pkn^. Ernst 
(1881), Radlkofer (ISS7), GregholT (I, 1893; 11, IDOO; III, 1913), 
Hamlyu-Harris and Smith (1916), and Howes (1930) have been 
the main contributors in this respect. These papers all have the 
status of secondary sources, since they are syntheses or alslracts 
of primnrv references* My justification for placmg chiel reliance 
on these secondary sources is that the original papers are m large 
part dilTicult or impossible to consult: references are often in the 
form of verbatim quotations, and are always accompanied by sourca 
citation. Such secondary authorities are of a very high grade. 
For the convenience of those wlio have the occasion to consult 
the main sources utilized for this study, there i.s presented on pages 
232 and 233 the references in these works to (l) botanical llsta, (2) aomcc 
lists of genera contoining certain plant toxins, (3) the bibliographies 
in the works of these authors dealing with fish-poison plants, and 
(4) folk names of fish-poison plants. 


TABLtt 1 ,—Ditiribtilion a/ Jfjfc-poiww plant* in *o\iiktTn Afta ani Indenttia* 

Alta 


r**l E£Kd 

Hafgftnnas 

Anoanta.. ... 

fi'AederfrrhdFqn Wuiiu lc¥iii f^l- - — 


dnriigfl 1: 

11: laiK 

13< 

^nAVkrii^. IBS?: 44 a, 

□ p41mI! I: Sa^ 
d-retlbnfE llf 

OrtUufl 11-. 14- 
IXi. 

0. tiiMOTi. my. 

, HjornqlL. IHV: IKi-lIT. 

' no. 

PWllA* . 

M. rai^ilA: t 

^iKRiIrta wnlenJofi CotaW^.r- — 

Bortw. 

Imdl.. .. . 

Vf meni. ..,_ 

FilutiiiA......... .T.-! 

PfOfth Xih1£a.......... 

i^dSanfif# r«rb«rfifi FLantill- r. * - 

itHTnipftir pfliticiiEdfa CalaDf .... r-- 

Anainjirfii 

^Utiiniirfa CgliMf . 

Cfdamtn Sittth. ixnl Bm- 

SriTl|:f hr-. -- rr-—. 

l^rrfcdJCH M liilUflItim L T- 
RoXh-r. -— 

PmtIh. .. 

F 1^1-......--^- 

........... 

Rwt. .. 

e^sodl — 

FlMlt., 

Buic, fknfL..... 


OTJn _ a.... . - ■ - 

< For futtdili on i» HMD. nn-t BtnnfWiu* ITW-WiS, 

> t*^^i^n***^ ifeVD Weii tcuUMb 
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Tabuc L —Distntulwn 0 / fiAh-pot3Qn jflantA in latriAcm A^ta ^nd 
Indon€$iii^Coikimu^ 


Eul; liadJi...^- 

CignlJi^ India-. 
Wwt India.-.. 

Ponlob_ — .. 


FliUit 


//i4b|i0cprfm^ (Dimui.} 

gjEunior. 

I^mii {boxb.) Bsdll-a... 

iSic4fitaiia lo&uun L. ..... 

Tfrmlpwita— 

.STrffiliiAt iikr-poiiiin L............ 

QLUii DlC __ 

vIlHBlJtfd iUtftiflU W^t Am. 
irai^ifd K4¥n-T 

nrpr«^vl4 1#--.........,.,. 

Edj^Pi^fd ro^lidM Bq^—-_ .. 

Tliutpofa 


mlbdlif Cbob. ....... 

Uainiia rorAwfltlE FloliclL^.. 


munufl roTHtTfl 
kSb:^ndi^ trifvim 


111 L. 


pcniH^d WflM...- 
pfftKifii Beniti-. 
OocHi^d nuftf Mi.. ... 


J>aibcrfCiidmlBm ll«b.,,..... 

IkrriM Becitb- 

KiBdnj Bcnth. ...... 

Ji/UJmifl p4cAr«rj^ Bnaib—..— 

AJImotaJtfriHldpAqd Oambk. 
OuA^rifd BenEtl...... 

B«Qtb- 


FBnsaB.ia piobro- 

3>|Ars«iii nmfUd DC...., 
CwdHd fr^MliXU I>tlx—- 


. 

£ljpdaHii HI cd^ffliun 1^.*. ...... 

/iftiiWMri Hook, f-. 
viiufiUij irrtvArii L..._ ^...—. 


^dcJ^om jKfxIfliM MUlur—. -. 
Afuda inAn Will ....... 

/iowfEi Rflib 

DiotpyTM mmtuM RDib...... 

AfdiinaBii Bipxb. ., 


Ntriu m tiwnm BdludcT. ........ 

dHci^|ri4* ^raatttdn L.*- 

IVrHKum Ikc^m Lu.--. . 

/>0Urk4iMfr«4l/df^d SWQ, ,.. 
^riUAdo^rt rinrfl BcnLb_ 

/jdri4if|ik4« edetpAdfiii Dou..-.. 

Z.li 0 dfAOHt dieaiidrii m Wall_ ... 

CYoTvn L. .. ............ 

bk IfirniiU^li L.— 

FlCtffffia Ifwppriii WIDd, 


Sapium in^iraat WllM.. 
HnJiflTkjod<nd4 ttmh.. 
OdHiuyi idflfd li_ 


AllNr^ Tlranh . 

flndtani Kfladiwi ROib..^......... 

TmTV4 to ci^ If. ....... 

ObfffAa nmXiTitadifrta L .. 

y^iidmfpfa piaicvMd Cdbhr,,,^. 
Bdfkk dunuifinim Iikcn_ ...... 


Ofvatariia admfi H. Br-. 


Bdprliopldiid a£aria|«fa {H) 

OHertEir 


Pflfi wd 


FruiL-, 

Boott.... 


Earte..... ....... 

3«da.-.._. 

Barit.... _... 

Fmlt---._._ 

Bark, f^Lt . 


Julct... 

BrnkL-. 

.™dn- 


,„.llO-- —. 
Frail, rwi. 


Fralt, atvtn- .... 

Eoiir .. 

Fruit, linn. ..-. 

Baik, n»t-. .^_ 

Boot .. 

Seed .. 

Boot............ 


iMfiCj, 


Barit-.... 

,_„d!d-, 

Leavea, 

Seed, nxrt,. 


RodEjl loKTaiL.- 
Ffnlt ___ 


Tavki, Wk... 

Fkat. .. 

FlDwcrt4dl..... 


Bodt-.,...... 

Laavodi bark. 

Seeda .. 

FittU.--,.... 
Bark.. 


SlU% FOOl-. .„, 

Plaat.. ....^... 

S«da-_ -- 

Bark.. . 

Fltni .. 


Ltavet, baik^ 
nHt. 

FtuEMkra..... 

Friill—.- 

Jukv............ 

Bark, biTefl. 


flwlt. 

Jul»__ _ _ 

Siflin^ JeftTtB, 
tawm. 

VurlF* ftt*U 
rind. 

Barit.... .. 

Le*Tea.-... 

tHkMibid. 

Fmll— .. 

Bsirfea.. 

Fmlt,,... -... 

Frail, 

bark. 

Fraft, bark, 
roq*. 


ReHErcD-tcl 


Eadlki:»lbr, IWSJl 402 , 
Bodlkiiler, im. 4QT. 

Rfidlkokr, 1^7^ 411. 
areohioll £1:7A. 

Qmhm tr IDOL 
Bodlkirf^, mil Idl. 

Po. 

[tadlkaferK 4o2i Bali- 
adB ud Varnia, mii 2f» 
HadLkofH-, W-. 41X 
Kban, ISOOt m 
Hkliilda Afld 1BE|T^ 

2>4- 

Rnluda and \''iifM&, liST: 
aafi. 

Do. 

kiduda and VATUi^ l43d ! 

a». 

ilfl. 

Ds. 

Bfilmdo Btid Voma, I'fiQi- 
ws. 

IH. 

30n. 

Do. 

lUttada and Vmm, 11*37: 
aniL 
Dh 
Do. 

Do. 

BaLioda uhI Vanoii, llkiT: 

aw. 

DfK 

Rqliado and Vorntm 11137 ; 

m. 

Do, 

Do. 

Dq. 

Ralooda VarmoM IBEIT: 
3111, 

Dta 

D«^ 

Dol 

Baliada and Vurou, 1B37: 

7X2. 

Do. 

Do, 

Da 

Do. 

Boltada anil Vonno, l£n; 
2IS, 

Do, 

Da 

Da 

Do, 

Balioda and Vorau-1977: 
1IE4. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Bakoda fttui VinpA, l«9T: 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Gn^abotr iTiU. 

UctwtM. IIQOiUI; RjfeliAdd 

and Vorcoi, 1937:314. 
fioltflda and VAmia, IKIT: 
an. 

Splrgrid and Varmo, IfdT; 
aw. 
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TADI.E L —of ptaniJ tn Mia and 

IndoTittia —Continued 




EcraUa and W«t lodiA^ 

...... 


BlihJiiiUn ......r 

Eftklm .. 


NirptJ.. 


sunoii.., ...... 


Funlp ^kfWir-. 


C-D^ln Chto*.— ... 

. . 

AndunM] 

NfOobdiT blvnilfl- 

M*kja. . 


FLuil 


Jmm.. 


Alor_ 


:p*4ttkL. ind Eooltr 

InKvprru WDId....- . 

aitium Hoid- ... 

Odttf Ja IbnuflfMq Rn^b. .. . .... 

.Uiii^uka {T>C.J Bf lt£li- - - 

HitfnmFjvN WMBflla G wttiJ.. 
fVdhifwuaH^ ^^Jb»,...,...-.-.. 
Dioa^n bvdbifefA: L 

/Itpitli AMibd^m B^niii,. . 

D*rT§4 ThwaiM.....™ 

WfjDffVi TMRita^a R^b..^.— .... 

«fWM<» L - ....r----. 

Or^tiCafditi oiwets CRo&b.) B. Ur . 

4vfF*^4ieAt haib-.. .. 

oTiifiiiM 

Styrka wfltfi Thtuib ..... i 
ATria^d pdfcWta {Hub.) Wlfib) 
Urd Am. „ i 

ff|j^nptf)nu Koolt f. Abd 

rfpArUJll HACri^i POnr. —.. 

AH^ praiif jc™ Kura- .. 


^tlaidkii pcm4^npl«Ai 1>C. ...... 


put itKd 


BvA. 


_ 

3«Mlip bark. 


|)wr)c,iQ«di- 


ftoftt...... —- 

PlAOt.— ...... 

RWPt 

FniiL.^.. = - 

nalx... 

FioiE. ...... 

.. 

S4i^ . 

mik„ . 

Bark, . . 


rmts... 

trntTfl 

Bark... 


Borneo. _ 

-- 

_ 

PbUJpptma. 


TVpArwl* rtBJlrfa • ■- -. 

,4iifc^B4ftii Colibr... .. 

EjjJ^ocwrlHLi ciuftMif* JiuA f. Bad 

liMdKKforpmg caRsuk Odk ty Bad 
Th, 

Eura -... 

JMhpvto* Emit ud 

Gunblo. „ 

ihirii fUiiUsa fROib.) Buath—. 


,lf ddJrF*|J7q CMIq;.) B^rT. 
^^jAMpormn iamiiram pj ..., ., . - 
fMqOATpu BL ..... 

KrfPrt ^VfihJ Bad Arn-- 
OerU {Roib,) Bentfa... 

Om^bj indldmf . ,.. 

iCFpii/Bio Fo1'i‘...-.r.— 
MiOpHJa ttrkta and Am.. 

rri^iiorfu MJa^— — 
Srnpforo* rocf RWB l^b. _...... 

Drr^i? .-.Wt?,”'’ 

JiCirriJwten^J Ni«Jiw« ty Bl..... 
Omt ftlfiHin <RoXb.) Bnlb... 
edtiaarm -- 

BbPTMcFiihL oWitffni iL.y Eura.. 
.Vfiilrfm jfri(5f« Wlfbt apiJ Arti- ■ 

/4ih:blF 4« pAH^ndafA Colebf . 

Ot^n rlfllttin ^---^ 


Ikrrt^- 

Fni!l.._ 


do__. 

S»ds-.- 
... .dn ,. 

Frnll... 

Kooti... 


RtfemnoBi 




PralL 


Stalk, kandi. 
Bool__..^,,-- 


HBTk......... 

dap..^....... 

Bnfk.. 

Boo la........ 


/IfTTif (Bub.^ dMSEft. 


f^upkoflAa iwTtbVro L -...r-^—.. 
Ahnu pttW^fct WbU--^- —— 
(bJabj Oaa^.--. —--- 
n^Iadkmdi^idkwi Mucll.^--^. 
eVinbb lipUBTB L. — .. . . 

(Blpftoo) Ittdlk 

£i|HPfW ibraMtfT Beti .- 

Mat^ dffirtniJjria MfJt.. .-..u.— 


LoaToi...... 

mikt -. 

Bools-...... 

Freil. 

.,. .do.......^ 

RcKitS-... 


^_do....,..- 


BoqU.- 

.. 


Rtlli- 


Ho™, IflW lIl: Hooper, 

On»l»rt MlSf7. ^ ^ 

EhBii. tmm; Baluda 
and Virmai 
y>mt lOM iaa 

im:mi Qm^n 
J:lWSJ. 

anffboA ii:7t^ i-i«-aa 
Kodikoiqr. 

□tuAbad tUrtt^ 
flretJlisfl If frTi. 

^UN^dale# 

Kowia, 1^:141. 
tIrvibairULlAI. 
nFHlKiiri^ll}; EJ31. 

Oti!iabo|! 11:191. 

OniAlloff lr3A 

GiOlheR llLllS. 

QirahoP, 1:H- 

nmtnd Ifal 31 

Omiboff [[-4»; Hovvfl, 
IUMlIW. 

GpaJasfl 11 .W; F- Mebj*, 
im-. tea. 1 p. i4A 
r. ^fuon, tm: tol. 2, 
.}». 

MAt ind Nil 

niusboff ll:A 
flrpiiliDir 11:13. 

GresbofT II;$l-22. 

OtHbod riai-31 

blMi, IIKIJSW. 

KlQU, 1903344- 
Howff. 1930:111. 

Btwm. ID9?:21»-k Uarthl, 
19]b:TB3= a MiiwrfL W: 
SlA-bl: JiblkBira^ I3]ft; 
Wraf. IWl 
□ddboR TU:^ 

Gnibolf 

BAdHkuto', 

RadDkHt, ISS7:4«l, 
BadikaEer, im.mi- 
Raflhi, im:20^m. 
nmMkaUsAm.dUk. 
OnaboR li'lfr-Sl. 
flfTBbQd III-SAl 
U faboff 111:129. 

Mva 4«. lflU;lKi- 
OfttbaR llllTfl^ 

Orwlwlt 1I:!«4^TA 
artfboff 11:150-41. 

GenlKat HdW. 

Clredholf I1:J73. 

GndMl B-I®' 

llOTH. ]I3V:HL 
nueuid McBMUAfl. IWI: 
JX»110. 

JT. L. Relh. 
nirae»r |9qa:l4A-S^ 

KiMiwmbub, IfCHJin- 
I9A 

Riidlko^> IA07:1IA 
RodlknAn, LB97;4d4. 
RadJkokf , \m\Am. 
CInriiluff [I:IR2- 

KoPPt. IBM JlL 
L)o. 

Radlkni^H 14£^:4CU. 
nadikof^. WHib. 
Gnpbolt 111:121 
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IBm-ii. l&l 


Tabj^e L — 0/plflFiij in wWAern A^ ond 
Indonttia —Contiii ucd 






^Infiiwra.. 

r«bui Ctiiww. 
Cofamcndfl .. _. 
Ksj IjUuA^. 


Plant 

pari ujfrd 


1 gtalk _ . __.J 

llioib ) Bonlb 


ilffrij jjAlJrippFnf^k 

.. 

^„,.__d)0_ 

/IfTff^ T Jill-F 


iTdiadift sp_.... ........ 

__ 

Baik,_,.. 

ncniJiM VTIghi and Am, 

Fmlt...__ 

EtfjjAnrSk piVufFi....—_ 

Plant...^....... 

,^£^fz2’k juftcrunio [LfinTil Bt__ 

Bojk.-.L........ 

/iJfifiJii Of if (THhujoo) l^lcrr....... 


Pflf^jpu'Tir Mlcfa.,............... 

.._. 

/Jffftf pc^paarttf Pwk . 


l?fT7kW2jrtta fRAtb.) Bastb._. . 
Gnfi^tirNmkTnruia Bl ,,.^.... 
Aorri^niifonM Mcfr„,,T 




likrfiini L...... 


C7ZFrln4^k (tiloni [jiiiea.l Steud. -.. 


JlitrU Aliptien IRinb.) &EDLb_ 

lAVtf, nelK...„ 

'^Inuiq oiloflrKia L................ - 

GffH[i Btialhti L __ 

... 

ABZfftfFo jfrin^ Wight titd Am .. 

Fkfii.. 




amhon 

W. H. Brown, lim T?. 

1f>^. 

KalAW sad goals', 11^ 
Blair md B(>b«1-Mni, IflCKt- 
Dd- veH. p. 3T3 l 
PO r 

Bblf uid JtabCTtHiDH IKd 
», TOI. 44, 0. m. 
OrqtftNif Uf^l- 

Dff. 

iSr^StWJt 1(:|8. 

rireahoil 111^4. 

BFHiMtr nm 
Grosluff Ul^, 

Onatwff 111-1 r. 

Oreflboff ITMS^Kb. 
fSrwlwfn^T.TtKtlp SI. 
Bodlkorerp 1SS?;1(B. 
<lrffitwiriI;inL 

1S97:1I3S. 
nrffibitrr i;i?. 


Tabij^ E>/ fiih'pt>is<m m Wc^dTiid ' 


Aren 


MarlAou T»]nE!id:i. .... 

nutiUM* 

ISfeir Brltala.. 

McnUwnl lokiu!*, 
Bldinartk Atchlpel- 

OfTl. 

TOItH SlfoJlo (Mo- 
bubff). 

Kt# Ca|;«iJai]JA,^,_ 

SotcltiaD. liluTulil. __ 

Kew OuiDM_^_ 


Soc[«t j Tiloddj. 


Nflw jColllftfiil,. ■ ... 
Howfctl.„_.,. 


Vm Iilandj 

Man^iuiafl Iilojida.- 


RaralonEB.^^_ 

TOilil..,... 

fl iiH-m 

Uuidi. 


riMit 


Part usnd 


BOrdfllKHtld ulUira (L.) Kun.. 
ISffFH fHlpffeifl (Hosb.l DfCitlt., 
B^FTfrf|jKaTtid itH[i£ka (L.) Kiifi^. 
IknU ^ffiptlici {RcKib.) ^ntli... 
BarHrapfMfft E^Jaf&cii Sti.) Ifiari., 


i^CTFtlTTfijBiaiH - 

Tipkrtftia p%irf}\vrta FfT5____ 

Qr^r pMcitf&fl &Cif. 
CWi^j^fflhta N^nfdBHin 
ParnTiotQ rrla ap.... ,. 

f tarpjjllfa JS 4 i 1 d! 0 |!iAdfia BI . 
Dftrli /Utptiec (Roih.) 
BarwinptoJ] ta (L.) Kur# . 


FftlPfl-n/ilUf llpqjrfu Rni... 

Jj^a4a flp, (IJ.. 

T^pAruit pyrpufrtt Fen...... 

tfpWlHTTi fiWfSlWriiiJ 

TVuAraiiii putpMtt <L.) Pen.. 

/WWa (L. Ij A, 0 »f. 
X^^pUiuBi 4£rT[m-tifa Font, (t) 
PtpmrufkfnieHm¥uTvi .......^. 

/^nfl^I44l41llU OftEjtd ,...™ 

piLTpyrm (L,> tvn---,. 

IVitifrHink ipp.. .... 

Ji;4fni4rJa flrirerk {Mol.l SlAOill., 
Cwb&ffrM o^Utoi Brarifii ^ ^ 

Brrrlj frtWlarfl Loiu^_..........^. 


EaITlafffoTik Ulrica (L.^ Kun... 


l>cprk mffloctffiPii Piutn........ 

T*p*ra*k pmrpt^ta l[L>J 

FttlHpofom 9p___ 

Dcrrif L^dr........... 

BvrnTripfiMkbi aBoBm CL.I Klin. 
ftrriffflfonFa fljfoJiPW (L.) Kun. 
fSarrlTt^Hfe «iiidl£ii {L.} Kura. 

npt'Ofild flliid'Ifd i m Kuri- 

Ctrinfff man^Afli L... 

, .. 

MiiSkif fL.) Kura. 

JOUiiiOjlNin . . 


JdlCQ.. 


Refmttidc 


Bowes, lia, 
Gio^a IT[ £2. 
Tltwn, lQ3ft: I+VH4- 
Pkyte, l»l: 7. 
Sown, im-. 14^144. 


Boom ._-.hHaralTn-nonia fcad P enltJi. 

Pkiit..... 


FruB .. 

aarlt.. 
Room. 

FfcUt, bvJc,. 


Root, F>1»dL.... 


riint....,. 

s«da- 

PMal. 

FniJt..__ 


SMB, B*r». 


HM-t Ctl.. 


6E«m. Inr»--. 

Frun..^..,.... 

NdU.. ....^^ j.^ 

Fruit.,....™.. 
Pmjt <n„™ 

Baja.. 

FmJt (TJ. 


I 

1] 1 - 91 B: n 

^Hwlftofra. IMTilfifl. 
OtesbeR 11:21. 

Kloffi, 1«l73;m 
BAdlkofn, Wr 401. 

Van der BatkIo, I^l 1?0. 
Ddckn 1000-441-444; Bdel:ie3L 
l«t: 314, 

G wthDfl lllim. 

Ctotuitip ti-d.: m. 

Buelf. 19^-. 443-H4. 
OrtshCaffl IT; 13. 

Ellti. IBS3; IW. 
fltokr*, 1631:231. 
IMilIlKoEor, liHT^ 402. 
Gt^bofT IM3t3L 
GmUaft 11; Ml, 

Bfyflia, iniS;Mi-^2- 
Ptokvs, lCr3L;2m. 
lio. 

TJo. 

Bock, im: 380. 

Gnnhofl I: 71: IT; 

nww% 1941:127. 
OPMhflfl I: 71: II: p2: 

Eoenmma, I34U;339. 

Bortiiia, i&ii: ijr^iss. 

Do. 

Dd- 

{kHDUum^. 1S42:0K>. 
Baiidyr ™: ™ 

Buck, 1929. 

B1]|i, im. llOiR.Bt.Tobn, 
Infcirmatkin. 

BvffoTd, 1017 b: 81-K. 
flartwku I'm. 83. 

Do. 

DO. 

Do 


J For toti^l daUi OH RMtaii, i63t: Dncfc, 19^ C. P. MorwcU. 1913. 
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Ta ble 3r—a/jlflft-pjrjpn yfgFtit m ^iiraiw Qnrf 
An4 PlMii ( PartctwJ 


Northern £nni^....- 

Eupope.,,.. 


Enilasd.^ . 
Jivluid. - 


6DiitSll«ni Ire[iAd,. 
7T^^£n fSFttanHfrJ. 


□^rtnirn?-.. 

Boutberfl ^igr^ptf. 


Italj.. 

eicuy.,.. 

Sonlliikii. 


PQrtueal. 


Bpala.. 


CHUUtantijiDph. 
Orw£o.... .--r. 


__ 

eilMca,, 

EuiilBtl Empire 
fMtHOQWh 


Nonium AhLi . 


Difi/dJli lAyprlE.-.-.^^__ 

l/iPho'icU'iai lUfFuK ..,- 

f IMb^ L - 

ffuJa L.. .....r 


....44.. 


£upl4rUa p^HjApUd 1^.,..,..^—. 

T^tvj taewifl t*.-.—- 

t- .. 

Qrritfpnwn emirtrtiiii LUik.^-^_... 

rr/lMiimaiJ^iuui L.. 

iiftiTfliimadrrt L-._.... 

HWbiu WlihtBiKl Arh 
S’tfpher-bu IJbcnur 

£^iipfi0r4ia ■cvTiijrj'oJiiift L ______ 

^pj^rifu kibtnvi L. 


^fuAerbiti; »folfeUfj L 

wC^*4 <1 j-1 Wlsht and 
Am. ^ « , ,_ 

noj^lnijitd: Cotfhr.. 

ik^pKtidw WLIld ....... 

ai3«firum Bp.._. .. . 

^ngrpAuAtrfd jp-. ......... ..... 

E^flA^Ua taCirrIr h. . - 

Eij pApa-M^ ftRBL ....... 

Oictr erltfpniiu li. —^^........ 

VWta#etEfii Umpire b......*...— 

tWemca rnxppfljmBi L -- 

Dtphrmu^iMm L_.... -- 


-...do.. 

Leavft, 


Lcftvn . 


Plfltit. 


Pimt. 


Ttabrnka.--..^ 
Eocrii.. . 


cfAHta L. 

V'-fT^Kerq Lun. aiul 

DC. 

i>qp4neli>...^. -.. 

iilneiHlrfd pan^ni/4li Cokbir.,-^—. 
^inwnrhf o'^sdifl L- 

HrfdfHFn L.... Er... ..r^-. 

£^pA«r{WaAjAcrM L..... 

|5o p^»w 1#- ^- X..--- 

IVrerni nt L. __.......x- 

Vefbitaim ip....---- 

Vp^jeuifl riaatum L _......... 

Vrrtwflum pilSeWAlJft 


V'cftenTq pEniiuediim. 1^. _-.-—... 

Helc) - ri 

MU]. 

lUiidtiMfM L...... ..XXX 


-do. 


Ili»i - 

Lur^iK > 


Plont.. 


FlKlf. 

s»^ii7 




EmiAarMa didroffir L. ........x,. 

^j4»rA4a licitia.._.___. 

AWoffriMfxpu. ilnTfi P^l... 

dqmrlrxfiii D .. 

F-ITbWBiq jrtJpMbSirfet L___.. 

Fff i^fey Pt tl4p*T/or»e Setired-... 

7^1™ 44^^^ hr -- —-... 

iirijiAaje iiK»reu to L.. 


Bark, kovei. ... 




RwlIMrF, Ii$T;4l3. 

1:1101 

JJrJV. 

JTQWfftk lD30:I4SLEBdlkaff r, 
iSST:4l3. 

|<Adlki3lerH imiAIl. 
fUdlkoffl-, m7:Alf^r 
A^dlkel'cf ^ 1SSX 400. 

I>a 

RAiJlk4fiEr, lfflT:4iS. 

1>0. 

IDdl:l3l. 

OwaboCT I:1P. 

Cr^QE! II;I3Jl 

arrabofl 1:137; Artaoik+ 

hr3 am t^.y. w- 

OrY4t]Qn ITlIOI. 
ATHHijmcau, 

Clni^ob IJ;HU 
RibllkofATp i^-AXt. 
ir:l3a. 

Do. 

Harintofrl-. 

MawaAmm:nn4lkf^K 

iSECJia. 

arKsiwamtTT. 

HnntfWt, tKM:l4t. 

QrmXnH 11:1% 

Hoi^di, 1000:147- Qfshffir 

iriiiii. 

Howtf, lKK]LE4a; Qne^ff 

xiiwb. 

Uopel, 103(1117: OhjsbeR 

11:110. 

Howh, I«W;1I7x 
TKf. 

Hfiwm, 1K»:l4«x 
Eiullkofef. 
PAdib]ler^l!QT:IIE. 
EHlIkOkr, IW:1U 
Do. 

Rodlkokr. iBffr:ii5. 

EiowM, loaoitir. 

Howo, l«30:]4ff. 

GiWhflff 1:300; Kawi*. 

Hdwto^ 3fftChtt4ir 

Oreafagfl Jlf:l35. 

Bovn. TB3(hl4B! Grviberr 
tlJrOfr. 

fitnRA IBW ItA 
Ribitkokr, ie«7:ll1- 
arwlioll J:B5-rtL 
Rn^EkcJfrp imrAOit. 
BiHhoir P1:1R 

Do. 

OreiboET Ill:tl 
Hoj]ikoh>T, mr.m 


Atnn 

Plmst 

Fan hptd 

Rfkrma 

Konbem China_,__ 

Bwthem CtUna.^^,. 
Cblcfli.„„.. 

ElJfcrirofmtadflPMi^eplrtf Melan. 

..X.—.— 

nmhoU U;I3I. 
ClR«lwffU:]31 

.Verk aifjirach L_.....x-->^^ - rj 

jEWmjo fQitucH L. t OTr flJto CNfW ' 
C. B. Clftfift. 

C^normna ip..__....xx--«--...—-: 
CUifcijJiiiijj,.... 

forrWofi ituok. oM Am. 

ITfovrom i^kort Maklno^r^.. 

ZeafAafflun jrfpfTiEant DC ... xxx- 
Hiywlii - -x—*. 


Gwho^rriiUA, 13A 

arf4lioJt U:ll1k 


Fralt -.-- 

Prvfbofl 11:31. 

J 0 C 1 A&-——_ 

f^VHW. .. 

GndiiKdf t-^. 

GTfibDdl Ul]3». 

H«<i . 

GTll^lg^El^m ^ 

Ojtlliiril ni^ 


......... 

B 00 U..X .-- 

Kariygryi et al^ 1K3. 




t Pot hiritior dartaHo Opuahofl Ur p. IStr 

BODan—-IS 
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Table 5,—a/>UA-p«Jfla plants I'a A/rica 


IBCLI. 151 


Ar» 


Boath Aldcm.^ . . . .T—- 

Smal. . 

Nonb4«C«na Twti- 
tuL 

MMIfibEqoffl.. . 

Ziunbttl RlTW-...-., 

Zftmllw—. . 


. .. 

CuniTooiUk 


Beluga Coiif^-- 


lYrauIti C^iun — 


NCesiA 


Oii1ik4-.^.. 

ODidCoMt. 
iTTjry CoAit 
Wfl t Afrk* 


C«atr«J Atrica. 
Bddnn - - - ^- 


AbTaElfilA. 


Trapkal Ewt AfHrt 


Cipe V'wdf [»4*od4. .. 
M«4«tn --.-- . . 

Cmsry IilAndi:. ..... 

Muirithi^, ftrtinKH^- ■ 


VlMXLi 


TrtiJitfMJa Hhjt. .... 

5/iIZdffacff^ M«!m ...... - 

A^taiutA 


i B*f|^.. 


(dWifrtfW B« 

Jrpilforia Kf€ai tt»b. f - 

Xifrrii rRrab.) .. 

C^Hcihuia HYMtfrBBAtcJdM K. 

r^vnOi 

Tfplmfa RttfdH HAOk ...... 

l^^tb...... 

OpUmbImi HiHTspfMdH MAdl.. 

J^^ikiA ateniA T. A.ndcn. — 

Hdot. f...^ . 

Rkwm irtldEfl fviutiK.. 

Hunii..... 

^|Ull«fill Hp.. .... 

7>p*rMia Hook. L.... 

Ts^P^ra fAcnnin^ builh. . 

DnhlMijfini Mb**., 

^Idnivti A. pq™,_~— 

T^rpAratJo PWntf H»k.f-— --- - 

TrplifiHfa wfffift Itoflt. 

Ztfttnna MUMEi#i4RM IlKtsk . 

R^hpopAofMa SlApf.—.„ 

^ricMM4niIraEd Solerad ....... 

ErrtkrAphImm fai^twau G.Hen.. 
iClkiiJa DC 

Ck4£fbfia (ftficarii G. Daft, .. 

OulJa ap_.. ....... r, 

A«ln ircr - 

C1f|iuwAdrviifv/4ri« Lt 

MAndtfkA j Kusib. . 

iidntii'M A. 

iperlOktHii Ffisil..„ —... 

AillWWitfATTiifhwa .. 

V'ftMJAlTn pUTniOfllH L. _ 

/>(Uk«CVpBf ip. - -, - - - - - -. — 

fSdimlitt fliaiWD^H n in. 

Ttp^ndA pfrlfa40« ftakiT.^^.^ 
Afuiufub^ pttudficn Bikvt ........ 

Tcp4rwia Hook, f _.. ...... 

Evp^A^A fan limit*. 

riiitflea CLO Ke^v.... 

TkpIrHtd tuumka B«krr. ....... 

iCrWa Dabard aiul Dgp 

trkSfdtia C. Bm .. 


I'iTt BS«1 


Room.—^ 


se«iu9.„.,- 


6ap„___...-. 
- - 

LoiTH.flUnL.... 

_ _d0.....r....r- 

tefcTW-,. -- 

Bark _ ...... 

._.„d0^..-,-.- 


Bcfipfvn^ 


FUat. 


SHAlinpttmoiA All. 
i1 Mm MOsrJinuv 

EupiiH^d piH^aHA AJl .. 

E^pk^i miUiftTA Alt. .*.. 

Ekpfcortto pifcaiorfd All.-- —— 
TwitmiiflMHildad fMi ryitPl 4 

rok. 


Xmtbe.. 

fltffm 

Itmi... 


Bark, tM. 


LeSTt4, truJt. 
Fnill^.,.... 
Bark......... 

FondJ--.--. 


^k,i««d. 

RoolCD™ 


Root... 
Et-aTk — 


Jutee-.- 

I<aTT4. 

Joloc... 


Fruit..., 

.....do,.. 


flant-- 

»..-do.. 

_..dO., 


Burk. 


Wawts, l»Mk 133. 
BAdlkof^Bi?: 406. 

ItowH. ^m\ m. 

Radlkotef, 1887^ m- 
lUdlkOtor, W; tas. 
OiHbofl n. 

Omliofl III; 133. 

IiuraDiJr 1991: W: Ot^' 
bed 111;«. 

Oiwbolf Oi 4V; Hamblj, 
in4: I4A 

TonipuiTiA lAIS: 111-113. 

Doi, 

D4. 

Dp. 

Do. 

DOv 

Do. 

Wi!«k«, IVlS; 3i2-SI5. 

ATcJai *bd CfitlT. A 

Do. 

Howca, 16E30: U3, 

Holfo#, IB^ 134. 
DroilufTl; Sa-«3i, 

Howts, IVML lafl. 

RMllkodltf . 1881: fOS, 
Rodlkoftr, 1687; «A 
HoWB. IVW: 1S4. 
Cfubofriri; m 
HowB. IVQO: m. 

Do. 

RadUOltd^. imi 40^ 
OroMuiil ri: 67. 

OralHfC m-r m. 

HI: iiff. 

Kowh. im 1331, 

Howc«, im-. lat- 
Tto. 

lUdlkflufp 13«7; 40A 
GimHwHI: lid. 

DrBboH HI; Tfi. 

GmbOlf m; 143^ 

HpvHk ia»6: 1¥L 
Gimdlrllw jme;25J; Gr«- 
iMltlll: kl. 

OnndJidler, J«»i; 1S9. 
OtmadHlB. IVA: 333; Qm^ 
boll m: t6. 

GnindkUor, IW'- 
Do. 

Cbemllaf. l»a: 1532. 
Grmboff lU; ?d. 

Howwp im 1»; Oivtooir 
11; 33. 

^PVHI. im 134. 

IJO. 

Do. 

Do. 

RodJkOfrf. lSS7i 4 IS. 
OEfohofl Zl; lOL 


Sh oIw Ltnldo, 11^. pp- 36-6V. 
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Table 6 —i>Wn-6tttion u/jl*ft-jw£s<Mi p^Tanitf in j4iutrdi4 ^ 


AlH 


Flint 


Pinutfd 




AiutrallB 


QtWMfliBd- .J 


Pfinfc laliod., 


KiTSOUlh Wiks._ 


^toi^fttlcttSa WLIM--.-.. _ 

pmTtinmii 

Hlkfju Lkidl-. .. 

TSrpJinifk: wpGir«ii FenL- 
J>f4A|>VW ktMctrp* JL 


DfTwif tr^oHmm tcm .... 

IMOfUM OflirtD.. 

AdnaniKtrs fltr^ipmrw F+ Mq« 3L 
^^rtdd^oAn Vent^.— 

Eualfpitu mkr^iktm F. 

H. Br..-._ 
HionH CZ«<I Kun.... 


itfididUc^ W^. 
CtefdflBi cAutH BikLir..^......... 

TTlCTpeHil pjlpKf(«a Cofr. 


IfBiTBi— 

.....dOL.. 


Ffiitl— 


Bark........ 

gtema^rooti- 


LA’ritf ., 


Bafk.. 

Fork, fritll L. 


....-d0..ir........ 

Ptnli— 


iufrakiicun__ 

AipaalB wtttdwliii A. Rkti.. 

DtTTit (iLfftwiift UiifliL.. 


Tkp|Ji»ff« ruirt MucB - 

prrtfjw , ..^..- 


WochL. 

Bark... 


Fknt-. 

BDfk.- 


jAdiiLr M iq ........ . 

riLrunrlkiS L_ 

fcfdwpJpfT 

FftmUmkirn tno^Uwuton F. 
MueH. 

^ iHinwrilfB SchOCl. ...... 

wfii: {F. &. 

^ntb. 

(JL Rkfc.) 

TVfArvff^f idfinidAlcUH R. Br..... 

r^KQ F. KfUtU.. ..... r. 

Fandffra F. MntU...... 


B;Brh, lBaT>Bi.. 

...... 


_.__d&.-„.. 

Fluil........... 

_do... 

PiTfljL...__ 

PlMlt. 

Eufc^ root....... 


BiTfcL., 

[^dVEB.. 


IkrrU Bum. 


filalfc. 


^cveid I?- 


ii;oHri4^ ifiao!j4i 
Do. 

Ite. 

Bowh, 1^:114. 

HufWi^ OiGnlni- 

Hbihi and SEoltli, 19UI: 
17, 

Bowii, 1930:14^ 

RiOlkalifr. ISHT-fOS. 
OmhgCr Zlf:«L 
dfvifaQEt 111.77; Bimljii- 
Eairti and islA; 

la, 

Howia, liiHiljEH 

tlum uid SoLllb, lil0; 

IS. 

I«30jti3. 

Bom llKWrm; ITimlrTi^ 
Harm uhI SmlEb, 1919; 
IS-IL 

BbtHtT, liflL 

WaJlw E. RiAli, WfliV^ 

Hamjiii-EiJTliaiid Bmllli, 

Do. 

llamlrn-BjuTtaaml 

Rirnljn-Bami kfid ^ mlclt, 

Bamlrn-BiaiTtB slid BtiiUl], 
leiCili. 

Dol 

BandTti-lltltli snd BnkLEb, 
mSrU. 

□ lailrii^Barrif and Smlitb, 
I9iacl7. 

HaratFn-llarrll and mitli, 

Hunlm-BwrliliBd ficollfi. 
teiS;{^aiK 
Do. 

Himlm-HArrlf ithl SmUb, 
11^1930. 

Bora, tm iG: Bunlin- 
fUllll *mi S:^tll, 1919: 

la. 

UowHv lUhIti. 

Waller E. R«lii. ISSfTM^ 
Horn. IM&Jit 
oi^boff miiao; ftami^- 
Bami and Sokiifa. I9i«c 
U-lft. 

Bcrwi*. IHQ^iii: B^lrti- 
Ujli^ and SDilLb4 1V1S; 

Greibfflf U^TO, 


p For fkiU data, iee MaMr**, ISH: aufllyn-IIafria and Bttlttb^ IBia^ Bawr9^ IWilh pp. 14WWI 
Table 7.— Dislrihuti^n o/ plantM id California 


Triba 

that 

Part dphI 

Rakraic* 

WttfUK ... 

PklemQalam ponuridlaKUM <K4f^ 
EonUi. 

itopkfidinniia tKw> 

Root,,, - 

Pawwi, 15?7:llT^ 

Effttii .-.. 

Ploel — 

Loeb, IVfiia. 

Do. 



Yu^f ___ 

Kttt] tb. 

l^eA^ihqrjidi crr^aai (Coip.^-_— -- 
AtMuiiHvUi^KiM (SpiSa) Nupu 
CUorOfalon po^dtenKA <Kv} 


Cfcumal, 1»3--»CHII. 

Wloid. ___ 

"Btuwta, iM^ai-- 
Hana. - - 

Cbpasoih iH3[a39T, 

Pu Bikk, 104:1?. 


Eontb. ^ . 

f:ei|iUKiud«/a94H NaUd^ —-- 
iSrtw^ccvjf^ frilfffrtU' tHwfcl 
Banth. 

Root, r — — 
Flint...... - 

K E. Bwdilar, MS- 
B. £, BuiditeF, Firid 
Bapvt CHS.). 
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Table 7—Dulnbulim pidnJJ in Calijorni^—Coniiau^d 


Tribe 


V]mi 


Ynhi... 

XfiDloki, MiJdEl. . 
MfeMU ... 


Femt. — 


e«tnil lllwcfe— 
S^thAm Miwok... 

- 

j^l wnuTi ..^- 


OwcDB V. Fliulf.., 
VflJfq ti-.-...—- 


Menci.. 


e^ismnbtif''.... 

■IVlrAfliifniff lanwuiiriiirt bentli..... 

<Hoouo 

Beotb. 

{i?pw:hli KmU. 
CVn^Of^uffl jHnicTidrgiflLn 
KuDlb. 

EfJUi^iirJi fotxitu NiUd.... 

CUwtvwtfTB ^AJTUTJtfjrtttH m lEor) 
Kubibi 

(Hook.) 

Eetilft- , , 

ud UtK^kn 

,4rl«bJef co/^ernJcd (Sllliadt]) NutE. 

tlUwaflaJHTTi p«-rAnfi^iiii:iii iKer) 

KUbEtk,- 

nSifor^i^ (iSpAAb^ KiriL 

AieA^naerilif bffprHTa CViPildOO- - 
Cklwmlvm p<fTnttii^nvm. <Ek) 
Kanth. 

Eit m«9rfiv* Bcnlh ._. 

^^Ucrrp^bifl 114 ns (Kw) 

KoflEh. 

E^^irwrarfHU CniHic.) 

BcatiL 

-■IfmJw# (gjwdi'l Salt. 


:inUirf M Nutt- 

Of^r4^ij:fflIHiivrid^TTUii KdAttl 

^^itfFlcu ^tf»nia (SiTiurb) Null. 

ciJ9rejMfuTipQ'TVicrfi^tiini£fKi KLintb 

jPolifDnuTn fi^^li/efiliiM 
ErtTn^Pfrpui triJpfruj (Hook.l 

^jitlL 

THfAnTr nwt iiiwlrfum BcuEJi—. 
J&cuue&rjHif utJufFnu (aMk.) 

B«Qlb. 

UmbcIfuJ^^ ull/aiKlra Nutl...... 

(Rpteb) Nutl, 


rAFtU4e4 


Ffwll... 

FLanl......... 

._,i3o„,..____ 

EititwlJ, lea™.. 

Hoot._ 


-do_ 

.^dn.. 


Plimt. 


Nuti_ 

Root..... 


g«da^ EW]t..„. 

Fliuvt... 

Hoot.. 

RonL. 

..„,(tCh-- 


NUtli.,^,-,. 
Boot__ 


Plant__ 

......do.......... 


_do...., 

_.do^...- 


__do._^__. 


R^rwenet 


191^:130. 

CbosQuE, 

cbdinul, IW3i3fiL 
Vtmckjtx, m7-Ji3H. 

boeh. ]9»:1 (j4. 

KnldeiiH Cli^iiE. 

CbHEiut, ]a02-:H3. ?2I. 

ChesLut, 

it^irKtl Aod 01R{Md,KfiQ3;l1^ 
Do. 

IL. Ev ItiHfd4lQ3'i4 Vl«ld 
Ri-port CMii.). ^ ^ 

JC. Beaidite^V M&r 
DrE?OT. 

Da. 

nevUr 1833^47: 

iiiisjST^m m. 
ii«iN 

Farm, li73;JIM7a, tzi. 
j. sy^iOL MoMn, 

Ste^onl, 

R, K. Be^ftliky, Fjdd 
Bepnrt CMS.). 

Kioebcr, 

lU K. BHFdiky, Flrl4 
Rbtiort (Mi?.;, 
it, K, SwtidBT, MB. 

Do. 

Do. 

DO. 

Dh 

DO, 


Table S,—JDiJ^rifeuiidn o/Jf#A-jKst*on iri- /Ad AtiJt^ 


AtH 


AnlUki.. 


Cuba.. 

FitrlO RItO... 
DeakEnhn.... 


JasuUC* ».... 

MtRUytida.. 


Flint 


Pauliinitt mnrv U............ 

pfuftoid L.,—__.... 

FMuilInto jsnuffcn-rif 2^1oOf........ 

Tirpiroria ((Lfttorie fSw.) Faa. 

Tn^FOffa rijicree (L.] Fail.. 

Loacim^Nf mifoiltut {W|U4_J 
Rt. fi. It. 

Iliikjrvidn U. .........n 

JtepiW^ bwooKt t, LoefL> Af{«i... 


EujAofbfa faf JA^id L...___ 

2i^>afifd pofipfti^a (L-) R4dlk.... 
JitApoTTHfAli (L.; HUclin 

A^tt smeiiooiifl L.--- 

CdfltEk (f#.; OtorEd ... . 

PllJqntiwj (AubL) 

AIuq]|. Afv. 

DIofpfFOf tF- ..... 


/cAfAycffldWo RlKtpuiTd (L.; iJilchc. 

tapandrii L.......... 

E^f40r^ jriBBiIrtia St. ..... 

leuetai^Ewi (li.; 

CTif™ artwiitfii A Et.f.— 

#ftudH4Mtfc£li4 arnefa H<Hik. L.. 
Cb'Aliffuii bjrftcLuO DC,.. 


Fart used 


rnilt._. 

/uic«— 


hemfii fruit. 
Bma, IM,v^.. 


LeiiTidi.. . 

Fnilt......... 


.do.___ 

8«d3^ tool. 

Lcava^ifUlt... 


BirtH iBam.. 

rfU4t..—... 


Rcrcftiiw 


Rqdllcottr, 16^:403. 

Dn. 

REidlKdfnr. 

RBdlherer, 

Da. 

Rhllkofiyr^^ 1»{7.40A-ID7. 

lUdllufCd-, IS3T.4CB. 

RoillkOfr^ IS9T:4ia 
RAiilko^er. 1S97ZI13L 
Da. 

nai:^t\rim;7S. 

□ref bnll 11:149. 
Cmbfrnilzffl, 

Tdyiflrt leasinj, 


Tajlnr, 

DPI 


19eS:l-iA: Greaboir 

Tlylor. imilfli: RadUnrer 

]^:4n7-4l]&. 

OunbrET I At. 

ReiEEknr^, 38*7:413. 
RDdlkafer, ]g^;4i;. 
RHdllcnrt^^, lSS(7rm 
OreibCiCf 11:8^^. 

OEOfbdff f im 


iFir rttillutf dAta^m Bkkf>, 1^19. 
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Table p/ in Oual^maia, IfmcOp cifwr fAp 

Uniitd Siale$ 


Area &r triba 

Plant 

T*x\ 'Uwd 

lletcrenna 

GuatHunala 

A^cF-afaMtiAt Gris ... 


Wladam. IE>W:77-W. 

DO. 

Do. 

PmUttdM, 

Banmifl. 

Ginhoff l:2S\. kaAQuUrr. 
iJSSiiSoSp ^Da 

Radikoler, isn‘J9S, Wf, 
On^otr tufr. 

GnalHifl JI;l 10-111. 
FijSitndiA IWirTI. 

GiasHol! 11:133. 

Row, IEi4Q:ll7. 

Jlawei. |«»c]3SL 

Do. 

Ganurdr ISSrJS?:. 

G. F«lir (InJoTisillina). 

Do. 

tl'ollbiKf , IMli:3?Cr. 
WoJtbBdr^ 1V401I17. 

1 DO. 

Dmhojt n:ll3. 

WeJtlottef, >9«:l7a. 

Bt^nnclt and ZkoDL 1105: 

S^mlurAg (Nortb 
coast). 

M«ilco.. .. 

Egfnk/ur/urowa L. f!__ 


f\iti£)tHdd ip .......... ...*......^. 

AJ/?«tawo£M H,B-E.. 

A wltd 

GOiioaJa ^..... 

StaJi__ 

ChiApAJi. 

TfebuikQtepH. 

Poptiliie* 

San MsTtlf] Pajpan... 

CoiCoia ScbiochC. amt 

Chain. 

J^jidfein HF^LdUo^tf II.P.R........ 

TVnrla ncd^eiri'a Jiua....,.- 

focmoid It................ 

AfAMOKablm oAidaa/i A. 

^raUtmi L.................. 

fiura por^adma BalU.. 

JoOsrK^ca Cft BIhI TdOM}l. 

Stpmdiu iapmarh L.... 

.......... 

..... 

Plant 

[....,.4*.. ........ 


_ 

Chptmo, MflAlA ... 


ttafk....... 

EtHt... 

Dtonl, 




AltHfl.____ 

fotoaac. ... 

AJfcrriifTifaiuf^Ma (L.) BendEa.,.. 

Hool_. 

TaiafniniarB ____ 

Tgpbfiih faEpa Wats.___- 

Plant,, __ 

Aciiejh.... ............ 

CsM^miraa Uvr. and Laa... 

OadmJrao idpi]<a Ofirat.-... 

k ilreQqjicidf a A. OrAT-. 

^ac»;alH^a4j.. 

,SpOMffnl4 OlbmJun't S. Wau . 

/WjfipaAii.fH- ip,,___ 

..._.dn...— 

_. .do ,.... 

.do..:........ 

_-da.. 

Sap............. 

W. 

Be^nrtt and Zliin, 

\m.m. 

Do. 

tto. 

Do. 

ClAVfJ^. IW7:H. 
LomlMUi l9cl3]tDlL 1, p. 

A#tm ffp-„., „. . 

Ptant, 

4flL 

Do. 

IktdiL I9S31|^7. 

’ DirbEWH IVcii- 

Y'^'qul.,^____ 

J'acciEJftEft ptasta j- A. Qtar _ 

Dark:. . 

UpalA., „...,,,. 

jiibaifEimd ip >(15-, 

Elap. „,.-,,-x,.- 

liUMr. l«0:tT|. 

Drudcff. Obnh 

6*>r Lm:m. 

Dru^ter, mi^. 
qnstiffT 11:III; Ten Kata. 
imM. 

,^H±niiimi ftnluRna- 
ilOD^ 

G rti hoi; r 11 t:l|t; 

Brand«w. tiWOrlhf. 
dIJfQroL 

Arlalr, 

Pima _ 



Raia Calirodib....... 

_____ 

pOpanlBiTii MOeIS. AfK. 

ZapAociWttf ^cArfll fHllffrlin) &t. 
and Rw& 

^Vforiar^aCfrruf fu-ni-raaiiLi Britt, 
and Rq«l 

Sijfii flp...............X, 

' Sap.... . 

Plant.... __ 

x....dOrx-....xw^ 

KOUtbiwtcfD UnttedI 

AaHiJtf s sp,, x-x-x - -i 

Shta _^..... 

States. 

Choctaw,... 

Cherot«.,-.,,„. 

CatawSn.... 

AcicilIu m ... 

JfcTHrrlem^a CL.) Ota)' CD-- 

TVphrarJd ip...._-_ 

.do. ,.„...... 

rfciaL...xxxxx,. 
.do... ...... 

SiBAtitOi]. 11^3 iSA. 

I>ij. 

Do. 

Mooiliiv, IKftAIL 
: BaxY, 

Bmk, iain:2l. 
natrtftBtfliir 

Tanlaici Id^o, IW-^. 
f^knoan. I9ffi:fcl>-li. 

KIUlp, imM. 

J'y^aiu sp. 

Jifflflang L ^. r. X- ___ __ 

tiBrt:.. 

Satfl.. 

Yuchi. 

TrpAnuiB dffiiiiiuna (L.) Pm..... 
Ar4nFlH#ip-__ 

Rwls.. 

CV*ck................. 

Xuta., 

I>ElawEni £OtU,J_ 

norUia 

Jitfiamup .... 

vtrjciJitf ffo^a WEIld... 

\Jltt...xxx..^x^x 

FlKttfJa <nHnHuali _... ... 

Gnen nuEa^-..... 

Stir* .,—^x...xx 

Bafk..x— 

: Bootl.........XX 




i W^B3 (L«4im p^. TT-m iMDlkiEii oifmr r>bdd4s4 phnti (bHuKi d« mati- 

|A-E£sd»., icpOolf, i403e ptUelJS.} hut vlthpLil ]un 1 tUcnl^- 
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TAB1.E 10—pfanljiii gouJft Atimicti ’ _ 


Art* 


EiwaSi, 


PbiiL 


PST^TMla eAdUririMJjd Jiui.^..„ 
ATBfvnfa $ 1 - Bll. ... 


St. HD. 


£5fjttro#fiPii iJiiflJfrl rTiuP'J 

Ctifaria ffrtflflMti™ MkIJ. 
Campie^rtM (T) pimwHvm 
]S«iith. 

iP— - — r. r .-—--^ .. 

I^dmarpuf rWiJferai MiftrT,, 
Runm...^ 
puJmfiiWl Anbl. _ .. 


rcAlJhpiUi^rr fttMiH — 

SriiDJsa, 

^cnJoi (nitiu Miri- -- 

ilnMM 

LoiUi^ooBr'pn* n«nth 

WIUII K, &*---- 

PoekfTfki7\u Wt*.--., 

AriJiifliff •Wtf {Hull 

«« « ^ 

Ffe|lt«rliw fniatorm H- B_ K. 
Anum* 9pSiUMtf9$ Mart___ - 


PiH used 


L s * r • f r 
&Mlc,1»ata-. 


Bwk. 

imsdui- 


rniit._. 


iKpl«dcni4 HhufTii Mh^ 

Jaas....... 


R±Bl£/iii4lt^ia Vdl.„, -- 

dfliflfrkAu^ MwlL 

Are. 

ftpOanClkiu 

pi|d2ineAiLrpfiK^srani H. K. 
Jwiffvnurt affi H. B. 

CUjkdfun tohu» l>C-jr --- 

IMfUm ptaoesrpm fP0,> KQBp... 


CUbwffqfli L- . 

PfiClitia oiOrMa L.. <T}-..- 

Sapmiui Mpmurfd L,„— «- 


Flmat. 


ti a * T ti i , 

Ihill. 




Fulfctihizw 


cwt*. 


Uiifful 


TimM 

uafl. 

TJinbfl dB 

ao™Kp4Unb4.- 


TtsiM.....—- 

TBrmlr*-n»irtT-— 


BxletTEWB 


6tb^in-. 


rNfm-fit**...-..- 

jBELlparAndlb*; 

] *p&r*ndlPAt 

fmtanB- 

CO 1141115 ^. 

Abodl^fiilACni 

TireinHiHbA-.. .. 


TfmM 


CIpA 
JBCSittpt. 
UnrEuaB 


f luplr dfl PrttJii 

ADfttlOum do 

Brtjo. 


^/mid MmsBiiiLfB Canib. 
&rj4Hki reJpSdiifa 

dWirfit fVdl.> K»EtBc._ 

jWjkMiia pMfttA J3. B. K. . 
,Srr^nM pmtrfimfflfs IJp - r^- - ■ - 
2 ^teiila pwwreatffu RwUlc..- 
4niiref* iBtr 

lUdIk. 


TlmbA mAilb. .... 

Tlmli6 P£b*J 
lineal djD rolti* 
Orarnie, 

C ruftp^ TRlTI BTA 0 

TIbiciiIh Ilmb6 

■JltCL 

N-cm dcpOPibtia' 

badafrtTBv 

CuouiiiiL itoilw 
anwl^r 

TjPXDl dftpfiltt - 
de fakbo; 
tklAFL 


BadlkorsN mj: 

w, 

Radlkorfir, mJi 
SftpnidiBB, 
iDQjn^. 

R*dlkor«r4 11^7: 
©5^ rflfundes, 
IQOS.^ 

Rad^lcpter, SRfiTi 
4DA 
DP. 

Dd. 

tJo. 

Rttdikokr, ifiar; 

4flf7. 

Radlkolcr, 1^7 i 

m. 

Do. 

DO. 

Badlkoft^r, im: 
m\ |:''4ifpiqdH, 
1SW.7I. 

Dp. 

BndlkoeFr, liS7; 
FkidiuIai^ 

Radlkercr, 1S37; 

lai. 

F&fBmdH, I93i!lt1^ 
FtutubdBB. IfflirTl; 

FSho, 

FjunniM, 1!Q6:73. 
Do 
DO 

Vdlard. l9iU 

Fn^sdjBf, iWl-TQr 

Fa^iidpfl, 100^. 
FwemIb#, lB90:7li 
VeSUrd, IM1«. 
IWnndra, 


Dg. 

DO, 

DP. 

FaxsndH, iwezl; 
Volbird, IMIAI. 
19W^. 


TSfflbi: tSinW 

ij^ELlta; 

raiH; IlmbAdpA 

fTi^wrt 

TfalM; ^ LlibU 
betlorio. 
QUitI: IQBC* 
Aolpfl; oBidl*: 
taqtjlllrHpiBHA- 
Tfrab^ Drt&do.. .r 
TEmbfi 4*HlhMtoi 
tlmbA difi pdH. 
TlmbA do mUO' 
iii. 

Tjiainai*.---- 


'TNk»5 thUU^. 
Pttaatwm.,.. 

TlmbAeia: t^tcA, 




IMIdL 


FB^ini|«0v 

Fuiioiififl^ 

FUlw, IBB1I9. 

Fwiindom iffiizTl. 
Ftffuudjsa, 
VfllEirdr IMI^. 
Faglilidos. IfflS.TS. 


Do. 

DO. 

DO, 

Do. 

DO, 

Do. 

FBftmdtf, ]iS)3fi:7r 

FutiPdMr |iaA;l4^ 
FUbo, 105:10. 


Set r{H>Uiott« At eii4 of table- 
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Table 10,—ZliXn&uIim of fitK-pai*t/» in SouM Airwnea-^Cioiittiiiied 


Jim 


Fbat 


Paat OBfid 


Folk nuDA 








T%anm olAuiii (LJ A. DO...., 

(UmlHi] RwUk. 

J^fTOfokuxA 


de&mt f^nua Juq. (T)- 
S^r^iiid IrtAdllj SU mL- 


Alai.... 

FAiiohfl 


DrelbA do pmlAi' 

TEmborA; Uu- 
bAum. 


StrlmirvtiiJi RvdJA......x. 

kAlA|vcl0Ti9 Radik.. 


Sl£D],lHTia- 


dnimiHflfd tiadjk, 
£iT>a9iJa jriAHfiirla Eadlk— 


AulTfolttnipana H. B. . 

Tlmdfl aaevfll <LJ A. DC....— 
Bteddbk ^ulfjjendi Jacq. 


E^TiBlfnilt. 


Clpo 4« IlmM; 

ZDitla famfi; 

pokk&. 

Timlrii bra efpo 
d*tU9bfr;ii]niri. 
TimtA: timbd da 
pfrU«; tlQttlf 
lefilimQ. 

tlinb4 d« p^lia. .. 

Ttofl: tEofiiJ ^ 

P^\t9. 

Q uamoA_ 

Aboahmlrtm. 




i1l|JWLrJiJ£i coaanl Sw^. —.— 
JFitraMw ifipHiata HaiU,.,_ „„ „ 

RuprnMla isvriftUB 0. A. Mci^. 
Pavliinia suiCraJii Si. Hll....... 




OdnApolii; 
eu-i;. lellabm. 

CenaniL_... 


rinDba-^tn; pi- 

raad-^ba;. t7' 


Leanff.. 


jpinaala 


pa uJllnia irArmfa TtQ... 
Jdq»ttAP|apTt«^pt VsU. 


A/onJADf rKuJ^es CnziEz„. 
liars CTifpUtfnf L.... __ 


Biirt._._ 
BArk, Joioa., 

7cikep not-. 
JnlcK_ 


Tlmba-pabt^ tltn^ 

bUWbfc. 

Tl^bA; ItoibA da 
me Orw3dr>. 

TiiabA; malts 
poctoi Cmnni- 
Bp4: titttU e(p6: 
enupe Temif 
Ihft 

Tlimild|»__.._,. 

And^ ^OHIUE}., 


Ajwlim; oasotti; 


LanchnriHU nkva CAabJO DC. 
lafuAoHrpu unmE K. and Et.. 

TVf>4P4d4ijcvii Pen.. 

TVjiirfiiii tTBUT^nda H D 

OAtiiUm (Aubl) BafiL 


£'Ald‘0jaMHP* liflMiv Mut.. 

iMfr Ai#t« . 


Laairif, 
Tooiflv 

LMTii,aic.. 


LasTCBp cie. 


Tlmb^jurtut^itlm^ 
bd man^iilulifD; 
tim\A n»ui«: 
tUfibA canvjurfl- 
Tlmbd d« Ca^iiD- 
D«:oA4tMabow: 
*nd bnTQI'. 


4^/a«id avia Oain'b._.. .. 

QuCriHii licdMam Stitiladlt. . 

jLfmda^ iHcaWa Gmtti - 

JAcarandi praacra Spnm. ... 


TlmbmlAn --x^-.- 
Tlrabocua; EhB' 
bAitUMiii^ 
Tlmbddi Ifldta--.- 


RHri. 


Ettpikar^ sotinaida MIg. .^ 
JRlldanClHj anani ^ 


Fra]tr1«ai«l 


<lLtaupaba-^ 
CeoaoLl.... 


FarJjidjHi IV6&;7A 

De, 

Fflha, 1K5:1», 


l§a?r 

ISST; 


llAAIlCercir, 

402. 

Radlkebi', 

WH. 

Do. 


Rfidlkekr, JA&I: 
403: FacEQidaA 

Pa. 

Da. 

Rodlkofer, imi 
4tHI. 

EadlhrfflTp lil^: 
ilO. 

Eadiketar, mSz 
411: Fsfdndcav 

iSsjlticsftr. J807: 
4iA^VtllAJda«All 
3A, 

Radlkol^rp mtz 

m. 

Radlkcitork 1387: 
4H:Vk1il4f4,l»ll: 
ea. 

Qvvutton [iTr». 

GETahCieT [IIMOSt; 
Pifuadfat 

U. W. fiKtn, 1362; 
230^21 iFvundH^ 
72^ plUw. 
mA: 19. 

{JmiiMlf Tl: 37. 
Radlko^d^^ 

4ii: raanndaB, 
1998:71. 

RadnCQler, LB$T: 
4J4. 

Radnorerp mJ: 
4i£: Fafuadaip 
IW:71. 

ElElp and 0EDltb. 
ml: 407. 

RlRip md Smlthp 

mil 407; ritbcp 

m8.]$. 

KnUp Bsd Hwi Itb, 
iffliiatir. 

EilUp find SmliAi, 
im- 402; raffim^ 
drt, IW5: T4. 
KOlJp and iSmllb, 
IWI:aD7. 
GratHll Ur: tl. 
OiaitwA lU: 74; 

VcllordJtHI: 82. 
Oiaibaffl lU: Ld5. 
Gtnbotf iium. 
OEElln, imz U-14. 
RMlikei^, ISST: 
its: 

lUdlkafeTi IfiST; 

UA. 

Raillti^, 1687J 

414. 


&w l(M»tno4;ca at eQd of tAtde. 
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Table 10,—^(nbufiw >4 fiih-foiwn ptanti «« Ssatt j4iii«rtM—Continued 


Aiea 




Pbnt 


rrphrwhi fiarti'ff (L,J Pflrl-- 

Lmdum^Vtii diitiiflwu* Erfilli. 


Eutetti P^ru ^,- 


FrVII- 


ZriHqrAKmpiLr rarfiForitf Mart* 

j ficEth... 




Bootl- 


|rQl]i name 


CW&«rfii3rt taptrwm DC —. 

CliAdd^un nrii\nmt7iH L... 


Tn^r-airiii jfa - 


■Clflff tpcflr Pfifi.. 

^iffvrrrlj Aubl------ 

ZaflfAHvrpiur TipnMi (Aubl.J DC. 


Vv^Zrfta JVttfiic™ CAUW.J 
Stuidl. 

IkeTwtt BtnlhL^. 


€ia»ia.wnmififn Rodjckied... 

Atibl.... 


fi njtwa flng-iLriia L- 


Od&dJivni jvifitanmi^ L...... 

Srrjffrrte psttf^niofii: DC..... 

^>ittt|l4 |ijtraTiitf«f« ICadlk.. 


Rndlk...., -, - 
IflipffitfHd* tSiiboratiO 

Bftkfr. 

acsia CHp4k^. Pi^i. 

JiUTttiRte #p-,— - - -. ^^....^ 

Kkb&. 
npfT tpp- ^ ^ 

PMikdinorpAa (M &IE 1 I 1 . 

yhtUmiktii Sff,— 

tafifsia CSwJ Fstvl. 


i^Uf^iu flittfufrtfJj STT«t....... 

LintkiHvtpii^ nl<BB (JUihl.l DC 
fftn^st^ Kuptb. 


4 Bcntb..... 

5iir;)anf« m/g Radik... 

jfrJiplli^iii n Blika-.. 
C^txdlam wffuit DO ........ 


tupa ^~- 


EaifaHa <Sir.) Ttfi.... 
.4pwri ifiac^a laeortifft Kormi. . 
JLoiidk«[tfpvj hJ»u <Aab|.] DO 


tt«ti-- 

LeaTcipl^tt. 

.,<ia- 


Halrl; b^fitard 
taftlrd. 


FaE CalBbiArukA,^. 
HMH.. 


ReftTibCD 


Tm irliLpi.. 




It 0 a la.. 


Craudnl., 


CosHiflUnSj yarw 
»flAl!l. 

Wii'q; mPtA tHlll-. 


Rbia da Oflkii#. - - 

bZiWi; IntkOd^ 
“real hl4H*'^ 
kfljfE; balari. 
HiiJiribftiU- 


Flajni............. 

HlkuritnTiEw] ..^T. 


Ab4iiui--- 

CAGlre.,... 

nvbechlAbe'^kfltii^ 

purm. 

WliUa fflomballl^ 
FFqi^nni .. 


Badikorar, m*'^ 

405. 

Wallar Raih, 
1-D»- m', GliUa, 
im ll-Ui Bodl- 
kcfar, IfiffT: 40T. 
Archer, mi; m 
^■^flltef E. Soth. 
I»l: 333; □11 I£Eh 
IS»1 13. 

im: m: 

WftJict V>. lUilh, 
i«zi; aoQ-3k. 
RadllEDl^r, ISST; 

m 

WaltEff E. R0[bp 
m*: 3Pfl-3£M. 
WadtiT F. RoEb, 

□ aiK im: 13. 
BndlkAJ'vf. ISST: 

m. 
m. ^ 

REfedlkoftrp ElfiTi 
W; aFuhDfflllL 
73-76, 

areabctl ID; 7«; 

II; 64. 

Ra^kofcTp 
4(17. 

IL&dlkbleT^ 

401. 


IffiiiTn.. 

FlUil... 

LimVaS.. 

otAik.... 

.„,,d 5 .. 

.-...dc.. 


P1U3I. 


, fibpJndua^iwnarffl L.-....., 

I Oiifidu »p.. 


iTJSikli-------' — 

TalenizQbdlL..... 

ArnfflUllA..■ 

ffaralettbelcord; %o- 

BJL 

DLLbDribJWAtO.... 
B0I4 A aniTrer Ihd 

pOlsSDQ. 


Ctalxr: barhaico... 

Varap,--- 

.. 


BlriL. 


Barbas 00. 
Obuiasdbuiii..^., 
Kuinu; InHiKfi: bo- 
Dapi; pACpf: l«r- 
baaca. 

Hull lieu... 


Ifet; 

16S7! 


BtKlIkc^r, ieS7i 
1(6; Arebr.l^: 
2(W. 

RadDiDtar. 1857; 

«e 

Do. 

Arehcr, IBOl: 

Da. 

Dg. 

Da. 

1>A 

Db, 

Dp. 

DP. 

D*. 

Do. 

Vclliard, 1^41: Bd. 

ICllMp u]d ^DJlthp 
mi : 416-; Cood- 

aived, mu m. 

Te.>tsmiknn. 1E13I>: 
El. 12. 

K Ell Ip and Spllti, 
1(61:403. 

KdJIp mid mith, 

mil 401. 

Da. 

DiJ, 

Dp. 

Po, 

TeaafDBQn, 

El -ti 

Hfldlko(«r, lh«7; 

40^. 

I4^m-.IA, |1H0:S1. 
Horrem, lt4Q:$A 
HwtPrtr 1*W>' 
Faffiindn, 1033; 
TD72; Vallardp 

1041 :^ 
dtahafl 11 SS 


He« (uolMLit^AE at «»Di! of tahli. 
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Tabi,b 10,—jQ't>lrr&i 4 ^TGn of jUh^jfoiiw in Soulh -4Frt^rtVfl—CDOtlnued 


Ana 


Plant 


rart uip4 


Kan Hnipa 




Knudcir.. 

BotlTb... 

Chtljfi.„„ 


VratiytlA . 


C«t!l Klrt 

Piciii.bii .... 


AnEvntjiia.. 

P*WJiiy_. 


HdrEoBiifv 


5(T>JtH4 Hit- .... 

Zagtffrv lupa L_ _ 

Eu^r^la HfdHiafla 

Lofif^m^p¥i rpi/iM¥ta B^ih. !.. 

in. \ 

.4ffiHaJTifFi»Ba L .... ■ 


stalSf. 


bflj'bucD. 
Hchko: 3B[!t». 


hi DC.... ^^_ i-. 


•/acj^tflriia Vibl. 

jS^KTi[ nifma aan^fn^ H. H. K.. 


BirboEoa blonra. . 


barba»ni Juquf. 
PirbuKi... ....... 


(?iw po? i a inf a fTV^IIlilJ Engf L-. 

jjtfoiijrahl WIEUi_ 




MttitUa ryflfiwiiiRr P\uhr. 


feUK^tttt ftfmitielli C€pf«}l[£.> 
Bloke, 

ft&Edfnfk (Sw.) Pi^ . 


TrpAfnjtio Finmo L . .. ....■,„ 

ffori >crfptfarti L . .. 

Hi^ilenlA^nif pipni^-m N. B. K- 




/dbCfiiJ iiiu Jac<i.. 

Jar^ainii rirofsfa Jaoq........ 

JacifafftiB ifttEfrenttlafa BlAlt?... 
k/arf afifk ornsfifaFii Jam ..... 

tuffmikMA MUl. 

fiflfJjntmfHit TkL 
Turefiq pfntrfBBB 
fldlBID. 

:^^nia iniiflotff Itodlh....... 

XaitrJlgfVfpai Bontb. 

L^mi^AacvirpBif fujiattaa Bt-nEh... 

X«HrAecw|3K# BlfSii (AubLt DC. 

jPefyppiuw OTTf T1. t!. K --p-^ 

a£t£ U, B. K_.. 

Cur^IoMprrm u » fn9H4i/erirrt &w_ 

Thftiouk paraiua^nuij had!k_^_ 

i*ktfUanikvf atnamt Sw_......... .. 

T*pA»jio|an'fOTk{aw,) fen_ riant. 

/'.aaehoMj'picprfalqc/u If. B. K...J......... 

^;a|»*arN4nfiIHidH Mlq.. ......i.r- 

£«rKft«fA/piLi^Bii/faru BunEb... ■ BwitP.. 

I^incAniHJ^ujrrir^EiiehJB«nE.L...| ....da.- 

£4M£k«ii^iif Kloeii (AbBLI' D^- - — r 


Root. 


Chopomt de Mfln^ 
tE«- 

BaiffuiEoc: ehl|cnE- 


HflfTicTiD: Ifihe, 

tiorbwit Amari¬ 
llo; NirliA^ 
Joiinp. 

GalEwm: JoHUa: 

dbetamo n«]. 
BArb«^:eD da nU: 
krtMEva, 

bajbfucD bluwr 
J a 1 I ifb; cHil Bo b4an r 
VO. 

. . . ..r, 


Itarbuvor ^ito'r 

i:*hLl£&; ^IfCA. 

AfliiljEo; Bikii da 
Itt Tlrrcn, 

amt dv rauela _ 

ConuctH!, ffliCO- 
beUfactipfa^BTi- 
rtta mil. 

KarbosoQ-.—.^^ o. 


Rimlp , 

.... .do... 

. do.« 


- 


Caa. tay-,-— 
Varbn pimbt*... ..! 


Wonaninr; ivw- 
]p4J- kiMatoink 
Nakw; Hi#lfc.. ... 
KoanajiakH . 


.. S'ekA ... 


A^on Higfti, im. 

SSrn^. 

omtboll h3Ji. 
nadlkafaTh iH^7: 
lOtk. 

Badlkafer, ll^r 
m: nrtiHoiTk it 
132. 

BatiiErfi, 

BadEkolar. JS§t; 
4«. 

BamlTH, 

Radlkof^F. Ifis:: 
■HV9 

las;: 

410. 

ilffabntf. 11:27-3* 
1^20. 

Vellird. 1041:33; 
Rainil^E. IB 13; 

Vallajd, ltHl;S2: 
RomlrcP, 1B»: 
BOI. 

S'ulLifd, lBll:i4. 

Vallftrd^lBlIiiQ^; 
Ritatrvf, 1B$*: 
5(M. 

Raiiiirrf. 

VaUaxd, lBll!£l 
Vc1kidJ^lr!$3, 

fUmlTcs. 1043; 34H; 
VflUard. mV E 

RAmirvi, 114};^: 
Vplftufii, 

Raalm. 

v^enud, 


UAdlkafar, 1iai7i 
403. 

Badlk^faTr lEgf?: 

412. 

Hvtb. Waltv E.i 
1014: m 
RaEB, WaJtar 
mi; m 
mi\ Waitaf 
IVH: m 

1041 ia. 

u. 

VatlAnI, 1041:83- 
Clrc^tlDlt lU\m. 
<Jmshoa m-:i, Tie, 
Bl. 

Cmphalf 111:1^. 
nrMtkf>ffl]l;7^ W. 
Rotti. Wdtef K., 
in^r m 

BcitE^ Wnlbcr B, 
}mi aOB, 

Rctib, WAiiar £. 

^9H'. HKI; Vtl^ 
InjTtr iWl.32- 


K- 


fiKdnvtp* at f tid of t abli^. 
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Table ID .^—Duiribuitim af in jSouIA jlmcrica—Continufld 


Aivft 


Flirt dHd 

Fdlt OMTtCl 

Brntcrma 

auHnAm- - 

r^nlflintiEib _ 

- 

T^pAiwiffwHa {&w.) Fifl- , , . 

iJmif tliipiim (RdsbJ Dvtitls. , - , 
Uip4li4li4 - 

Vii».. 

BArbUoa ^ 

CotEEvulus. 

WfiflHa. it3S:lCi]- 
1&1. 

BUltMSCCL, 2^ 

VqUird^iHinla. 

Bwits 

_ .dfl _ 

_ 

Lcairtd. 

'flipi'iirfTcmrii-' 

bOQCillo. 

Troploil Amcf- 

u». 

_ 

lit Bdf Bin W Ti if' 



/^ ■a]Lj |J 0.,. __ 



□rttbDff mr«. 





1 Oh MMr&UXi liras; tSSOg KltU^Vld flmllh, Ifl®, JVSE. EadliDler, ISST; JjawiSi MK 

ima, pp. Rmt^, ikw. pp-ib-itj ififfl. 

< fl« »i» AFtfa*f, IftM; MMirB *JhI IW. 

for (iirtb« daU, m Bont FmawfiBp IW3 b, IHS b. 


NOTE 

Sih« the present piper wm wrilt<n a doien years bro muolmew information 
on the subject has appeared. Although it is not feasible to dte all the recent 
additions to fact, a few Teferences have been added to the bibliography In galley 
and othcis arc cited here. 

Rostlund’a preliminary paper of IBIS has been followed by a recent monograph 
(Rostliind, 19521 which deals extensively with fresh-water fleh and fishing in abo¬ 
riginal North America. Rostiund disciuaea the physical etiviionment of fish 
poisoning a« a culture trait (pp- 127-1291, a subject which 1 have here only men¬ 
tioned. Ilia distributional data (pp- 129,139, 188-190, map 39) agree with mine 
in showing two major and tUsporatc areas of fish drugging, California and the 
Southeast. Eschewing Gpeculatlon on the possibility of hisiorlcal eonneotion 
between tlio twoareK?, Rostiund fpp- 131-133) considei* tho possibility of hislorio 
intToduotion of fish poiaouitig in the Southeast through Eutopeana or African 
Negroes. The idea is a good one, and I did not aeo it. In addition to the douth- 
castern tribea listed hero in table 9 aa employing piscietdea, Roetiund cites the 
Chickasaw. More uortheriy tribes cited by him include the Penobscot, Iroquois, 
Delaware, Nanticoke, Powhatan tribes {7} and Sauk. Rcatiund diseussca and 
rejects the hypolhetieal cireum-Norili Pacific route of introduction of fish poison- 
itig North Ameficft- 

n, H. Lowio (1951, pp. lS-20) hae disfiusBod flome genemtitJcs of ish drufigiDB 
ID world peti^peetive and illustrative of certain cultural proccsscfl. 

Q. Heweg (1942) In a study of northijra Cnlirornia hshiog hA? plotted the dlatpi- 
bution of fish poh»oni&|:, and a uaeful note by McFarlaDd {I95l> further BUppte^ 
tnenti the data on CaUtoraia ledJaD piscicidefl. 

K. F* IL 
Afav mt. 
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ABORIGINAL NAVIGATION OFF THE COASTS OF UPPER 
AND BAJA CALIFORNIA 


By Robert F, Heizer and WiLLtAU C. Masset 


INTRODUCTION 

There is no adequate sumiDRiy of aboriginal uavigation off Ibo 
west'ccnli-nl coast of North America. FriedDrici*s (1907) general 
treatment of native navigation in the New World is still the best 
we have, but for the California region this work docs not satisfy the 
requiremeats of intensive treatment. Kroeber’s summary of ahoriginaj 
navigation in Upper California (lat, 33“ N. to 42“ N.) is goodj but 
is based mainly upon ethnographic information, and for certain 
critical areas can bo amended or added to in detail by the early 
historical accounts (Kroeber, 1925, pp. 243-244, 812-814, psseun). 

The Pacific coast, from iho Orcgon-Califomia boundary '■ to the 
southern tip of Lower California is a stretch of about 1,600 tiiilea, and 
embracea some nineteen degrees of latitude. Euvironmentally this 
long coastal area may be divided into separate provinces. In the 
north from the Oregon-Coiifomia boundary to the mouth of the 
Russian River is a rainy coast where conifer forests come down to the 
water's edge, and with turbulent rivers which meet the rocky coast. 
Here is an ideal habitat for the heavy log dugouts, or for log rafts. 
From Bodega Bay south war ti to Point Concepcion is a relatively 
treeless coast, somewhat rocky, but with several large and numerous 
am all sandy bays. Wood is scarce, and the tule balsa is the sola 
means of navigation for inshore water travel. The coaab dwellers 
occasionally used balsas to fish in the quiet waters of Bomo hay; never 
to make long expeditions wbero walking would bo quicker, safer, 
shorter, and on the whole easier. 

Between Point CO'ncepciou and Santa Afonica Bay is tho sheltered 
Santa Barbara Chamic] which harbored the maritime Chumaah 
peoples. Driftivood logs, a wciWovcIoped woodworking complex, 
and sfaeltered aatoia seem to have favored tho development here 
of the multiplank boat. 

' Fit th* ctmirn UH notts the Ortra-CeUWvl* SMunfliitT. H lt» mnlteot pgjw on uonhwertmi 
tmaotm Olpn 
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Mif 6.—Distribution of bont ind paddle types alonff tbe coasts of Upper and 
> Baja Califortila. 


From Satt DIcgo south along the oatirfl west coast of Baja Cali- 
fomia is a low-latitude desert littoral where arailablo softwood is 
absent [with two exceptions to bo noted below). Wooden boats 
would be an impoasibUitr, and the balsa made of easily gathered 
tides iSnrpus sp.) is generally employed. Great stands of cedaia 
at Cedros Island and pines at Capo San Lucas offered variety in 
materials for boats, and here we find log rafts, but not dugouUs. 

Insido the Gulf of California along the east shore of the peninsula 
is again a treeless coast, aomow hat broken by small bays, and offshore 
islands. Here, os on the ocean side, the balsa was ufled for navigation, 
With the partial exceptions of the Chumash of tho Santa Barbara 
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Channel^ who were accustomed to fish m deep waters in tbeir sea¬ 
going plank canoed, and tha Pmcne of Cape San Lucas, who went 
out of sight of land on fishing expeditions^ the coastal tribes of Upper 
and Baja California could hardly be called inaritmie. Boats, Avhetier 
dugouts, balsas, or rafts, seem incidental and generally nonessential 
cultural features of the whole area. 

The differences in coastal topography arc not very profound, yet 
sufficiently so that local environment favored the use of particular 
types of boats. These boat types arc few and may bo enumerated 
aa follows; 

(1) Tulc bakaa^ 

(2) Log dtigouUt. 

(3) Log rofie. 

(4) Fiaok canoes. 

TULE BALSAS 

lu the whole coajstal arcn under discussion, the tulo balsa has the 
most extensive distribution of ntiy single type of boat. Interruptions 
in the distribution are clue to cither unfavorable environmental con* 
di lions or the use of other types of boats. Nonoccurrence cannot 
be explained by the absence of materia Is (Scirjius sp.). 

The northemniost coastal occurrence of the tule balsa is Bodega 
Bay (lat. 3S^30')i where its presence is attested by a number of early 
explorers (Wagner, ISSl, p. 331; Maurellei 1781, p. 515; Comey, 
1806, p. 81; Colnett, 1940, p. 175* Bolton, 1926, IV, p. 48; Khlebni¬ 
kov, 1940, p, 333), It was propelled by means of a doublc-bladed 
paddle. (The balsa and paddje are illustrated here, after Colnett 
(1940, pi. opp. p. 176) in fig. 11). Bodega Bay also marks the norUiem- 
most occurrence of this paddle type (Colnett, 1940, p, 175), Colnett 
said of the Bodega (Coast Miwok) Indians in 1791; 

Tlietr ruHti floiiM ore formed in tbo fnllon'ing BtitnUe^ inikkitig 

tbe BottoiDp atid om an each aSd^p Baw tmd Sterti. Thi^ir Paddle la pointed at 
each 0Ddp held bj the middle and used alternately, aide and Bidep and End and 
End. 

The tule baUa and double-bladed paddle wrera noted at Drako^s Bay 
by Certnefio m 1595 (Waguor, 1924, p. 13). The balsa is known 
much farther north in iho interior. The Thompson Indiana of 
British Columbia used this boat as did the KJamath and sonio north- 
central California tribes. 

Tho Cost-uncan Indiana living on tlie shores of San Francisoo Bay 
used only the balsa fer navigating. The double-bladed paddle 
waa alsc in use on the Bay (Menzies^ 1924* P- 271; Khlebnikov, 1940, 
p. 333; Ketzebue, 1S30, voL 2, p. 90 f Chaniisso in Ketzebue, 1321, 
vol. 3, p. 4S; Chcrisp 1822, pt. 3, p. fi; Bolton, 1927p p. 293; Von 
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Figpbk ii.^Upptr: CtiiLmAflIi pAddlfi coH«tcd by V^neotivcr Exp«dltJoB» 1703* 
Loikt: ColnHi's of a Coa^l MlwcV beJsa and paddlo ueti at Eodc^ 
Bay, mi. 


IjaugsdoriTj 1814, pp* 187-188)* M ensiles de^cribeB the baba os 
fallows: 

Ajs wc were going On Bhore in the forenoon two of the natives eaiue along ^tde 
3D their Oanotf if a few bnndli^ of buLninlicfl festend togetliBr eonld be called by 
that name, for it w^ai ibeiiit foiirlenD feet long and cOEislittod of three or four 
bunchca of baltrtuht^ rn^tnud together with thongs and tapering at both extmmi- 
ties; on thb the two Men eat, each liaving a long paddle with a blade at eaeh 
end which waa held by the middln and uaed on both sides altcifnately . ^. [Men- 
lies, im, p. 2714 
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Vancouver notes ite balsa at San Fiancisoo as follows; 

A message ^ i ^ was brought by three of the native Indian who spqto Spaniiti^ 
and who eame on board in a eanoo of the country ; which with another (though 
perhaps the same) erc^fling the harbour the evening we entered U, tho 
only Indian vessels we liad cnet with, aikd wore without e^eeption the most rudo 
and ftorry eontrivanejea for enibarkaticii:i I tiad ever beheld. The length of them 
was about ten feet> the breadth about three or four; tJiey were cDostrueted of 
rushes and dried grass of a ^ong^ broad leafp made up into roils the length of the 
canoe, tho thickest in the middlOp and rogulfirly lapering to a point at caeh end . .. 

'ritoy crossGci the inlet for Uio purpose of catching fish_They cendneted their 

canoe or vessel by Jong doiible-bladed paddle^f like those used by the EsquEmauK. 
(Vancouverp IT^S. voL 2/pp OOJ 

SoutJiwarci of San Francie-co tlio bnlaa made of tliroo or ntoro 
bundloa of tule lashed together was employed eporadically by Cos- 
Unoans (Fagea, 1037^ p. 09; do LaperousCp 179Sp vol, 2, p. 223; Van- 
cotjyer, 1798* voL \ p, 5), Thm boat was uacd by the Indians of 
Monterey Bay for iishing. Here, as farther north* tho double-bladed 
paddle wjis used for propulsion {Kroeber* 1920* p. 468; Costanso, 
1910, p. 155; Vancouver, 179S* vol. 2* p. 5; von Langsdorff, 1814, voh 
2, pp. 187-188)* Soutli of ilontercy to Point Concepcion Ibe balsa 
was used in. bays and protected coastal waters. In 1595 Cerme5o 
mentioned use of balsas in San Luis Obispo (T^^agncr, 1924, p. IG). 
Shortly after tho founding of Mbsion San Luia Obispo in 1772, the 
Santa Bnrbiuft Channel plank boat iiuported for uso by tlic Mis¬ 
sion Indiana at San Luis Obispo (nebser, 1041 * ^Vagner* I924j pp. 0-7)* 
ViKcaino in 1602 mentioned seeing batsaa on the coast occupied by 
the Salinan Indians (Wagner, 1929* pp. 2l0* 242). 

Although the balsa waa probably kno™ and perhaps occasionally 
used by the CbuniOftli of tlie Santa Barbara region* it can hardly be 
considered the typical boat of this area. The balsa was not seen or 
noted by the Spanish explorers on tho Santa Barbara Channe! in 
tho oightocnLli century. Harrington (1942, aection on ''Navigation") 
implies that the balsa is an aboriginal EarbarcSo Chumaah feature, 
but on wbat grounds is not stated by him or known to us. A de¬ 
tailed account of a well-made* bitunwm-covered balsa from Llia Santa 
Barbara Chuinash was printed in 1894* and though the author is 
unknown it was probably Lorenzo Yates (Anonymous* 1394). The 
account reads as follovi^; 

Tules worn firmly and cloMJy tied witk fiber from dideftuit plants and 

teured witb aspbaltum Into buDdIce oboat four Inehca in dioumter in tho center 
and tapering to a point at tjoEli ends, and ol tho l&ngtb of Ibo Ititended boat. 

PlIaDt ctEc^ke, whidi were Jutondud to act as the riba of the boat, were Bhoved 
through the Imndlos at intervalH in thq manner tndic.atcd In Figs, i and 2 [pi. 31 
of thi-i puhUcatSon.l After a sufUaient euniber of hiuidlen of tu|c§ and pliant sticks 
were placed together, they were bent and secured ia the form of the main body 
of tho boBt. The bow and fftena of the boat wore then made in tho form and 
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Maf 0.—DfstrlbxiUon of boat typ^ fo the Santa Barham Chanticl and adjoinliig 

regions. 


n^ann^r aiiotv-n la 1 and 3- The tid^s wara tbon quoted with tarred fiber 
Until they were firm and wateltightp BBB in Fig^. I and 3. The bent position of 
the liba vas umintained by scats. Purther rigidity waa given to tho boat, if 
nacqssafyi by fastening pales lengthways of tha boat to the riba, Tho outside of 
the boai was then smeait^ with liquid aaphalt of the conaisieney of heavy tarp 
AAp Fig. 3. 

This account can hardlj bo purely imnginatiye, yot there is nothing 
similar known concerning tarred balsas-. The general method of 
tnanufaclure is Californian;, however, and it may be that iliis par¬ 
ticular form of boat is a late historic development which combined 
certain features of the old plank-boat complex grafted on the balsa 
boat. 

The Gabrieleflo to the south also knew the baba (Fages^ 1937^ 
p. 23), but they shored the plank boat with tho Cliuraasb. The 
Luisefio next to the south, used both the balsa and the dugout canoe 
(Kroeber, 1925+ p* 654), The paddle type is not knoimi, althotigh 
the double-bladed form, in view of its occurreace to the north and 
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south, ^vos ulmo^t certainly used. Tlie coast a! Djc^uc&o only 
the tule balsa and doublo-bladed paddU (MenzicSj 1924, p. 340; 
Costanso, 1910, p. 123). 

CabriUo's reference to canoes'^ near Punta Banda in latitude 

31*^50'' (CabriOo in Bolton, 1916, p. 21; CabrilJo in Woiriior, 1929, 
p. 84) probably indicates the prcsonco there of tule bahas, which 
may be ascribable to tho coastal Diegueflo of tlio peninsiula n^izcaino 
in Bolton, ID16, p. 73). Taylor (1800) reports that in I85G a native 
at San Miguel Mtsaion described balsas of reed formerly used for 
fishing in northwestern Baja California. At San Quentin Bay, 
Vizcaino saw tulo balsas, and immediately to the norLb, at Son 
Martin Island, Cermefio encountered Indians in boats, probably 
tule balsas (Cermeflo in Waguer, 1929, p. 10). Vancouver, when 
off Rosario Day juat south of San Quentin saw “a nati%"e in a straw 
canoe like those seen at San Francisco^ ^_(\^ancouver, 1793, vol. 2, 
P.4S2). 

Sales' account contains a carefiJ description of the balsa referring 
to the Dominican mission re^on north of Rosario: 

Ttie Indians make flome rery BinaSI caacies; ftm-oiiif; some trlbea they are of 
wood^ in othm they fire of that reed (tot'a) which growfi la ihe swamps. Only 
IdiJJsiis who fear nothing are Able to pat to sea m boata of such shght resistance. 
Tliey collect the ataJke and stems of thw reerl, they tie and bind them with long 
twigSp find continue giving it the shape of a small boat that is only able to carry 
one man, find when ho liaa to enter tho oea he puts it over Ida head and lots it 
fall quickly putting hlm^lf aboaitj on his knees. fSalce, 1794, voL b p. 29.{ 

On Cedros Island log rafts wero in use (Ulloa in Wagner, 1929, 
p. 40} but there b no mentioti of their oceurrettce on the opposite 
mainlnncl fart Inez, states that fram Cape San Lucas to San Ignacio 
(lat. 23° lo 27^) the Indians ^^got around in a sort of raft in the shape 
of a small boat, niaflo of canes or rushes. With this rudimentary 
craft they will put out to sea until they arc lost to sight for many 
hours, one man in each, with a doublo-paddlo, which they manipulaio 
on both sides, half kneeling, or squatting^' (Martinez, 1938, p. 15). 
Taraval (1931, p. SI) notes balsas at Todos San tos. Inside Magdalena 
Bay (lat. 24* ISO UBoa (specifically at Almcjas Bay: Ulloa in TVagner, 
1929, p. 31) saw *Very large rafts of cane,'^ probably to be under¬ 
stood as large tule balsas. As shown elsewhere, Ih© log raft was used 
at Cape San Lucas. From Cape San Lucas northward to La Paz Bay 
inside the Gulf of California bark-log rafts w^ere in use. Just south 
of I .a Paz at a hay, which in 1633 Francisco do Ortega called San 
Ignacio do Loyola, were seen Indians ^rith small balsas (iofaiUo#), 
and Taitival notes balsas in 1735 at CcrTolvo Island in tho same region 
(Ortega, 1633, p. 161; Taraval, 1931, pp. 74-75, 276}. 
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North of La Past among the CocJiiim the balsa and donble-bladed 
paddlo continued in use on tlie coast, UUoa has left a careful de¬ 
scription of the Cocliimi balen at lat. 29®48'; 

They had a IHtle raft which they must have used in fishing. It Vfos made of 
eftnea tied in three bundloa, each part tied aeparntely, and then all tied together, 
the middle section being larger than the latomls. They lowed it with a alendnr 
oar, little rnoro than half a fathom long, and two email padcUcs, badly madSt 
one at each end, lUlloa ra Wagnef, 11)29. p. at Bahia de San Luis Gonzaga,] 

On tho coast near Loreto, Vizcaino noted in 1506, "rivo canoes like 
baliat very well mado with cancs and strong, came out from the 
fiboro. In each were three or four Indians” (Vizcaino in Wagner, 
1930, p. 211), 

At Espiritu Santo Island, outside La Paz, Ortega in 1631 said that 
“manv Indians came out to the ship in their (tule) balsas” (Ortega, 
1631, p, 76). 

North of tbe Coehimi jicople and inside the Gulf live tbo Peiuiiaiiiii.t 
Kiliwa and Akwa'ala whose culture is oriented toward the interior 
rather than seaward. It ia probabio that here the tule balsa was 
used when occasion dejnamled, but no definite evidence can be 
produced to support this possibility. The Cocopa were accustomed 
to use the tule balsa {Derby, 1032, p. 68), aa were other tribes of the 
lower Colorado River, 

On the west coast of Merico south of tho Colorado River delta 
the balsa is sporadically present. The Seri of tlie Sonora coast and 
Tibuton Island use both the tula balsa and double-bladcd paddle 
(McGee, 1898; Kroober, 1031, pp, 20-41; Davis and Dawson, 1946, 
pp. 196-197, Eg. 6). The single oocurrcncc of this paddle typo on the 
Mexican mainland leads to tho conclusion that tlie Seri Icamod of 
navigation, at least in port, from the peninsular tribes across the 
waters of the Gulf of California. 

DUGOUT CAKOBS 

On tho northwestern California coast the dugout is the only means 
of navigation. It is a country of rivers, and the boats arc used for 
both ocean and river travei. The "Yurok type" canoe used by Ihe 
Eltora] Tolowa, Yurok, and Wiyot, is essentially suited to river 
travel because of its blunt, rounded prow* and round, gently curved 
bally, and not to the sea and surf where a high-ended, keeled, and 
sharp-prowed type would be more practicable. It ia dear that the 
dugout hero has developed on the interior rivers, and later canvc out 
to the ocean. 

The canoe la made of soft, straiglit-grained redwood. Tlio exca¬ 
vation is done by controUod firing and shaping with a shcli-bladcd 
adz attached to a stone handle. The Ixiw and stem rUo only a foot 
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above the level of the gxmwalca^ which are wide and oTerhanging in¬ 
ward rather than flaring outside to prevent wash. The wide gun¬ 
wales serve as longitudinal strengthcners. Inside the boat is a stern 
seat and m front of the seat ere two foot braces. 

The Yurok dugout has, according to Kroeber (1925, pp. 82-83) 
a standard length of 3 fathoms and a liand (IS feet), but varits con¬ 
siderably in breadth (3 to 4 foct) and depth (i to 2 feet), which hosi 
the effect of increasing capacity, but not at the expense of maneuver- 
abilfty on the ro-cky river wdiarc tho length of the boat is an important 
featnre. The draft is slialloiv and the canoe rarely draws more than 
6 incliea in the middle when loadecb A ahallow-draft canoe is suited 
to the rocky river rather than to the ocean, and is a further irulication 
of the interior riverine development of this type. 

The Yurok of Trinidad Bay on the northern California coast w'ere 
early discovered by the ^Spanish, and from Fr. Benito de la Sierra's 
account of the Ilezcta espcdUlon of 1775 we have a tlescription of 
the cftiioea which are said to have been at roost 4 yards in longth, 
well built, double^nded, and made of a single log. The stem and 
atom are stated to have been ^'lialf-iJecked/^ but the phrase is puzding 
since the later boats hero do not show' any feature of this sort (de 
la Sierra, 1930, p. 222). Peter Corney (1896) described the Trinidad 
Bay canoes in 1817 as from 10 to 20 feet long, square at both ends, 
and llat-liottomed. Inside the boat were ridges, spaced about a fwt 
apart, which looked exactly like frames or ribs of a boat and which 
ser^'^cd to strengihoti the caiioe^ This last festure is not reported by 
other observers, and may possibly represonl an effort in historic times 
to copy the frame feature of European boats. 

South of the Wiyot, who iiflo the same canoe as tho Yurok and To- 
low^a to the north, the dugout h not employed. Kroeber (1925, p* 
147) places Capo Mendocino as the southern limit of the dugout, 
which is Ji local and peripheral tnamfestation of the British Columbian 
and Alaskan coastal dugout-canoo area, (See Olson, 1027, and Bar¬ 
nett, 1037, p. 170J The Mattolc and Coast Yuki used no boats 
whatever on the coast. The Porno usetl tule balsas on Clear Lake in 
the interior, but this form did not reach the coast in their temtory. 
Occjisionally the Porno might use a makcahift log raft to visit mussel 
and sea Uon rocks offshore (Kroeber, I925j p, 243; Gifford and Kroo- 
ber, 1937, EL Xo. 258; Loeb, 1926, p* 182) but this tcmporaiy^ raft 
was hardly a standard feature of coastal Pomo culture. 

Just south of the Pomo are tho Coast Miwok of Bodega and 
males Bay who, os we have already seen, used the tule balsa in their 
aalt-w^ater fiabing. It is not until we rcatli the Lulaefio of southern 
California that the aboriginal dugout canoe again is found (Sparkman, 
1908. p. 200; Rroeber, 1925, p, G53), Here it exists side by side with 
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the tulo bfllaa, but tho plank cnnoc did not diffuse from their northern 
neighbors, the GabricleiSo. Inoidentally the Luisefto called tho duM¬ 
ont pauhitj. "yellow pine" (Kiocbcr, 1925, p* 654), and lUe Chumash 
call their plank canoe tomolo, "pine” (Ilciaer, 1941, pp. 60-Gl), 
This peculiar canoe-pine linguietlc parallel can hardly be fortuitous, 
and leads one to Buspect some specific connection between I he LuiseBo 
dugout and the Chumash plank canoe. This possibility is enhanced 
by the fact that for a long distance north of the Chumash and south of 
the Luiseflo wooden canoes of any kind are unknown. How the de¬ 
velopment of these types occurred is impossible to say, nor is it easy 
to im^ine what relationships the two boat forms have, since their 
occurrences are geographically exclusive and they are technologically 
distinct. 

J. P. Harrington (1943, section on “Navigation”) g^vea the late 
ethnographic (i.e<, historic) occuTTenco of boat types in tho Santa 
Barbara re^on as follows: 
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Wo may be certain that the dugout w’as not used in early historic 
limes (sixteenth to eighteenth centuries) in tho Channel region, and 
it is not until the midninetcenth century that wo find the first mention 
of the dugout in the Santa Barbara region in a newspaper account 
reproduced in Alexander Taylor's Indianology, where it is stated, 

They Biadfi canoes by digging out a solid truak to contsiu four or five mea, 
which were of remarkably neat model and handeomely bevelled, rounded off In¬ 
side and out wilUliatfihets made of sloiie, and sctapeni and knives formed of aheUa. 
They were about thirty feet long and three or four deep nod wide. The stem and 
bow were shaped alike, with a deep channel or groove for the anehor-rope to run 
through . . . these ropes were made from the fiber of the Catifomla wild maguey. 
[Woodward, 1934. pp. 120-1?1; Taylor, ISflO-l 

Thus, the Channel Baxbarefto and Venturefio seem to have used 
the dugout only in the past century. It was introduced either through 
the Spanish,* or from the Luiseflo to the south. The Gabrieleflo 
shared the plank boat with their Chumash neighboia to the north, 
but placed some reliance at least upon the tule balsa. There U no 
evidence, other than Ilarringlon’s check list, that the Gabriele So used 
the dugout and wo may suspect its late introduction here os among 
the Chumash. 


1 Wet ■hit'll 4hag * ^ gg i^||bgci . IkUl sHist bn [fOEitild.€F4d ■ Noilc ibs bliloflc 

dyctlAO, far U r 6- Arotj Kklkn^^of lb« tfa4 'Pwna af Oteftf l4lu ^GliTof d iad 199?, p. tl^ . 
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LOG RAm 

Log raftsp although rarely uaedp aro hardly to bo considered as a 
typical or char act orL^tio means of navigation on the coast of Upper 
C^ifomia. Gifford and Kroeber (1937^ p. 145) list a raft of logs lashed 
together with withes for the north western and southweatom Porno 
(Loch, 1926, p. 1S2; Kroebor, 1925, p. 243). It was used by the people 
to visit offshore musael-beariug rocks. Farther north the Smkyone 
and Tolowa, whose territorios front the occan^ claim to use the log 
raftp hut whether this was for interior river or coastal lagoon service 
is unknown (Driver, 1939. section on '‘Navigation”). As mth the 
dugout canoe in northwestern Califomja. the log raft is more widely 
used in the interiorp and its presence on the coast must he looked 
upon as duo to spread from the hinterland. 

Logs were used in Baja California on Cedros Island (lat. 28^15^) 
where cedar trees ore ooniition in the tnountainoiis in tenor, near 
Cape San Lucas to the north of which pines grow on the slopee of 
the Sierra dc la Vietoria, and in the Bay of La Pass inside the Gulf 
of California north of Cape San Lucas. Boats constructed of logs 
were rafts and nowhere was the dugout used. 

UUoa, who visited Cedros Island in 1539, ha^ left tho following de¬ 
scription of tho raft seen at ^[orro Redondo (lat, 28'^2’')' 

They had five or fiSx rafta which thoy h&d used in fiflhSnK, made of pine? or cedar 
timbers, aa long as 12 or 15 feet nnd so big that a man could hardiy reach around 
them. Tho part under water La rounded, end where the pcoplo stand on them 
is flat. They nre not hollow in any part. On each aide, to main tala the balance^ 
there are bundled of niftuy cedar poleg^ dusely tied together, as long as tho canoeo 
themselves. They mwed them with pAddlCi two or three palms long and about 
throe fingora across, at tho rad of each a ihrcMornercd triangular piece of wood 
of tbumbape [arrowheadl five or sis fingem from point to point. fUfioa in Wagner, 
J025, p. 62 ] 

This log raft appears to have been made of a single sulit cedar log 
BtabUiised hy hundlus of cedar poles lashed on each aide. This b 
certainly a unique boat type for the California®. Although the use 
of stfibiliaers is known in Oceania and Colombia (Homell, l92S)p wo 
would draw no connection between these and the Boja CaJJfomian 

occurriuicc. ^ 

At La Paa Bay and probably refepring to the GuaicuiA (though 
possibly to the Pericu islanders of Espiritu Santo), Cardona in 1617 
said“ 

Their visaela am oi three bundles of thin canes, two at the sides imd one in 
the middle, very well tied in eueJi a way that two pemon® travel on of t^m. 
They also have enotlier class of vesael which li of three logn fastened together. 
On each an Indian goes out to fleh. They row with both hojada, with an oar 
with two blades. tCardooa, lS6Sp p- 
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In the BOnth near Cepe San Lucas rafts described as "bark-logs” 
were used. TliftBa were apparently made of Ceiba (cork) logs, although 
the local pmo may have also serred for this purpose. Pines grow 
in the interior at high elevations, and it is not known whether the 
Indiana could carry them do'vn to tbo sea (Rogers, 1928, p. 231; 
Baegort, 1773, pt. 2, sect. 4), They were propeUed with the dovible- 
bladed paddle and served tbe natives in fishing (Rogers, 1028, p. 
231; Shelvocko, 1928, p. 226; Clavigero, 1937, p. 109). Shelvocko 
(1928, p. 226) describes tbo log raft oa follows; 

they go oat to sea on their bark-lofs, which are only compoeed of five logs 
of a light wood, made fast to one enotber by woodca t>et5a; on these they veaturo 
out rowing with a double paddle. 

An earlier description by Clavigero rtjads— 

In order to fish nn the high eca id this acwnd way they use a Bunple raft «m- 
poaed of thiM, five, or seven logs fastened together with etiefca and well tied; 
the log in the middle, whieh eitendi farther because of being longer, serti-es oe a 
prow. Tiie wood front which these rsfia are made ia cork (a tree already de¬ 
scribed by us), it is UglitHst. On each of them, Kcording to (heir «!ie, 

3 w 3 men take thdr places and depart -1 or 5 miles from the coast, withotit fear 
of the very high waves of the Faeifie Sea, whicli at tiracs, seem to lift them as 
far as the clouds and at timea to bury them in tJio bottom of the sea, [Clavigero, 
JG37, p. lOO.i 

Clavigero refers again (op. eit., p. 50) lo tbe "Corcho” from whidi 
the Indians make rafts. ITiia is to he idontified with the CwAa 

The combination of a raft and the doublc-bladcd paddle presents 
such a degree of discordance as to lead to tlifl conclusion that the 
raft in this region was possibly a recent introduction to a people 
who abeady knew tho balsa and double puddle, or that the paddle 
was borrowed from natives in the Gulf whoro it is the common means 
of propulsion, 

PLANK CANOES 

In the whole coastal area from the California-Oregou boundary 
to the eoutbem tip of Baja California is a single small littoral strip 
where multiplaok canoes were used. This restricted area is tbo 
Santa Barbara Channel, which was occupied in ethnographic times 
by the Chumasb Indians. Tbe plank boat was in use on the main¬ 
land between Point Concepcion (lat. 34®50'N., long. 121*50' W.) 
and Point Dume (lat. 34* N., long. 119*15' W.) and on tlie olTahoie 
ialands of Santa Barbara, Santa Rosa, and San Miguel at tJio time 
of tbe early Spanish explorations (1542—1770). Tbe plank boat w'os 
not used by the LuisefLo, Jua>:tofio, or Dieguefio so far as known. The 
relatively sheltered waters of the channel seem to have permitted 
the safe employment of this boat, and to this extent environmental 
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detonuiiuam may bo asamned to have operated^ North of Point 
Concepcion the rocky unsheltered coaet waa hardly suiiablo for em^ 
ployment of tire fragile plank hoat^ and there is no evidonco of its 
presence in early historic times. Cermeilo in 1506 noted ibo tide 
halsa at San Luis Obispo Bay (lat. 3S®20') some forty-five milea north 
of Point Concepcion (Wagner^ 1929^ p. 161; 1924p p. 16)^ But 
in J775 Pedro Fages mentioned plank canoes in this same bay 
(Pages. i937p pp. 51-52; hcs ako Wagner, 1929^ p. 371), as did Van¬ 
couver in 1793 (Vancouver, 179S| vol. 2, p. 44S). This confUet in evi¬ 
dence would lead one to suspect a local replacement of the original tide 
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balsa by the pi ank boa I in post-Hispanic t imes. Documentary evidence 
for such introduction and substitution is to be found in the statement 
of Fr* Pedro Font in 1776 that their expeditionaxy force t^corted sis 
Chrisiiau Itsdiaiis from Mission San Lois Obispo to the Santa Barbara 
Channel where they boughtp witli glass heads, two plank canoes. 
The Spaniah party continued on south, the Obispeilo re turned to their 
home wiLh tlie boats (Bolton, 1930, p. 453). The exact date of the 
Jlrst transfer to San Luis Obispo Bay of the southern plank boats 
cannot bo detcrinined, though it could hardly have been much before 
1772^ since Missiou San Lms Obispo was founded al tliat time. The 
boat Vancouver saw was undoubtedly one of the Imported Channel 
Chumash canoes* 

The construe Lion and form of the Chumeah plank canoe has he^ 
treated fully in olher papers (Woodward, l934;Hcizer, 1938,1940 b, 
1941; Rohinsoa, 1942; Kroeher, 1925, pp. 558-559), and these points 
need only be summarized hero. The average canoe measured about 
25 feet in length (range 12 to 30 fcot)p 3 to 4 foci in breadth, and about 
3 feet in depth. The foundation of the boat was a heavy flat-bottom 
plank with two end posts bound on with cords through drilled holes. 
Taking off from each side of the base plank at an angle of 50 to 
degrees, were longitudinally laid plauks, each about 3 feet in length, 
6 inches Mdde, and a half inch thick. Each short plank was tied on 
all four edges to the adjoining planks by mowing through drilled holes. 
Each courao of planking was calked with quantities of asphaltmn 
applied when hot and viscous. The canoe had no internal ribs or 
frames, and was strengthened solely by means of a cent^ gunw'aie 
thwart which also sciv'ed as a seat. From the descriptioiia of the 
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boat which have coma do^™ to us in historical accountsp one geta 
the impression that the canoe was a rather weak and unstable craft. 
ThiSp however, was not the case—the canoe was of light weight and 
Eexible construction^ and the weight of the paddlers who kneeled in 
the bottom tended to draw the gunwales together and tighten the 
seams (Heizer, 1940 a), The lihcral quantities of asphaltum i^d 
undoubtedly were helpful in making tha boat seaw^orlhy^ and it is 
diffcult to imagine the Chumash canoe without thU asphaltum which 
was so abundant in their tcrritoiy. The plank canoe had an unusual 
profile. The planking at the bow and stern was elevatedp leaving 
the center gunwales low* The reason for this feature was probably 
to prevent a following wave from coming into the boat when landing 
in the surf* Three or four people at moat were aU that were observed 
to ride in one of these boata^ although early explorers repeatedly 
estimate that the canoes had a potential capacity of 8 or 10, or even 
20- Thus size was a misleading factor to the Spanish observers, 
while the Indiana undoubtedly knew from long experience how many 
could safely ride in the plank canoes. The double-bladod paddle 
waa used to propel these ocean-going canoesp and they were well made 
with the blades mortised to the handle. The paddle was from fi 
to 10 feet in over-all length. 

Some of the more detailed dcsrriptJoiiB by early observers are 
given below—others may be consulted in the special papers on the 
Chumash plank canoe Ofeizer^ 1938, pp, ] 94-207 j Robinson, 1942, 
pp, 203-200). Miguel CostansOp engineer of tho For tola expedition 
of l769-70p says: 

The CTcpertoeSfl aad skill of ludEfliw is un^ufpnssod in the coi^truction 

of their c^aoea of pine boHjds. They are from eight to tea yardi in length from 
iiteui to uteru pewt, and one yard and a half In breadths No iron whAtciveT enters 
into their constmetlon and they know litUe of its use. they fasten the 

boardi firndy togetherp making holes at equal dbtimees apart, one inch from the 
edge, matching each otla?r in the upper and lower iKArdfl, and through these 
holes they paas ateut thongc of deer sinews. They pitch and calk the Mamfl, and 
paitit the whole In bright eolortl^. They handle them witti equal shill, and three 
or four men go out lo sea to fieh In tliena, oa they will hold eight or ten men. 
They UM long doublo-bladed oars, and row with indescribable Bgillty ntid awift- 
ness. i. They hold iJiierconrse aJid commerce with the natives of tho istand*. 
[Costanso, IGIO^ pp. 130-I30d 

Fr. Pedro Font wrote in 1776 of tho Chumash plank boat, and 
hie description has come down to us aa tlio best single detailed account: 

The ladiane art great fiahenneo and very ingonioua... AbOTt- all, thuy build 
launches wilh which they navigate. They are very carefully made of aeveml 
pkiuilLs which they work with oo other tools than their shells and flints. They 
ioin them at the scama by Kwing tliem with strong thread which they have, 
and fit the Joints with pitch, by which they are luade very atroug and secure. 
Some of the launches are decorated with little shells and oil are painted red w'Jth 
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h«i»Btite. In »liAp« (hoy an: Uk« a liitJe tjCNit K-ithout riba, ending in tvo points 
sainewhat elevated and fttebud above^ the two arce not clo^ng bufc renialning 
opo& at the pomis Like a V, In the middle there is a Bomefi'liat devat*d plank 
laid ftcrw from side to side to serve aa a seat and to pn^serve the convexity o| 
the frame. Each lauiiieh la composed of eome twenty Long and narrow pieces. 
I measured one and found it to be thirty-six pal ins tong (2t to 2G feet) and some¬ 
what more than throe palina high (2 to 3 fcGt). In each launthj wlien they na\d- 
gate or go to flah, aecordtag to what I saw^ ordLoarily not more than two IndiauB 
ride In each end. They carry some poles about two varas long wiiich end in 
bladeSp these being the oars with n^tueh they row altematelyp putting the ends 
of the poles into the watcTp now on one side and now oii the otUcr side of the laiineh. 
In thia way they guide the laiinob wherever they wish, sailing threugh rough 
seas with much boldneaa, [BoltoDp 15?:^, pp- 252-2o3.] 

Archibald Men^io^i naturdiat of the Vaneouver expedition^ de¬ 
scribed the Santa B&tbara canoed iit 1705 as: 

, * * from 14 to IS foot long and la the middle about four feet wide and tapering 
to both estr^mitles. They were made of different pieces of wood eurlously sowd 
together, their Paddlo was about half the length of tho Canoe and blfided at 
each end so as to bo hold by the mld^Uo and used rtltemately on each aide, , . - 
[SUnzloa, 1924, p. 315,] 

In another place Monzies gives further data on the canoei 

Tho make and lormatiou of their Ganchci abewd no smaU degree of ingeuuity 
as it ia regularly built of different pieooa of boards of various sixes and hgures 
And neatly faatened together wUli Thongs and Sinews A glewed ao close as lo be 
quite water tight and preserveti itfl sliapo as welt aa if it had been i*iado of one 
piecpp without any other timber to strengthen it but one etimll thort in tho nuddle, 
from thense it rlaea gradualy ik tapera to both extremities^ where it ia ilouble 
poiuted by a sniall notch at each end— Thow Canoes are fnam 12 to 13 feet in 
length ^ in thi? middle about 4 feet widc^ thoy art laiige enough to carry about 
half a dozen of tho Natives in amooUi water and arc extremely aervieeable to 
them for tho purpoao of hshing in the chAnticl aa we Lad the pleasure to expenenee 
during our stay by the plontifuJ supply of Fish they daily brought ns— Canoss 
made in this manner are to be met with no where else in Ca.lifonuap * the Induce¬ 
ment to form theaa of such itcfihty materials might probably originate in a deflire 
of visitLng & keeping up an intercourse with the adjacent Islands which as the 
sea is smooth and tho elimato is serene la frequently affected without danger.— 
Their paddle we liavo already seen is about half the length of the Cauflse, bladed 
at both ends & used alternately on each aide* [McnEiea, 1924, pp. 325-32G.] 

thk double-bladed paddle in the kew world 

At an oarlier tlmo it was felt that tho isolated occurrence of the 
double-blacJotl paddle ul San Frufictsco Bay and the Santa Barbara 
Channel (for long the only recognisjcd California instances) presented 
a problem referable in some manner to the classic Eskimo use of 
this iriatriimcnt (Kroeberj 1925, p. 559). Tn the present paper 
we have eatabltshcd the fact that the doubl^hladed paddle is found 
along the east and west coasts of Baja CaUfomia^ at San Diego^ 
Santa Barbara, Monterey Bay* San Francisco Bay, Drake's Bay. 
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and Bodega Bay* * Here is clearly a contiauoiis and unitary distri¬ 
bution of this iiistrument. The presence of this typo of paddle 
among tho Seri of the north Mexican mainland is most easily explained 
as having been adopied from the Peninaular tribes (Cochi mi 7) whoj 
at least with reference to the Seri, form a local center of gravity* 

Birket-Smith (1939p p* 262, table ASl) lists the double paddle 
among the following New World Eskimo groups: Northeast Grecn- 
landeiBp East Green!andersp West Greenlanders, Polar Eskimop 
LabradoCp Baffin Island^ Iglulik Eskimo, Southampton Island, Cari¬ 
bou EakimOp NcLsilik Eskimo, Copper Eskimo, Mackenzie Eskimo, 
point Barrow, Bering Strait region, Pacific Eskimo (Koniag), and 
Aleut. The Chukchi and Koryak on the adjoining coast of north¬ 
eastern jlsia also know this instrument.* 

In South America the double-bladcd paddle is known by the 
Agacea Indians of the Rio Paraguay^ the Tamoyos on the Rio dc 
Janeiro, from northeni Chile, and areheologicalJy from Arica (Nor- 
demki6idp 1931, pp. S8-S9, map 22). jis Birket^mith (1929, p. 
174) points outp there is soma evidence that European sportsmen 
and African slaves may have introduced the double-bladcd paddle 
into certain parts of South America and the southern Unitetd States. 
Lotlirop (1032, pk 21, fig* b; pi. 20p figs, a, A; p. 242) shows that the 
douhlc-bladed paddle was used to propel the scvcn-pIank dalca and 
the sealhido Scat of Chile.* 

From these data it would appear tlint the floublo-bladed paddle 
haa had a complicated, an<l in several instances, a local and inde¬ 
pendent history of development. The Eskimo block may or may 
not b<5 connected with the Aaiatie occurrences, and for a discussion 
of this problem wc refer the reader to Birkei-SmiLh (1020, pp. 79, 
174-175)* The great gap between tlic southernmost Eskimo (Koniag) 
and northernmost Califonijafi occurrence (Bodega Bay) of tlie double- 
bladed paddle seems to be an area w hich has never known this imple¬ 
ment. Tlic gap between the sou them most Californian (Cape 
Lucas) and the nearest South American occurrence (Peru) b again 
so large that we are left with the only poBsihle explanation of the 
California distribution block os historically independent and unrelate<l 

^ Al» In It Is reairipd for tlwi ChuTFantit Kalyuii Hoalimij Kudl. OoldJ. Aiufffjrk 

Onx^. Lmnatk Tnn^r MuKhu, YnKat. Y^vnoliUU. uid <T> S^yrTMU 

Smlth. I(M, pp. tatlft BS7.> TWi fcjFiii tarn iiIsd twen i»t«a tnun the DimMi peal liw 

CLnli P«Ih»UUi|c:> ui 4 J^m Vrimel In Africa El b tcuFWti In CACiurowi taifkfMmttkli p. irO* Pltt^ 

Risen 0^ p*^) SKnEhmi llJ 00 Ov EfTpClBJi Up|Hr NEl* and In tlw Sold ArtlUpfeltftn. 

* lo frtdlCdO Id UIUBlTmilioai In Lnthmp'a wt ctU ntlBnlian to tb» d«ablih4fif twH «Jtli lAUiofl 
dwktiic from tba OhllcMi imH ilWrwn fc? r«PEi^ (tSM^ Tufl. 1. pp TIm PercLTlKD OhsL 
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HDount alM co>nl4lid an axOfUtfil d^aoflpUoo ti the CbUotofl UtHK^plank dalctL Ai m IlirtlKT addECihia 
tes I^Uirop^idataflAo Oh sUlHDlOH^n^lu^ draWlitf of th? Feruviu] nUlofS calanwtvO In Tajlor fum, pi. 
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IHJ^p T—Dirtribution of the douhle-blBded pwidle ia tho Kcw World. 
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to other New World areas of wse of tbk paddle fornip How and where, 
theUj did the Califomla douhlc-bladed paddle originate? 

The distribution maps of this paper indicate that the doubJe- 
bladed paddle has a wider distribution than either the log raft^ dugout, 
or plank canoej, and approximates mo^t closely tbe distribution of 
the bajaa. Apparently the doulilo paddle is old—perhaps as old 
03 the balsa on the coastp and almost certainly older than the log raft 
(of Baja California)^ the dngoiit (Luiac£lo)f or plank canoe (Sonia 
Barbara Channel). For all practical purposes^ we can only decide 
that the balsa and double paddle are the oldest boat and paddle forms 
on the coast south of Bodega Bayp and that the other types of boots 
(dtigetitj log raftj plank canoe) are later developments which hove 
simply adopted the preexistent paddle type. To somo extent the 
double paddle nmst have had an effect upon the form of these later 
boata^ for it is of necessity that only a narrow boat can be propelled 
with such a paddle. The problem of the age of the northern Cali¬ 
fornia dngout is refctublc to that of the antiquity and spread of 
dugout boats on the Northwest Coast proper. 

Kroeber seems to have hit upon the probable manner of origiu 
of the double-bladed pacldlop and it is to be noted that he was^ at 
the lime he wrotci unaequamted with its fuller Californian distribu¬ 
tion which has been establiahed here. Kroober saya, xn discussing 
the double-bladed paddle of the Seri: 

Thia type ot paddl'e u establi^cd for tbe 3eri« Santa Barbara islandensp the 
San Frftiii^co Bay [ndianap then apparently lock in iiDtll tbe Eskimo-Aleutian 
area. Amotig tbe Cbuinash it ia native and aiiJMeiated with the plank-built 
canoe. On San Fraticlaeo Bay Jt was used with the rush baka. and may or may 
not ba due to Atcutian sea^otier haiitera introduced by tbe Russians.' It aeeme 
possible that the Seri and Chumash occurrencea would prove connected by 
occosioiml use Ui Baja Califorma if we had fuller datap since some of the natives 
there went severiil leaguca out Into the open sea. are bo Aeciwtottifrd to 

Lhink of the tw'o-blacied paddle afi an adjuact of the specialized kayiikp ibat It 
too Impresses as a comptLcstcd device, inappropriate with a simple raft. As 
a matter ol fact^ whorover scarcity of wood, or lack of skEII and usage In working 
it resulted In a paddle blddo being cut separately from the shaft, tbe In vent! va 
step from attaching one blade to attaching two blades wquld bave been Insig- 
ftificant—mfact, would be an lmprov«mcat or variation rather tban sti InvenUon,* 
The deteriaining facEor as to Its adoption would probably be ihe type of naviga¬ 
tion as set by water rondltiOTiSH Tbls is borne out by the distrlbuLlon of tbo double 
paddle, wlucb cUngi to areas of open aaU-W‘ater navigation or large bays approsl- 


* Tbe dMibli poddh it ntle^tod far tb« fmaclw Bfij Cw t a gMi d lent Mozr tbe bmh 

Ihctr tHfrWtrttkiB Una CiJaunli. 

■ TUb h nt» d«9Dtit tJWp bat U haft lUbvn ta papn, masy of Etu CjUjlacnUl dcuhk wm 

mvXr hj vtaipSy euh iod of a polo. pL 20.^ Tlw poddk irlth narrow Miidi» 

ll pmniBBblr A ruitfr ImlMUoB Ol tta bemT’OiLl^bedl comports Canit of, lor uunplD, tbe^ CbuniAsh (pi, . 
Not ill CbEunub paddkf wm h toEI eqaiJc. (SOo tko UliMnlkia Of & poddlo blAdo In Roblnaoa, IM, 
fil. ^ Ji Tbi l^oai^ •Coordiof lo OldBrd Eiorbcf^ (l-DaT, p. Uilii ftn. iSOS), nk||d«; lEnfl^hlidfd p^di|jM 
wUcb n dcitBtdaAhM bl»liu 
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niAting open conditions. On rivtrs and lakes this double paddle would 

rarely help ftud often be in the way. In llus way itio varying as^ociatien with 
akin boat, wooden boatp and raft boat Heeuta accounted for. Another factor iniiat 
be the Biie of the ^esael navigated. A broad or high cancie would scarcely aitow 
of alternate pnddUng on both aides. Thia luay be the cause of the abyenee of 
the implement on the ^"orlhwest CoMt. Whether the Arctic and the Califomia- 
Seri occurrenced are to be hisLorically connected, must probably be left an open 
question for the present. An anawet Iti favor of connection will evidently depend 
on the eatabliBhment of Bufllcient other conneetions to set up a favorable presunip^ 
tion. Until tben# the coneiderations juBt mentioned make the po&siblllty of 
independent origin equally plausible. [Kroeber, 1931, pp. 20-2 L] 

The question of where the CaJifortikn douhle-bladed padille 
originated is moro diJBcult to Answer. As Knoeber iodieatea, it is 
not used in the interior on rivere or lakes, nnd seems to have spread 
soldy along the coast via the open coosial salt-water hoc of contacts. 
TIio halsa extends in the interior os far as the peripl^enil Thompson 
and Klamath (WiUces^ lS44p vol. 5^ p* 253), but soiitli of here is found 
in ever increasing use. On the coaat it terminates in the north at 
Bodega Bay. There isj. from these facts, presumptive evidence 
that the balsa has spread northvvard with its means of propulsion, 
the double paddle. Wiiere in the south should we look for the 
place of origin of this paddle? Ilanlly to Baja California among 
tho culturally and manually backward groups. This leaves m with 
the Santa Barbara Cbariinel region among the Chuinash, accomplhihcd 
and dexterous woodworkers and authors of a technologically advanced 
civil Lzatioo. iUthough aeceptanco of this theory of a Clianncl origin 
of the douhle-bladed paddle necc^itates adherence to the additional 
hypothesis of a subsequent northward and southward coastal cUtTusion, 
this latter seems not improbable^ since tPleigroup conlacts along the 
coast have probably always existed. This suggestion begs tlie que^ 
tion of Iiow the double paddle become asaocisteti with the balsa, and 
the history of both types suhsequeut to tlicLr adhesion. 

For the history of the douhle-bkded patldle in the New ^Vorldwe 
offer the foUoadng suggestions. Tho Califoniian coastal occurrences 
may be considcroil an historical unit, Avith a possible locus of origin 
among the Chumash of the Santa Barbara Channel at. u time before 
the developmont of the plank canoe. Tho presence in California 
of thi3 patidlc form is liistorically independent of that of the Eskimo 
unit far to the norths and of tho South American occun-eucea far to 
the south. Thus, on the basis of tho New World data alone, there 
is presumptive evidence that the double paddle has had at least three 
separate and independout developments. Offhand * the acvcral 
mdoly separated South American occuirences may iiulicuto plural 
origins there, and the OJd World examples^ some isolated and rernotc, 
may be considered other evidence, if such be needed^ that Kroeber'a 
suggestions of the technological ease of the inveiilion of t.hifl paddle 
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form may be accepted. Theoretically with in the Celifomian coast 
area there may have been plural origins^ although the continuous 
geographical distrihution of the form among rebtivdy simple and 
uninventive groups could hardly he considered strong support for 
such an hypothesis. r F B 

Mafj mt 


NOTE 


Since thia paper was written 10 ycare ago, somo new information on boats of 
the pacific mast has become available. In particular tliere iboufei bo mentioned 
the excellent summary of Mayan and Mexican eanocB and navlgaUon by J* E. S, 
Thompson (1051) which effectively the last ma|or gap in a HCriefl of ayn- 

thow of aboTigloal navigation from Tieira del Foego to Bering Strait. It nhowld 
now be easy to dlacuss Padfic coast navigation as a unit from tlic historical point 
of view* 

The monumental handbook of South American IndLimi? unfortunately laeka a 
EUtomary of boatSji though the several regfnrtal survey vohimea contain the eaaen- 
tial data. A iceent work by Castillcjo (105l> on Araw'ak and Carfb boate is 
usefuK 

The Bacgeft account of Baja California lias recently bean transJated by 
M, Brandenburg and C. Baumann and publMlUKl by the Univeraiiy of Call- 
fotnia Press (1953^* 

R. F. H. 
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EXPLORATION OF AN ADENA MOUND AT NATRIUM, 
WEST \aRGINL\ 


By Ralph S. Sdlegki 


INTKODUCTION 

Through the coopcratioti of the Smlthsoriiau Institution aud the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co,, one of the few remainiiig earth mounds 
of the Adena^ culture on the Ohio River was excavated at Natrium, 
W, Vft.p during December 1948 and part of January 1949. The chemi¬ 
cal company o^vna the property on which the mound was situated 
ffig. 13). To the writer's knowtedgOp only one other tumulus in 
the East—that on the property of the Wheeling Steel Corp. at Beech 
Bottom, W, Va.—lias ever been opened with the aid of an industrial 
enterprise. 

Natrium Mounds of medium proportions, was totally explored in 
record thuc during unseaaonal ivorking conditions. It yielded a 
wealth of data pointing to late Adena afBli&tions^ There are a 
number of interesting new artifact traits represented among those 
of the more usual Adena types. Fifty-one features are noted^ 
of which 22 were unmistakably burials ooDtaining osseous 
material. Presumably many of the other features may have been 
burials also, but all skeletal evidence had disappeared. 

This earthwork had been in danger of destruction at least iiadce. 
Delf Norona of Moundsville, W. Va,, deserves credit for originally 
bringing the attention of the zDound^s plight to the Smithsonian 
Institution about 5 years ago. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.| 
which had contemplated destroying the mound at that time> subse¬ 
quently abandoned the plans, only to revive them again 3 years 
later^ This time, Joseph H. Essington^^ in a letter dated October 
4| 104Sp which he wrote to the Bureau of American Ethnology^ 
Smithsonian Inslltution^ appraised the situation. He informed Dr, 
Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Associate Director of the Bureau, who 

i Adrift oiliLm lt& naum fram bhtMia **A4«im^ nm iLom CoQlktJ, OEfas, 

atat* of Tb^fEiu WarthkpictiKk. wtf formaor of Tb« motmd Of lUaH bu 

bmicfillAd AdfucaUtiro wml ilrtt vfianpartHi tra Ibtl ivUU ta ]■»! bj Wmbn] O. MEU» 

fMills, IM SIvCnHK i9XK Pa IST-JB® 

> Mfr w*i cmpIPTed dnrtai Uut p^rfod b? IS# Ctwialall DlrUEmof 

tlu PLt12tHll¥^ Han OlMiCo.of New M^tirerrUEf^ W. Vi. 
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carried out the iaitial necessary ateps for the research, that the 
Pittsbut^h Plate Glass Co^ williug to cooperate in the mound 
exploration. After some correspondence was exchanged between 
the interested parties, arrangemenls were made for the removal 
of the mound. Controlled archeological methods were used. The 
writer was authorized to supervise the exploration for the Smithsonian 
Institution. It was stipulated that the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
would provide four workmen for the labor. Mechanical excavating 
equipment, such as was required^ would also be provided. The 
total estimated time in working days for the completion of this 
project was 20 da 3 ' 3 . It was through the kind efforts of Earl Wolf, 
plant superintendent of the Columbia Chemical Division of the 
chemical companyp that these requirements and conveniences were 
met- 

Exc-avation was star led on December 7, 1948, the daj* following 
the writer's arrival on the site. Mr. Essingion acted as assistant 
supervisor when he could find opportunity from his other regular 
duties at tho plant. It was fortunate that several volunteers helped 
with the more painstaking and time-consuming tasks of tho exca¬ 
vation. These men were Dclf Norona^ Sr.^ and Dell Nomna, Jr.p 
of Moundsvillc, WiUiam and Robert Athey of New Martinsville and 
Proctorp and Oscar Mairs of Charleston, W, Va. The$e men gave 
freely of their time, rendering invaluable assistance while tho writer 
was engaged in the more technical aspects of the mound e.xcavations. 
Without their help, in the press for speed, the record would certainly 
have been less complete- Tho workmen also showed a keen interest, 
indeed became quite expert in their ujiaccustome<I tasks. Naturally, 
tho green crow Had to be trained during the progrcaa of tho explora¬ 
tion. 

In the preparation of this report, the writer is indebted to the 
following persons who made laboratory studies of the mound ma¬ 
terials; T. Dale Stewart, Department of Anthropology, George S. 
Switaier and Edward P* Ilctulerson of the Department of Geology^ all 
of the United Stated National Museum; Gcoi^ Ellinger of the 
National Bureau of Standai^ls; and Robert M* Sailer of the Depart* 
ment of Agriculture. Thanks are also due to Dolores Nourso for 
her assistance in the preparation of the manuscript. 

THE MOUNB 

The mound was situated on a field adjoining the chemical plant 
at Natrium, 12 airline miles south of MoundsvQlo and 8 airline milea 
north of New Martinsville. The property, a fairly level tract, of 
land called ’Wella Bottom. ha<l formerly been pari of the Arrick farm. 
The mound was conspicuously situated within view of the factory 
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and the State highway on the seeond bottom or terrace nhove the 
Ohio River. It was 1,100 feet from the left bank of the river and 
250 feet from State Route No. 2, at an elevation of OSO feet mean 
sea level. The sparsely wooded hills fronting the Ohio Valley rose 
steeply 55Q feet to the northeast of the mound. 

Like the Beech Bottom Mound farther north (Buche and Salter- 
thwalte, 1930, p. L34), the top of Natrium Mound had been dug 
into liy "pot-huuters," and the south side ]ta<l been diaturhed in 
modem times. 

This alioriginal feature, designated 46 Mr-2 in accordance with 
the trinomiriul system of site designation adopted for West Virginia 
(Solccki, 1949, p. SJ, was not without neighhors. Another, and 
larger earth mound, Is situated apprO-dmutely three-fourths of a mile 
north of the Natrium Mound on Wells Bottom.* It is also on the 
property of the Pittsburgh riule Glass Co., but foimerly belongeil 
to the Wells family. A double or twin earth mound is situated at 
Captina, 5 airline miles north of Natrium. One of the most fanioua 
of all mounds, the Grave Creek Mound at Mouiidsville, W. Va., ts 
only a few minutes' drivo to the north. The latter tumulus, u con¬ 
spicuous one, has excited speculation since the fiist time it was ob¬ 
served bv white man. A mound hud been recorded in New' Xlartiiis- 
ville, but this earthw'ork bad been destroyed without a trace during 
the expansion of this town in the nincteenlh century. (HennGn, 
1909, pp. lS-19). 

A comparative analysis of Adeua culture or complex was jirst made 
by E. F, Greenman (1932), who listed its diagnostic traits, comparing 
evidence from 70 sites in a States on the Ohio River. Subsequently 
the Adcna culture was termed as part of the Burial Mound 1 Stage, or 
the beginning of u aeries of four mound-building stages in the cast 
(Ford and Willey, 1941, pp. 334-338). Webb introduced additional 
material to tlie study of the Adena culture in a later work (Webb and 
Snow, 1945), systematically syntliesizing this culture complex onil iU 
ramifications. Southern central Ohio and its immediate adjoining 
area seems to have been the most heavily concentralcil region of the 
Adena culture (Webb and Snow', 1945, map 1, pp. 132-136). 

The mounds suggest a sedentary population which left evidence ot 
its social and religious structure. Pottery, althougli scarce, is present 
and agriculture seems to liavc been known. Ilcnce, wc may conclude 
that the .4dcna people included pottery and agriculture in their econ¬ 
omy (SetJtler, 1940, p. 268; Webb and Snow, 1945, pp, 313-314). In 
Griffin’s (1943, p- 306) words, the Adena culture appears ”... to 
represent a more highly iustitutioiialized burial complax of the first 
BemUedentary agricultural populations of the areo," 
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Fjgur:£ 13.™Map JoeatfoD of Natrium Mooftd 

Mftp pfE^Bnd by Joseph Q. Esshi^ofi. 


THE MOUNB EXCAVATION 


A certain amount of prepamtion had to Ijo made in order to ready 
the mound for lest excavation. A telephone company had taken 
advantage of the eminence by erecliu^ a polo for the wires on the 
mound sumuiit. This had to be removed before work could begin. 
There was a dense growth of scrub trees and bushes on the mound 
dominated by a large cherry tree, 2 feet thick at the base. These also 
had to be removed. 

Mr. Essington and another engineer from the plant surveyed the 
mound in 1-fcKJt contours (fig. ll), enabling the writer to attend to 
other preliminary duties. The tumulus presojited an ovate or kidney- 
shaped outline in ground plan, since earth had been removed about 50 
years ago from the southeastern side for use in a fill. It was reported 
that when the elder Mr. Wells had cut into the mound side for soil^ ho 
had unearthed acveral aboriginal artifacts. At least this report was 
encouraging. The utound proper was 9,S feet high and about 55 feet 
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NATRIUM MOUND 




FiovAE H, — ^HorUonlal and verticeJ pl&nH of Natfiuiu Mound- 
Map pr^pniHl by H- llwiiii:l«i. 

in diameter. Instead of presenting the eSasaic conical Adena shape 
in vertical profile, the mound appeAred rather slumped. Undoubted¬ 
ly, it had been at least 4 or 6 feet faigh^T^ at one time, since the top was 
Battened and the sides were eroded. There were dtstmet traces of a 
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abaJJow moat or ditch around the base of the mound about 6 inches 
deep and 4 feet wide. The weeds and grass growing in this low place 
were markedly distinguished by their large size and profusion There 
was a smaU ovate hollow about 3 by 4 feet on top of the mound. It 
was Icijs tban B Inchon deap, 

T1.0 mound surface and its immediate locale was examined critically 
for evidence of artifacts, a saarch which was not too suce^jsaful. A 
large aingle-piited stone was recovered on the hiQ slope to the south¬ 
east of Natrium Mound. This was the only artifact found nearby. 
Two sondstono slabs, one measuring 1 foot by 8 fay 2 inches, and 

another 8 by 8 by 1.5 inches ware observed on the north side of the 

mound near the baao. 

for completely leveling the mound within the time 
limit posed a dilemma, viz, how best to etcavate with rapidity and 
yet not lose the record. Since much of the task in mound excavation 
(approximate y 90 percent of the time involved) was concerned with 

ce^ll"r“7 ’ 7? <>5>viously our major problem. We were con- 
^tmed mainly with the overburden and the excavated earth or "back- 

thr hnib Tf; “ proposed for the expeditious removal of 

InciV^ ^«rited earth. Shovels, wheelbarrow, and trowels, 
anej similar light tools were to be used for the more delicate tasks. In 

^ la manner, the available manpower was conserved for the strictly 
necessary hand operations. ^ 

dot ‘ttro”r'Ihf.°‘"“it‘' ■'f ““I "“Pi- 

exception, shelter and some warmth had to be provided. Three can- 
vas tarpaulins, approximately 20 fay 20 feet square, were tied on to 

vroodeti poles cut fixjm nearby tree limtl 

m, aM,«r „™, u l.dp,d ,0 LcMhXt 

and the works progress during rain and snowfoils alike (pi 34 e) 

fluently ucntlidow free^mg, and down to 14^ h\ one day Not a 
mnglc working day was lost. It was neecssaiy to keep fh^dig onen 
i days over ilic estimated time for hnal comp^tion, biU iL reouhed 
only one or two regular workmen. required 

PROOSEBS OF THE HOUXD EXCaVATIOS 

The progress of the mound excavation du ring thg ot dox™ <.i ♦ 

at Natrium is described below. References aJl Ld* t7 * , T . 

photographs (pi. 24). si, progress disgnims (fig, 15) 

orass soctioos (figs, ifi .„d whioh oonVl Tde^ oU^ 

o. tb. “:5rrtro?fiV^^^ 




Fiquile LS.—Six itt the iiietltid irxcavatiLiiL 
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scriptions of the various feAtiirea {fire bcdSy burialsj^ etc.) Mt given 
elsewhere. 

The photograpbic record of the eseavationa is good. One hundred 
and sixteen 9-by-l2-ciii. black-and-white negatives were made of all 
stages of the operations from start to finish. In addition^ eight photo¬ 
graphs {2)i hy 2}J inches) were taken with another camera. To pre¬ 
serve some of the color features of the operat 10x15,57 exposures of 
Kodaebrome were made by the writer. Delf Norona, Jr.p took 400 
feet of Ifl-mni. color film in his motion-picture camera and 40 Koda- 
chromes (35-mm.) in bis siUl camera. The Pittsbxmgh Plate Glass Co/a 
photographer took several ^-iews of the site and of the excavation 
progressn 

After the mound had been cleared of trees and bushes (pL 24a) a 
grid system of 5-foot squares w^as superimposed on the mound and it 
was slaked (fig* 14). The lines ran approximately and E-W. A 
center line (ordinate), running to the west of the mound center, was 
established as"0” with reaped to east and west. Another center line 
(abscissa),well to the aoutb of the mound, was i^taliliahed as "0” with 
respect to north and south. All the stakes vrere marked. In order 
to keep directional notations correct, the abbreviations for east and 
west (E, W) and north and south (N, S) were used. The stakes were 
reset on the grid as I he excavations progressed down to the mound 
base. A 0.0-foot datum elevation point was established well to the 
west of the mound. Thb datum point was tied in to the base line 
of iho PUtsburgh Piute Glass Co. AJJ elevation measurements during 
the collide of excavation w'ere made from the datum point with a Locke 
hand level and a Philadelphia rod. The liaxid level was found to be 
entirely satisfactory for thy many readings taken during the work* 

In order to ascertain the character of the mound and its contents, a 
test trench No. 1 (total length 125 feet) was started well out (45 feel) 
from the mound propiir on the south side and carried forward on lino 
K-4)^ \V“0 (pi, 246; fig. 15A). This trench was carried to a width of 
2,5 feet from stake S4-0 to stake NS-0 (the latter dose to the mound 
base) where the trench width was increased to 5 feet. A deep fiUed-in 
cut encountered in the southerly part of the approach trench between 
stakes Nl-4) and S4-0 posed an interesting problem (fig. Ifi, insert)^ 
This cutp 20 feet wide at ihe top, tapcTcd do’wnward at a rather steep 
angle. We w^ere forced to discontinue ibis section of the test, as the 
loose, sandy soil threatened to cave in after a depth of 4 feel had been 
reached. One of several shovel tests extending fi feet farther down 
(making a total vertical depth of 10 feet) failed to strike bottom. The 
disturbed soil apparenlty continued downward. The answer to this 
perplexing problem was happily elucidated when one of the plant on- 
gincets reported that we had cut across the excavation of a chemical 
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pipE^lino, 12 ItichK} in diameter, ivbieh anglefi through the field at this 
point from a brine well to the plant, cutting close to the mound (fig. ] 3), 
It was reported that this excavation reached a depth of 15 feet and had 
to be made rather wide, or about 15 feet, because of the loose shifting 
sands. This problem solved, the test trench was continued over the 
top of the mound down to the other side (fig. 10); there the trench was 
brought to 20 feet beyond the mound base. The digging progressed 
in 0-iiich levels. It w'as originally hoped that profiles of the shsUow 
ditch could be made on botb the north and south sides of the mound, 
but the circunuitances of the chemical pipeline obliterated traces of 
the ditch on the south side. Consequently, only one disturbed profile 
of this feature was obtained (lig. 16, insert). A dark earth stain re¬ 
sembling a post mold,* IS inches in diameter and extending 45 inches 
below the plow line, was found north of the ditch. No explanation 
could be offered, other than that it appeared to be old. This post 
mold, if it \¥'os such, was the only one encountered during the course of 
the exploration. 

The uTiter had a preiletermined course of action regarding the exca¬ 
vation of the motincL It was deemed best to cut away the western 
section of the tumulus firai, in order that a good photographic: record 
might he had of the initial profile. The Iwsl light during the day 
seemed to be from (ho west and southwest. The test trench (No. 1) 
was cut to the west of center avoiding both ilie intrusive excavation 
marked l^y a slump in the middle and saving wliat possible material of 
importance might be found in the center for later. It was suspected 
that, as with most mounds of this type, the center W'as the locus of 
importance. V\*hile the work progressed on the approach of teat, 
trench No. 1, a shallow e.xploratoi 7 E-W test trench (No. 2) 20 feet 
long and 5 feet wide was carried to a depth of 1 foot on top of the 
mound and at right angles to the larger trench (fig. 15^1). An area of 
dark burned gravel appeared in the center of this E-W trench and some 
charcoal was found associated with a fragment of worked chert. This 
evidence was traced to its source, a dark patch of burned earth and 
odd fragments of charcoal covering about L5 feet in diameter, approx- 
imaidy 3 inches thick at a depth of 1 foot in square Nl0-0.< No 
haWlation evidence, specifically post holes, appeared in trench No. 2. 
In order to keep a N-S profile intact for reference purposes, trench No. 

2 wm discontinued after this exploratoiy measure was taken and tho 
main trench. No. 1, was continued. The soil was removed from the 
mound in a scries of stcj)s, working upward from the base of the mound 
on both aides. Two burneii beef bones cut by a metal saw were fomid 
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in square Nl2Wl at a dcpih of 6 inches. These were among the first 
art i fa cts of man recovered. Th e i terns were obviously much too recent 
for archeological considenitionj although aboriginal material data 
was found only shortly thereafter. The test trench was carried to an 
initial depth of 6 feet below the mound sunimit and the base of the 
trench was leveltjd between stakes N7 and Nl4, The main soil con- 
stitnont of the mound to this level vvas found to be a loose gravelly, 
sandy soil with an occasional fragmeiU of charcoal. The humus layer, 
or surface sod, was between 1 and 2 inches thick. Tree roots extended 
below' this depth making a kind of aubaurfacc nctw^ork. Centering on 
the mound top wa^s an intrusive e^fcavatlori which had been refilled, 
making a distinct outline in the vertical cross section ffig. 16). This 
excavation ivas 4 feot deep and approixiinatoly 7 feet across the top^ 
tapering downward tea width of 3 feet. The hollow, noted previously 
on page 322, marked this feature on the surface (fig. 14)^ It was not 
iiumediatcly ascertained how long the eveavation ivas, hut it appeared 
to be in the neighljorhood of 10 feet as the later Icsls showed This 
intrusive hole cut across Iw'o bands^ about 1 inch thick, of red stains 
spotted W'itli charcoal^ which extended acrosa the upper levels of the 
motmd. These st reaks foliow'ed the contour of the mound surface* It 
is presumed that they represent successive additions of earth heaped 
on the mound. A series of thicker bands, averaging 1.5 inches iii 
thickness^ or burned earth and charcoal, w'cre found at a lower depth 
(fig. 16). I'hey seemed to be part of a smaller included mound. The 
loose gravelly soil of the upper portion of the mound did not demarcate 
any stratigraphic evidence otlier than the lenses of fire-bumed earth 
and streaks of black tlirt. Evidence of stratigraphy and indications of 
individual earth loads were found better preserved closer to the base of 
the mound, w'here the soil characteristics w'crc more favorable for these 
details. . 

The next step planned Avas to cut aw'ay the gravelly overburden on 
either side of the tumulus center, leaving a 5-foot-wide reference pro¬ 
file or ^^key^^ approximately in the middle of the mound. An L-shaped 
(fig, 15B, ?), an exploratory measure, was excavated to a depth 
of 6 feet from the top and to the right of the center of the mound. The 
profile cross section (fig. 17) drawm on lino .4-B wdthin the limits of this 
excavation illustrates the lensing and aoll stratigraphy* A section of 
atiotiler large intrusive pit, filled w'ith light gravelly soil, cut through 
the layered lenscsi of Idaek dirt. It disturbed the southern periphery 
of a buriali fcaturi^ 32^ w'hich w'as unearthed later. There vras a J5- 
inch coating of Ijgiit-coJorcd day at the bottom of the pit. There 
was no connection observed between tills intrusive excavation and the 
one mentioned previously, iience it is presumed that these w^re two 
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separate boles dug mto the top of the mound. The burial, which Imd 
apparently just escaped detection, was the first one we encountered, 
auguring well for the exploration. _ 

Tracing the soils beneath the humus line on the east side of the 
mound there was found a 1.5-foot deposit of dark soil which had the 
usual amount of roota and dwilar vegetal matter. It is likely that 
this was some of the dirt thrown out of the large intrusive pit. e 
soil in this level exhibited more gravelly characteristics toward the 
outer or eastern periphery of the cut. The pebbles were undoubtet y 
the products of natural mechanical segregation rcaidling from tbe 
enlaiKement of the mound, the heavier materials seckmg their level 
at the outer and lower bonlers. This may be likened to a lalua dope 
deposition. Underlying the dark soil layer was a Jightei-coloned de¬ 
posit of gravelly soil about 1 foot thick, with an espeem y 
of pebbles about 5 inches thick concentratcid on the bottom. It y 
more toward the periphery of the mound. This a^ was 
a product of natural mechanical soil segregation. Similarly, follow¬ 
ing the mound contour, but on a sleeper bedding plane, was a linear 
streak of black dirt averaging about 3 mebes in thickne^. This m 
turn, lay over additional allernatiiig lenses of light and dark Mil. 
latter aoib, however, were more horizontally bedded- In the course 
the excavation artifacts and inclusive features-auch os hre bods, bur¬ 
ials, etc.—were examined, charted, and excavated as they were on- 

After exploratory cuts were ma<lc m the remaining standing po 
tiona of the top of tho tumulus on either side of the key, it was deeded 
to summon the bulldozer for the limt time. It was detormm^ to 
make equal cuts into the east and west sides of the mound at base le el, 
paralleling the central reference profile or key. The latter a 
oriented north and soutJ, in the system of grid squares 
W-1 and E-0. In addition, in view of the Ume element mvolv^. it 
was thought best to plane both sides of ihe key down to the c.vplored 
depth. Flags wore set at the sides of the mound marking the inner 
hi^ts of the cuts to bo made by the bulldozer. The bulldozer oper¬ 
ator, an export at his job, n-as briefe<l about the requ^n^ 'I hus 
instructed, ho completed bis phase of the operatjona (fig. 

First, the bulldozer scooped up tho loose dirt ou both stdea of the 
key, planing down the explored overburden to 

Th^n^he made cuts extending to approximately 2 feet below datum 

lavel outside the platform area, sufficiently below any occupation 

levels encountered. The dirt was heaped at 

south) of tlio mound far enough away so that it did not 

ther progress. The workmen examined the exposed profae sectmns 

after tbe^dozer operator had out away each additional face. The 
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blade of the bulldozer was an effective side-slicing instnimeiit as well 
as a horizontal scraper. By exercising good control^ Tertieal slicing 
was kept to widths of about I foot, although it was possible to slice as 
narrow' as fi inches when necessary. Used as a scraper, it was au easy 
matter for the bulldozer to skin off S-ineh horizontal levelone at a 
tlmoj backing up for each cut. 

The result was a key standing on a platfonn 37K feet long (east and 
west). The platfonn w'os 6 feet above datum level on the west side 
of the key and 4.5 feet above datum iovol on the east side of the key. 
This donc^ the stakes of the supemtiposing grid w'ere reset on the plat- 
fomij and conventional excavation wdth wheelbarrow^ shovds, and 
smaller hand tools began anew% 

In order to uncover the central area, excavation w'os begun in a broad* 
inverted L-shape on the eastern side of the key (fig. loD* 4)* This ex¬ 
cavation was carried down to an initial depth of 2,5 feet from tho 
surface of the platform or 2.5 feet above datum. It wag discovered 
that the greatest amount of archeological material, ioduding skeletal 
remains, etc., came from approximately this devation. This held true 
for the rest of the mound as the excavation progreased. IjaminaLed 
light-colored soil deposits 2 to 3 feet in diameter and about 6 inches 
thick were noted in the lower deposits. These could have represented 
individual loacls of earth. Lai^e lenses of ash-groy soil were also 
found. Another test trench (fig. tSD* 5) 2 feet wide was rarried east 
to Tveat through the excavation m the coslem side of the mound at 
right angles to the standing profile. This trench reached a depth of 
3 inches below datum luvd into virgin soil. 

Since the weather was becoming increasingly unfavorable, a frame¬ 
work of polos covered with canvas tarpaulins w'as erected in order to 
permit excavation in the central rectangle. A large fire was kept 
burning each day in the shallow' pit which had been dug to the east 
of the mound. 

The mound shelf to the w'est side of tho key was tested with a system 
of three interlocking test trenehea in the shape of the Greek letter x, 
(pi. 24e;fig. 15D, These trencheSp about 1.5 to 2 feet wide, were 
carried to a depth of 4 feet- from the platfonn surface, Lensed pockets 
of earth appeared in this w'estem mound section. Another trench 
(fig. iSDp 7)* 33 feet long and i.5 feet wide, w^as cut at the base of the 
western profile section to a deptli of 3 feet below' the surface wliicli had 
been cut away by the bulldozer. This trench did not reveal any ad¬ 
ditional daU. 

The portion east of the key was taken down with shovel and wheel¬ 
barrow', The portion to the tvest of the koy was sliced away by the 
b^dozer leaving a twro-step platform, the lower of which w'os 2 feet 
a ove the datum plane (pL 24d^ fig. 15£). Tito northern and southern 
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sides Df the mound were crosaeut with the bulldozer and the dirt heap 
resulting from the hand excavations was removed. Sinee the key or 
reference profile threatened to slumps it w'as decided to remove tliia 
alsOf using hand labor. It had been planned originally to leave the 
key until last. The roots and root tendrils coupled wdth the froat were 
expect-etl to help support tho key. However^ the gravelly ehameter 
of the soil plus the rain and an unexpected thaw caused the key to 
slump. Hence it could uot ho maititainocl intact* 

An increasing wealth of data was uncovered as the mound base was 
approached. These data wore concentrated in the mound center {fig* 
18). Domed concentrations and piles of gniy-colored soil were noted 
near the center aiswi* principally near the base. Areas of sterilo yellow 
clay soil were found at the mound hasc^ indicating a prepared floor 
{figs. 19/Ip B). The gray and yellow sods were undoubted] j part of the 
preparation for the intcimrnt of burials within the mound. These 
soils are discussed under tho heading "Soil samples" in the appendix. 
There was a streak of black dirt m the north section of the mound which 
appeared to be of humua origin. This streak was 1.5 leet above the 
datum elevation. There w^as another streak of dark earth on the east¬ 
ern periphery also. These may have marked the original surface 
which apparently had been largely stripped of the soil cover in the 
preparation of the mound floor. 

A central fire pit (feature 28) occurred in the mound floor extending 
into the steiile gi^vel layer below the mound (figs. 16^ 17). This 
featureT judging from related moundSi was evidently the center of im¬ 
portance within Natrium Mounds I lowcvcr, there was a singular lack 
of material data recovenal in t^mparison with other features in the 
same mound. A uetworic series of test trenches were systematically 
dug til rough the mound base Into this sterfio soil (fig. 15F). No further 
data were found. The tc^t trenches extended from l to 2 feet in depth 
below the Ijase of tho mound proper* 

Tho mtijority of tho mound features were found at an elevation vary¬ 
ing between 1 to 2.5 feet above the datum plane (figs. 10, 17) or a little 
above the base of the mound proper. In the final stage of the eseava- 
tion, after ivc were satisfied that no more features were to be found, 
the bulldoster sliced awa}*' tbe remainder* The final cut waa from 2 to 
3 feet below the base of the mound (pL 24^). 

In the hope of fintling village remains^ the bulldozer made a test cut 
75 feet to the oast, of the mound (fig. J3). This trench was 116 feet 
long, 10 feet wide, and 2.5 feet deep. No aboriginal features of any 
kind vrere found. The subsoil was a sterile yellow earthy terrace 
gravel con taming stones of various small aiz.es. Neither the sides of 
the cut nor the excavation floor area showed anything of interest. 
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THE MOtJND FEATURES 

INTRO DU CTIQN 

In ardor to niAko Iho fontiire doscriptioDs moro orderly and to facili¬ 
tate the study^ the 51 fettiuroa wore arbitrarily regrouped and renum- 
bored. There wore two major classes of features: Those not contain¬ 
ing burials or any iraHi^eg of skeletal materia! (□umbered 1-31)^ and the 
second class canaisting of the burials (32-51). The latter were repre^ 
seated by one or more osseous fragments ■ The features of tticsc two 
groups were arranged in numerical order depending on their eleTations 
from daium^ those encountered at higher elevations having the lower 
feature number. It was subsequent I j learned that through phosphate 
analysis^ many of the features of the first group, although not con¬ 
taining preserved skeletal matter^ also may have represented burials. 

The written descriptions were supplemented by scaled diagrams 
and photographs. The tapes and scales used in the field were marked 
in feet and decimal parts of feet. The data presanted below wore 
necessarily compressed. Through error, no datum elevation was 
obtained for thr^ small fire beds (Nos. 20-31). The major features 
are iUustratod in figure IS, 

An interpretative summary of the mound features is given at the 
end of the descriptions. 

DESCEimON 

Feature L — Tlvis was apparently a fire bed identified by a thin, con¬ 
cave lens of reddened and burned earth, 0.25 ftmt thick, containing a 
mixture of pebbles and charcoal. It was situated in square N]3£l 
at an elevation of 6.1 feet from datum. The outline was 1.3 feet in 
diameter, and circular in shape. No associated artifacts were present. 

Feature £. — A fire bed^ identified by bumed-appearing red-brown 
earth and ashes, was encountered in square NpE3 at an elevation of 5^4 
feet from datum. This feature was 1.4 feet in diameter by 0,1 foot 
thick. There was no associated materials 

Feature 3. — There were indications of a strong fire by the amount 
of fire-burned earth which extended for a depth of 2 feet. This fire 
bed was situated in squares N5W4 and NGW4 at an elevation of 5.4 
feet from datum. Associated remains were absent. 

Feature 4- — 'A thin laj^or of reddish-brown earth ooutaining asso¬ 
ciated artifacts and red ochre was found in squares Nl 1E2 and N12K2 
(pi, 24^). This layer, only 0-25 foot thick, measured 5,0 fed in 
NW-SE direction by 3,0 feel m SW-NE direction. It was encoun¬ 
tered at an elevation of 4,9 feet from datum and 5,2 feet from the surface 
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of r.he mound at this point. It containod 13 chert blades or knives, 
1 mud concretion, 1 natural ferruginous cup stone, and a quantity 
of mi Ofhrc. These artifacts were undoubtedly arranged with some 
purpose in view in I be manner found. Ten of tbe chert blades (leaf 
type) lay dose together ns in a cacbe, overlapping one another. They 
were complete]}'' covered by a bed of rH odirc, 1 by 0.7 by 0,1 foot 
in dimension, wLidi had to be scraped olF in order to expose the blades. 
A large stemmed blade occurred in this same red oebre 0.4 foot to tbe 
south of the blades. Another stemmed blade associated with a smaller 
patch of red odire was exposed 6 inches away from the main cache. 
A lone stemmed clierl blade (pi. 2Sr) was uncovered 2 feet to the north 
of this group. This blade was not associated mth red ochre, A 
small deposit of the substance was exposi^d between the group of 
blades and the stemmed blade. A darker area, perhaps indicating 
organic substance long since rotted away, was observed on the eastern 
side of this feature. The dork area, oblong in oullino, measured 0,3 
by 1.G feel. Black mixetl earth was found beloiv this feature. 

Feature S .—A small string of seven copper beads, associated with 
some dark fibrous organic matter resembling bark, was found in 
square N10E2. This feature, 4,0 feet from datum and 7.0 feet from 
tbe mound surface, vras uncovered in the course of removing the mound 
fiU, 

Feature 6- —Charcoal and some discolored earth marking a fire bed 
were found in square NlOWl. The fire bed lay 4,6 feet above datum 
and 7.0 feet below the mound surface. It was circular in outline with 
a diameter of 2.5 feet and 0.1 foot in tbickness. The charcoal and dis¬ 
colored earth were separated in two thin lenses. A lientatitc celt (pi, 
263) was found 2,0 feet to the Eouthwest of tliis feature in dark earth. 

Feature 7.—A fire bed marked by reddish-browTi earth and a small 
quantity of associated rod ochre was found in square XtlWl. This 
feature lay 4,6 feel above datum and 7.0 feet from the mound surface. 
Directly beneath it was a group burial, feature 35. Featuro 7 was ap- 
pro.\imateJy 2.5 feet in diameter and circular in outline with a thickness 
of about 0,1 foot. Associated with it was one pcBtl€*-slmpcd stouc and 
one whetstone, including the small quantity of red ochre. 

Feature 8 .—A low ovale mound of blackened, cracked, and liumed- 
appearing sandstones were found in squares Nll-0, N^l lEl, Several 
of the stones appear to have been broken in place. Situated 4.4 feet 
from datum and 6.5 feet below the mound surface, this feature meas¬ 
ured 2,5 by 4.0 feet and w»s 0 75 foot tliick. It was oriented in a N-S 
direction. No artifacts w'ere directly associatefl with these stones. 
The tops of several stones had some reddish-brown matter adhering to 
them. Two more flat sandstone stales were found close to the main 
heap. They lay to the southwest. 
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Featured .—A bed of charcoal in which were included Bevcral patches 
of light-colored earth was discovered in squares XSEl, NSB2, XsBl, 
N‘9E2 at an elevation of 4.1 feet from datum. This feature was cir¬ 
cular, measnring 3.0 feet in diameter by 0.2 foot thick. Aiaociated 
artifacts were absent. 

Feature 10 ,—^^fhe reddened soil of a circular-shaped fire IjkI with an 
included thickness of a mixture of charcoal was found in sciuarc Nfi^l^2 
at an elevation of 4.0 feet above datum. The fire bod was 3.0 feet in 
diameter and between 0,05 and 0.15 fool ihick. No artifacts were 
found in or near this feature. 

Fmture It .—A fire bed was found in squares N7E3 and N7E4 at an 
elevation of 4.0 feet from datum and 1.5 feet l>cIow the mound surface. 
This fire bed, marked by a streak of orongc-red earib, lay above a layer 
of black carlU unassociaicd with any other tiata. ft was ciredar in 
ouilino with a diameter of 2.5 feet and a thickness of 0.05 foot. 

feature A circular^hapcd Ictis of reddish-orange burned earth, 
which was associated with decomposcil organic remains found to tho 
northwest of this feature, was3.S feet in diameter and O.OS foot thick. 
T b rcc chert blades were uncov ered above the bed. A quant it y of ml 
ochre was found on the eastern periphery of feature 13 (square NSB4). 

FfiUvfi! IS.—A fire bed was situated in square N9-0 at an elevation 
of 3.8 feet from datum. It was drcidar in outline, 2,0 feet in diameier 
and 0.5 foot in thickness- The firo bwl was composed of charcoal and 
ashes. Charcoal, which lay longitudinally across tho lop of this fea¬ 
ture, was espccftiUy abundant. Artifacts were lacking, but there were 
some stones within tho coiifmos of tho lens. The earth immediately 
above it was discolored a lighter hue for aovchd inehes. 

Fcntnre. I 4 .—^Tho reddened and burnetl earth of a fire bed was found 
overlapping tho bouinlary of squares N1 1 E 3 , Nl lE4 at an elevation of 
3.6 feet from datum. This thin-lensofl feature (0,05 foot thick) was 
ovate in shape. It was 3.0 feet in width (N-S) and 4.0 feet in length 
(E-W), Associated material included u small quantity of red ochre 
rceovcrctl on the southern periphery of the hod anil a chert flake on the 
eastern border. A proj ect ile poi n t was found n carhy to tb c east o f I h c 
featurc- 

Feoture 15.—An ornnge-colorcrl lens of earth containing a smml 
amount of red ochro and a small string of four copper heads was di^ 
Covered in square NSE4 at an elevation of 3-5 feet from datum. This 
feature was ovate in outline with a ma.vimuni diameter of 3,0 feet. It 
was 0.05 foot thick at its masirnum point. 

Fcobire 18 .—Six copper beads accompanying a fragment, of preserved 
siring were uncovered during the examination of a fairly largo ovate 
feature in square NlOES, This feature, found at an elevation of 3.0 
feat from datum, measured 7,0 feet (N-S) by 4.0 feet (E-\V). It was 
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shallowly concave in cross section with a maxi mum thickness of 0,1 
foot, There was a layer of gray soil beneath the red earth of this 
feature. Light-colored gravel occurred above it. 

Feahirt Three thicknesses of orange-red colorod letiseB of earth 
wore found in square N10E4 at an elevation 3,0 feet from datum. The 
over-all thickness was 0.26 foot. The topmost stratum measured 4.0 
feet (N-S) by 2.0 feet (E-W), The lower layers, oval in outline, were 
each L6 by 0.5 feet. An intermediate layer of dark earth separated 
them. Seveu heavily patlnatcd chert blades were found associated 
with the top layer lying immediately to the north side of its boundary. 
Four were grouper] together, wliile the others were spaced about 1.6 
feet apart. 

Feature /5. A hea^'y black deposit of earth mixed with traces of 
charcoal and humeii earth was found in square NlOEl at an elevation 
of 3.0 feet from ilaHim. It was circular in outline with a diameter of 
3.0 feet anti a thickness of 0,075 foot. A chert blatle occurrtrd in the 
btimed tartJi. Tiiia feature lay in>mcdifttely above part of feature 21, 
W—A charcoal bed containing four fire-burned and firc^ 
cracked sioncs was uncovered in square Xg-0 at an elevation of 2.9 
feat from datum. This bed* LO foot in diametar^ in an area of 
light-colored soil, 

Ffaliire £0, A reddish-brown colored Ichh, capped by a layer of 
brown soil and surrounded by loose gray soU, was excavated in square 
Xft-O. This feature, lying at an elevation of 2.6 feet from datum, was 
3.0 feet in diameter and 0,05 foot thick. A number of artifacts, in¬ 
cluding 5 chert blades, 2 celts,^ 1 hematite hemisphere (pi. 27f), 1 
broken projectile point, ! chert scniper, 1 round stone ball (pi. 26/) 
and 1 piece of mussel she)] were fmmd in it, ' 

Feaiiife £L^A compacted lens of red-brown earth 0.05 foot thick 
associated with a large number of artifacts, priticipaDy blades, was un¬ 
covered in srpiares N9E1 and NlOEl at an elevation of 2,6 feet from 
datum. This feature was ovale in outline, measuring 5.0 feet (K-S) 
by 2.5 feet (E-W). The artifacts recovered include 109 chert blades 
1 fragment of hematite celt, 1 chert drill, i fragmentary chert drill 1 
excavatCfl steatite boat stone, 1 projectile point, 1 fragmentary b4r 
ra^e tooth, and 1 fragmentary chert artifact. A small quantity of 
red ochre was also recovered in 2 patches. The artifacts were found 
m Jayejod^usler concentrations indicating purposeful arrangement 
(pl. 24i> The Imatstone (pi. 25 t.i), situated on the top of the largest 
poup of blades, had its hollow aide downward. Some loose dirt and a 
few pebbles, apparently sifted in from the outside, were found 
therein. The blades seemed to have bcpti arranged in no definite orien- 
tation and were stuck iu tbo lens at all angles. The fragmentary hem- 
■ Th* busrfyi, ,,,3^ ^ ^ 
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htite celt (pi. 26a') wnfl foDud with the bit end pointing dovmwaid. 
All the artifftcta, parlicnlarly bladeSj ahow evidetica of intcnae heat¬ 
ing, accounting for some of the blade fractures. Some of the latter 
objects (pi. 28 j, k ,») arc encrusted with as much as I mm. thickness of 
black carboniaed otganic matter which may have been part of a cover¬ 
ing or associated perishable goods. A layer of compacted dark earth 
wfts fouiiil beneath this feature. A letia of loose gray soil overlapped 
from the eastern side of the mound. 

FeeUttTt A group of artifacts was uncovered in this feature which 
was ^tuated in square KllWl at an elevation of 2.1 feet from datum. 
It was 4.0 feet i n diameter and 0.45 foot thick. There were two groups 
of 15 chert blades, some evidence of copper beads, 2 pntch^ of yellow 
ochre, 2 deposits of red ochre, and 2 small patches of whitish material. 

Fesivfi — An oblong-shaped fire bed of orange-red earth was 
uncovered in scjuarc NlliSS at an elevation of 2,3 feot from datum. 
It was 2,0 feet in diameter and measured 0.07 foot at the tliickeat part. 
There were no associated artifacts. 

Feature B4. —A fire bed, 1-5 feet in diameter and 0.05 foot thick, was 
encoimtered in square XI11112 at an elevation of 2,0 feet from datum. 
Associated remains were absent. 

fenfurc 25—An ovate-shivpcd bed of omnge-red earth with a thin 
covering of white matter was found occupying portions of squares 
N8E2, NSE3, XfiE2, and KOEi at an elevation of 1.7 feet from datum. 
This lens, measuring 6.0 feet (X-SJ by 3.7 feet (E-W), was 0.05 foot 
thick, jVssociatcd with Ltiis feature were 1 fragnicntaiy chert blade, 
2 CL'Us, I slate pendant gorget (pi- 2B&), 4 hematite hemispheres, 2 
faceted hematite stones, 8 chert projectile poinia, 1 flaked reject, 3 
small concentrations of red ochre and 2 traces of red ochre, a deposit of 
some yellowish-brown mailer, anti a small deposit of black organic 
matter. Seven of the projectile points were fountl lying close to the 
gorget. Next to the gotget was also some dark charred organic sub¬ 
stance. The artifacts were crusted witli a thin coating of the w'bite 
matter mentioned above. The hematite hemisiihores were grouped 
together, the convex sides upward. One of the flints lay in a deposit of 
red ochre. 

Feature S6, — A lens of reddish-brown earth 2,0 feet in diameter was 
found in square N5E2 at an elevation of 1.5 feet from datum. Some 
red ochre was all that was to be noted within this feature. 

Feature 27 .—A concentration of charcoal and aalies was uncovered 
partially below feature 46, a burial, in square NS-O at an elevation of 
1.2 feet from datum. This feature was circular in outline meiisurmg 
4.0 feet in diameter and 0.45 foot thick. Future 27, lying 0.5 foot 
below the burial, was shot through with indications of a strong fire. 
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evidence may have been directly associated with the overlFme 
huria], ^ 

Fea^rt. ^.S,—This was a pit at the approximate center of the mound 
intruding into tJio yeUow basal soil stratum in spuares N9El NflEa 
Nim. NI0E2 Th. top or toe pU 1,0 («t 
10,5 feet from the surface of the mound at tliis point, This feature 
was 0.9 foot deep, basin-shaped in cross section, and 4.5 feet fN-S) 
long by 2^ fe«t (E4V) wide. It was oval^haped in horizontal plan 
^tion. The pU was fdlcd with dark earth in which were mbced some 
loose [^bblcs. There -ivoa a lena of loose gray soil over it and a low 
heap of the same soil around the pit mouth. The sides of the pit in- 
tpnor lA'cre with oninge-^ioioi’pd soil and mme while matter* Out? 
stemmed projectile point and a small quantity of red ochre were found 
m this orange soil near the northern peripheiy’. There was a thickness 
(approsmiatcly 0,04 foot) of orange-red rartli in which were itiduded 
several fragments of charcoal situated near the base of the pit it 
the bottom there was a hard layer of reddish-brown earth 0.05 foot 
thick, while undemcalh the pit the earth appeared to have been burn¬ 
ed for another 0.05 foot. There was no evidence of log tombing or 

indications of any otJier kuid of structural work assoeiateil with this 
featuri\ 

Feature B9^A small fire bed, 2,0 feet in diameter, was uncovered 
in square N GE_ by the bulldozer. Tlirough error, no datum elevat ion 
was taken on this feature. 11 was oomjjosetl nf a reddish-browm earth 
lens 0.1 foot tliick which included a few charcoal fragments. There 
were no associated artifacts. 

Feature SO,—-A smalJ lens of retldwh-broivn earth capped by some 
Imse gray earth was encountered in square NI1W3 whUe bulldozing 
the loose earth lill aside. No measurements were obtained. There 
were no associated artifacts. 

Feature 31. A smalJ deposit of charcoal and burned gravel w'as 
uncovered m square NS-0. There were no associated artifacts, IJn- 

fortunately, meas uremenla were no t taken of th is fea ture. 

Feature 3.?.—Cranial fragments were encountered near the bottom 
of a r«:ent mLmsive pit m square N9E2 at an elevation of 3.4 feet 
from datum and 3,5 feet from the mound surface Tlie southern 
edge of feature 32 had been disturbed by the excavation which 
apparently missed this burial (fig. i 7). Thus feature was oval in out^ 
hue 7.5 wide (F^^) by 0.0 feet long (N-S). Its determinable 
depth w as 0.2 foot. The bones were found in associa t ion wi t h organic 
discolorations, resembling bark, 0.3 foot above the feature bottom 
1 wo projectile points, 5 blades, a string of 33 copper beads, and 1 whet¬ 
stone (pi, 27p) were found lying dose together on a bed of orauge-pcd 
earth near tho human remains. There was much eviilencc of in tense 
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heal and burning. The bottom was liupd with a thm layer of lights 
colored clay. The skeletal remains eomisi of fragments of a skull 
vault of medium thickness and ti few permanent teeth. The skull- 
vault fragments (parietal and frontal) were found lying one above the 
other, Tho edges were somewhat blackened. From the condition 
of the suturea and tlie wear of the teethi this individual was at least 
middle-aged. Sex could not be determined. 

Feature SS .—burial was uncovered in stfuares NOWI, NtM) at an 
elevation of o,0 feet from datum. The remains consisted of the bones 
of two extended postcranial skeletorui, both very poorly prei^erved. 
These bones were lying on a bed of dark earth and charcoal accompa¬ 
nied by gray ashes and some reddened earth. There were no associated 
artifacts. The buriais appeared to have been articidated. Both wore 
extended jd a norlh-soulh directioUp but headed in opposite directions. 
The preservalion was so poor that only the long bones and a few of the 
foot bones could be identified. 

Feature 34. —A fairly important burial occupied portions of squares 
Mu El, N11B2 kN12Ei, N12E2 iil an elevation of 4 A feet from datum. 
The feaUuPD was ovate in outline, about 4.0 feet in diameter with a 
thickne^ of 0,5 loot. iUnong the large number of funerary materials 
found aith the burial are included 2 diort bladea and 1 fragmentary 
blade^ 1 copper reel gorget and associated preserved textile remains 
(pL 2S a, &)p coiled striugs ot 291 copper beads, some chert chips and 
flakes, 2 projectile points and 1 fmgmenlary projoelile point, I chert 
reject, and ft quantity of rod ochre. The burialp accompanied by tho 
enumerated goods, lay on a reddish layer of apparently tire-burned 
earth covered with a small capping mound of ash-gray soil 3.0 feet high. 
There appeared to have been the remains of a bark covering over tho 
beads and associated copper gorgot. The crown of a deciduous canine 
tooth adhering to a piece of alveolar bone preserveti by topper salts 
was all that was recovered of the human rsiatcriaL 

The burial furniture was undoubtedly carefully arranged as found 
in situ (pi. 24A). Thero was no evidence of tomb construction of any 
kind. 

The artifacts may be divided into three groups of as^ciated objects ^ 
Group 1 consists of the copper goiget and associated material; group 
2 consists of a string of laigc copper beads; group 3 consists of a spread- 
eagle arrangement of at least three diJTerent-si^od copper beads with 
other accompanying objects. 

Beneath the gorget in group 1 was a piece of textile preserved by the 
copper salts (pi. 25 a, b). To the right of the gorget was a crudely 
worked black chert specimen- A patch of white powdeiy maleriab 2 
inches in diameter, was found close to the latter., To the left and im- 
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mediately adjacent to the gorget a layer of omnge-red colored 
earth. 

Group 2 consbted of a string of 19 btige coppi-r beads which had been 
coiled laterally upon itself. A small rectangularly shaped piece of 
conunon coal lay ia the center of ihia group. 

Group 3 represents the only figurelike arrangement of beads found in 
the mound. What may have represented the body was outlined by 
two parallel strings of copper beads converging toward the top. A 
wing-spread arrangement of beads closed the figure at the top and a 
long string of beads whose etide extended several inches beyond the 
figure, closed the bottom. A patch of white matoria! was found but- 
mounting the figure at the head. Within the center of the enclosed 
frame of bends was recovered a dark stemmed chert projoctilo point 
and the pointed end of ft gray chert projectile point. A light-colored 
stemmed projeciilc point of chert occurred within the right wring of 
this figure^ A large deposit of red ochre about 0.5 to 0.7 foot in din- 
meter was found in direct association with this group^ lying under and 
next to the right wing. Some yellow^-ochrc stains w ere also noted ad¬ 
jacent to the red ochre. 

The deposit of white material near the chert specimen in group 1 
gave a low" test for phosphate, hence it was certainly not cremated bone 
remains. The other depoBit of white material at the head of the figure 
in group 3 wna very high in phosphate contentj tliercForo it probably 
represented cremation remains or bone ash, 

FedlureSS .—Extending in squares NSWl^ N8W2p N9Wl, N9W2 w^as 
found a burial feature of large dimensions. It lay ftt an elevation of 
4.6 feet from datum and 7*0 feet from the mound surface. The burial 
shape w^os ovate measuring lO.O feet (N-S) by S.O feet (B-W) and was 
0*4 feet thick. The skeletal material recovered was that of two poorl)" 
preserved adult reburials (7) lying on the characteristic lens of reddish- 
brown earth. The burials were extended aide by side^ heading in op¬ 
posite directions, one to the north (facing east), the other to ihe south 
(faring position undetorTnined). The honea restcii on decayed organic 
matter which in tiini overlay the reddened earth patch mentioned. 
Recc^nizable bone fragments include right and left tuHj sacrum, left 
scapula, right tympauic boncp low'er jaw^ and the following permanent 
teeth: Left upper Pml, Pm2, M 4 M3; upper right Al3; left lower 

Pm2j Ml (?), M2 (7). The teeth are moderately worn and hen^ 
adult. These came from the north-heading huriaL The bulk of iho 
artifacU recovered lay ftljovo the thorax of the burial headed north. 

Some small fragments of charcoal were found near the center of the 
burials. A patch of clay about 8 inches in diameter enclosing a chert 
blade was found over the low"er midsection of the north-headed burial. 
The skull of this burial lay ou a bed of charcoals and red earth. A 
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whctstonci with an a^idoclat^ faceted liemaiite sujm {pL 27/) occmred 
at its jaw beneath three other faceted hematite stones and a linearly 
inscribed or ent sandstone. Directly adjacent to it was a drill point 
(pi. 2So^) and some small chert dakes lying in a spongy mass of reddish^ 
brown earth, A ffagment of worked bone and a hematite celt were 
also dosely associated with the lower part of the head. 

Two small patriica of red oelire were observed on either side of 
this feature^ 

The total ssaemblage of specimens from tbls group itidndee I char I 
blade (pi- 2Sp), fragmentary chert blades, 1 piece of worked bone, 
1 celt, 1 chert drillj 16 chert Hakes, 4 faceted hematite stones (I in dtu 
lying on a grooved silt stone), 1 fragmentary projoctUo point* 1 chert 
reject, 1 piece of mussel shell, 1 grooved sonalled wbetstone of edt 
stone, and 1 sandstone abrading stone (pi, 27a)- 

jpeolttre unique reburial was uneortbed in squares NIIE2, 

NIIE 3 at an elevation of 4 J feet from datum, occupying an oybI area 
of about 3.5 feet in maximum diameter. The remains cojisisled 
of aome crushed cranial fragments lying between 2 long bones. Tlicse 
bones, poorly preserved, occupied an area of l.H by 2J f^t. The 
teeth showed moderate wear and the skuli showed the beginning 
of endocranial suture closing, hence ibis w^as an adult. From the 
skull's thicknessj. it was judged to be a male. The long bones lay 
close to either side of the cranial remains converging to the rear. 
There was a layer of black dirt around the bones which seemed to 
Lave been set in a rather shallow' pit. The crowns of the five molar 
teeth recovered (left upper; M2, and J13; right upper; M2, 

M3)* especially those of the right side* w ore stained black. Associated 
artiiacts w'ore absent. 

Fiacre 37-—Evidence of a cremated burial was unearthed In 
square N8E2 at an elevation of 2,8 feet from datum. This burial 
occupied a circular area of i.O foot in diameter and wss 0.2 foot thick. 
It consisted of somo cremated* or at least burned, bones lying in 
a Utde heap on a 0.2&-foot layer of reddish-brown earth, also pre^ 
Eumably burned, with sonic associated charcoal- A small patch 
of red ochre accompanied the burial- Associated artifacts were not 
present* other than one rubbed hematite atone. Feature 37 lay in 
dark mbced earth next to a deposit of loose gray soil. A 0.7-foot 
thickness of gravel and mixed earth lens w^aa encountered directly 
below the burial. Laboratory c.vamination disclosed that of the large 
amount of small calcined bone fragments recovered* many have a 
human character^ Uowrever, only one, a terminal phalanx^ can be 
definitely identifiod as human. 

33.~Thi& burial consisted of some verdigris-preserTed 
bono fragments unearthed witli accompanying burial furniture in 
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square NGE3 at an clevAtioD of 27 /eet. It ocrupieil an oval area, 3.5 
(E-W) by 2.5 (N-S] feet with a lliiekness of 0.5 foot. A basal Ere 
lied of oratige-retl color comprised the larger visible portion of this 
feature. It was associated with a patch of red odire about 0.7 foot in 
diameter. In the center of the Ere bed was an 0.5‘foot deposit 
of brown eorlli in which woe found a string of 61 copper beads, 1 
fragmentaiy’ chert clrill, 1 fragmentary chert nodule, and 1 ordinary 
beach pebble. The copper-presen'cd bones associated with the beads 
were also recovered in tlic brown-earth area. Within this feature, 
] foot to the east of the human remains, a small pile of 8S chert Eakes 
was encountered lying in a small patch of red earth. 

Feature S9 , — bundle burial was unearthed in square X7Wl at 
an elevation of 2.G feet from datum and at a depth of 5.0 feet from 
the mound surface. This feature was circular in shape measuring 
2.0 feet in diameter and 0.1 foot in thickness. A number of boue 
fragments, too small for deiinite itlcritificatiou, were recovered. 
The flat bones were too thin and the long bones were loo slender to 
be human. These remains w'ore not accompanied by any artifacts. 
They w'ere lying on a layer of rcdclish-browm eardi beneath several 
pieces of stone (o the southwest of fenlure S (rocklieap). Feature 
39 lay nearly directly over feature 42. 

Feature 4^.—One of the most productive mound buriab was 
uncovered in squares Nll-O, NllEl at an elevation of 2.3 feel from 
datum or 8.0 feet, from the mound surface. This feature was ovate in 
outline, measuring 5.0 feet (NE-SW) by 2.0 feet (KW-SE) and 
0.5 ftjot thick. Thera was a 3-foot coverii^ of loose light-gray soil over 
the burial, at the base of which was a layer of brick-red earth between 
0.25 to 0.05 foot thick. The earth surroundIng the feature was 
solidly packed, dark mixed earth. The funerary furniture accom¬ 
panying tJie lUtle skeletal remains recovered was apparently carefuUv 
arranged, Tlio total human remains found wore a pair of uneruptcil 
deciduous lower molars (iM2) stained green from contact ivitU copper. 
The copper preservative was derived from the verdigris of one string 
of 233 copper beads which iiail been carefully looped in the center of 
the feature, surrounded by other material. A small string of 38 
pearl and shell beads lay 3 inches mvay from the copper string. 
Some Ebro us and w'oody matter was also preserved by the action 
of the copper salts. Other specimens found in association with tit is 
burial were 7 chert blades, 1 celt of nonferrugiuous siona, 1 chert 
drill (pL 28i') and I fragmentary chert drill, 1 hematite hemisphere, 1 
abrading atone, 3 grooved whetstones, some flint flakes, a small patch 
of black carbonized particles, 3 concentrations of red ochre (tho largest 
measuring 1,5 feet in diameter), 3 conceiitrations of yellow ocheroue 
powder, and 2 small concentrations of whitish powder. One of the 
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while-powder patches, coniiiiiiiD^ a very high amount of phosphatej. 
lay directly above one of the grooved whctslonea. Red ochre was 
ess^ociated vdiJi tlie copper beads whicli were looped over the four 
largest Idades. Tlie Kemnlite hemisphere {pi. 27it) had a hollow 
underside which lay uppermost. The beads and licmbpliore lay on 
what tnay have been a covering of skins, 

Ftalure domelike dipping of \oqsj& gray soil (fig, I7)p similar 

to that found in feature 40, was encountered in tho excavation of thb 
burial which overlapped the boundaries of aquarca N9E2'NlOE2p 
N9E^i-Nl0E3p N9E4-K10E4, The base of thia feature was situated 
2.4 feet above datum elevaiion and S.T feet below tbe mound surface 
at this point. It was ovate inshape^ measuring 18.0 feet (E-W) by 
4.0 feet (K—S) and 2.75 feet thick, WilliLn this feature, wliich was 
composed of gray sod, wa$ a smaller ovate patch of dark-brown earth 
measuring 4.5 feet (E-W) by 1 ,.'!p feet {N-SJ. Gray soil occurred at 
0.S foot below the dork ovsj stain;r continuing down wart! h This 
inner feature w^as surrounded by a thin line up lo 0.05 foot thick of 
wdiat seemeil to bo organic mat ter ^ The latter may have been hark 
or a sLmilar substance. An 0.8-foot ovate patch of clean w'blte sand 
0.3 lout thick surrounded by black greasy dmt was observed in the 
middle part of this ancloSiUre* Fifteen lumps of semiworked hema¬ 
tite and one faceted piece of hematite were uncovered on the south 
side of the sand patch. Some charcioal w^as noted to the northeast 
of the sand patch. Organic (wood?) matter 1,0 foot wide and 0-05 
foot thick w^os found on the south side of the patch. 

Skeletal material uncovered in the eastern portion of the inner 
feature consisLed of parts of two or three cervical vertehrao. These 
wore cepper-stamed hy the preservative action of verdigris from asso¬ 
ciated copper beads^ Arthritic lipping on these vertebrae indicates 
an age of probably over 40 years. Tliree fragmenU of molar tooth 
caps were uncovered very close by in association with a string of 58 
copper beads. The verdigris from the copper boatb preserved the 
leotb fmm total disintegiation. Directly associated with the skeletal 
remains w^ere 2 strings of (i4 copper hcadts^ a deposit of red ochre 
measuring 0.5 foot in diameterj 1 medihud tubular sandstone pipe 
{pL 2ak), and 1 side-notched projectile point fpL 28£^"). Tho beads 
were lying on a {1,05-foot layer of bark^ The pipe lay on reddish- 
brown soil up to 0.05 foot thick. 

Some indications of w^ood were found writlun the burial oonilnaa 
and near the sides which might have been part of an entombment or 
covering of some kind. The organic remains of a log or some other 
woody tnat^ol measuring approsimatcl}’' 2.5 feet long by 0-3 foot in 
diameter was uncovered on the northwest border of tbe larger enclosing 
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outline. Three smaller woody remains were uncovered on the periph¬ 
ery of this feature. None of these indicatioofl were strong enough to 
be followed in detail. 

Arranged in a lidear line through the middle of the larger feature 
on ila long axis (E-W) between the inner burial outline and the western 
border^ was encountered the remainder of the ossioeiated artifacts. 
These Include 26 chert hlade^i 1 hematite celt (pi. 26y)^ 2 chert dakesp 
2 fragmentary chert rcjectaj 2 elongate natural flat pobbles,^ and 4 
projectile points. The chert blades were arranged very close together 
in a line^ even overlapping upon each other. They had apparently 
been laid with the best side up. A heavy patina con ting of what 
appeared to be burned and carbonized organic matter covered the 
exterior of these blades* 

Dark mixed earth was encountered beneath feature 41* An animal 
burrow^ 0.8 foot in diamoterj full of light-reddish earth and small 
pebbles entered the western side of the feature. Tlie burrow wm 
traced from the top of lUe mound down to bdow the yellow loam cap 
into the sterile gravel beneath the mound (fig, 16). 

Featur€ Excavation in squares NGWl and N7Wl disclosed a 
burial at an elevation of 2.6 feet from datum or a depth of 5.0 feet 
from the mound surface at that point. This feature w^as 2.0 feet in 
diameter. There were no associated artifacts. The remaiiis con¬ 
sisted of a poorly preserved bundle burial of what appeared to be an 
adult, headed north,. The skuU was crushed and only a few teeth 
wore intact* There were eeveral long bones besides the cranial 
remains. The thickness of the latter suggests a male adult. Pour 
tooth croi^Tis were recovered for laboratory identification h These 
are probably upper left Pin2^ Ml, M3, and M3* There was some 
charcoal and evidence of burning aroumi the burial* One burned 
stone occurred beneath the remains* Dark earth was found 0.15 
foot below t!ie burial. 

Feature 4S—A burial lyitig iji a bed of yellow-brown earth was 
found in square N7El at an elevation of 2.4 foot from datum^ The 
feature measured 6.0 by 3*0 feet M'iih. a thickness of 0.45 foot* It 
consbted of a poorly presented extended burial headed southenstp and 
funerary material* The over-all length of what remained of the 
skeleton measured 5.4 feet* Tlie skull, lying on its left side, waa 
crushed. It faced south. Only the cranium^ which was In the better 
condition, and several pieces of tho lower limb bones were preserved. 
There were five impressions of a small oblong enclosure or entomb¬ 
ment found over the burialp mdicated by impressions of logs 0.3 foot 
m diameter m a kind of crib work, and covering the lower portion of 
the body from the midregioii to the legs, blent)liable fragments of 
wood were recovered. A tubular Btone pipe (pi. 25/) was found 
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lying immodJatoly in front of tho face. The long tixh of the tube was 
paralJel to the face. A worked hematite stono lay at the ctirre of the 
neck and a pile of faceted hematite atones lay 1.0 foot south of the 
jaw. The other associated artifacts were distributed over the lower 
parts of the burial. The specimens recovered iacluda 7 nonferruginous 
stone celLs^ 3 hematite celts (pL 2& Sp lOp z)p 2 chert flakes^ 14 faceted 
and worked pieces of hematite^ 1 hematite hemispl^ere^ 4 complete and 
2 fragmentary projectile points^ 1 broken blade and 3 fragmentary 
bliidoSj i chert rejectp and 1 grooved whetstone- A small quantity of 
red ochre was also obtained. There was an O.S-foot deposit of burned 
clay one-eighth inch thick on the west side of the burial. The center 
of the burial lay in a shallow depression, the sides being perceptibly 
higher, 

FeuiKJ-e 44 - — This feature was excavated in squares NSEl* NBE2* 
N9El^ N9E2 at an elevation of 2.2 feet from datum- It was 0-0 feet 
long (NW-SE) by 4.5 feet wide (SW-NE) and about 0'-05 foot thick. 
The basal layer of the feature p a reddish-browm layer of earthp appeared 
to have three thickneases. The topmost layer was a thin reddish-hrown 
earth layer lying over an erauge-ycUow deposit less than 0-05 foot 
thick. The latter deposit covei’od a thin layer of white substance 
w’hich measured less than one-eighth inch in thickness^ 

A deposit of cremation remains 0^1 foot thick covering an area of 
0.9 foot in diameter was found in tlio center of this feature. These 
remains consisted of a mixture of cliarcoal and many unidentified 
pulvcriied and charred bone fragments* They were associated wdth 
two small deposits of red ochre which occurred next to the bones. A 
small celt of nonfemiginoiis stotio and about 0.05 foot deposit of 
manganese dioxide Tvere also found adjacent to the bone ashes. Two 
other small deposits of red ochre were found in the Inirial arca^ one 
associateil with a pop-eyed birds lone {pL 2&d). The latter lay on its 
left side coated on the base witli a thin layer of w^hitish material. 
Between the birdstouo and the bone deposit lay a large gabbro celt 
(pi. 20A) and a fragmentary silt-^toua hemisphert^ both coated on the 
underside w ith a thin deposit of W'hite matter- One faceted hematite 
stone w^as al.^ recovered. 

Two feet to the south of the cremation remains was uncovered a 
small deposit of black granular material measuring less than 1 inch in 
diameter, A deposit of white material wddeh may have represented a 
fragmentary hemL^pherc ivoa found L5 feet to the north of the 
cremaLbn. 

All the artifacts w^ere covered wdth cither a reddish or orongo- 
y el low matter. A small yellowish deposit of earth was especially 
conspicuous in the so utbeast quarter of this feature ^ Underlying this 
burial was a mixture of loose dark earth. 
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Ft^iut^ 4S .—Several poorly preaorved bones ^ all postcramal, 
including the right foot^ leg, and right arm of nn extended adnJt 
burial (probably male) were uncovered in square NlOEl between 2.4 
and L3 feet above datum elevation. This feature was 5.0 feet long 
(XE-SW) by 1.0 foot wide (SE-NW). It was not ascertainable at 
the time of excavation whether the remains comprised a reburial or 
not. There was no evidence of a pit. The body seemed to have 
rested on the right side with the feet higher thaji the rest of the body* 
The remaiiia lay in dark carih unassociaied wiih any artifacts. There 
was no evidence of the ribs, vertebrae^ pectoral or pelvic girdles. 
Gray soil was found beneath the dark earth. A patch of fire-reddened 
earth was observed 2.5 feet south of this burial at approximately the 
$ame elevation. 

P'iature 4 ^.—Two poorly preserved extended adult burials with an 
accompanving wealth of funerary goods were uncovered in squares 
NS-Op N9--0 at an elevation of l.S feet from datum. The burial area 
was oval in outline^ measuring 5.0 feet (KW-SE) by S.S feet (SW^NE) 
wulh a thickness of about 0.5 foot. The burials Dccupietl tho center 
of this perimeter, alined in a NW-SE direction. They lay in dark 
mixed earth and were hcadcKl to the northwest. A covering of bark 
or similar organic matter about one-fourth of nn inch thick had ap¬ 
parently covered the remains. Sections of the former had been pre¬ 
served by the salts from the associated copper beads. Only the lower 
limb Wnes or the long l>ones of the burials wore preserved^ One 
patella bone waa comparatively well preserved. A ma^ of white 
amorphous lumps were uncovered where the cranium of one of the 
burials fthould have been. These lumps when examined in the labora¬ 
tory gave the chemical test for calcium phoaphaic, an indication of 
bone. Some of the fragments show cortical bone atruelurc under 
magnification, houcc wo may infer that this alfio was part of the burial 
proper. 

The wealth of data may be judged by the enumeration of the follow¬ 
ing artifacts recovered from this feature: t round stone ball (pi, 26e), 
33 bone heads (pL 25c), 1G4 copper beads, 2 chert blades, 3 fragmen¬ 
tary blades^ 2 diabase celts (pi. 26 i, j), 2 hemalite celts (pL 26 
3 chert drills, 2 fragmentary- chert drills, 2^ chert flakes, 1 geoilo paint 
cup, 2 barite hemispheres (pi. 27 h, i), 1 limestone hemisphere (pi. 27 j), 
1 grit stone or honing stone, 2 hematite paint stones (I faceted) (pL 
27 m, n)^ I broken mii^^^el sliell, 1 small lot of shell fragments, 7 un^ 
worked sandstone pebbles, 1 silt-stone pebble, 2 stone tubea, 3 grooved 
whetstones and 3 fragmentaiy whetsloiies. A quantity of red ochre, 
yellow ochre, a deposit of graphite, and a small patch of white clay 
w'cro also noted. The situation of some of these specimens is given 
in the following feature description. 
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Theakc]et4il rcmaitiii, apparently representing two adults lying side 
by side^ were comprised of several poorly preserved lower-limb bones. 
I'hefte were found in the southern part of I he feature. From the 
position of the long bones, these burials eTidentJy heeded northwest. 
The rcniains of I be individual on the right or eastern side of the feature 
were better preservi;d than those on the left (western) side. Frag- 
menu of five long hones^ among which were identified a feraurj tibiaj 
and fibula, belougcci to the burial on ilie right side. Frogmen is of 
two unidentifiable long bones were recovered from the burial on the 
lidt side. At the feet of the former bui iaJ was a patch of red ochre and 
a cremation deposit, each lying under the distal ends of tlie hones. 
The cren>atiOii remains gave a very high phosphate test, such as one 
would expc'Ct of bone ashes. Several sandstones and a chert blade 
lay close to the feet. Across the knees was a string of bone beads, 
A lump of wliite clay lay about 1 foot below imd to the right of the 
feet. 

Several inches to the north of these skeletal remains were two barite 
hemispheres l 3 "iiig with the convex surfaces up. Close to them was a 
chert blade. 

Lying in about the eastncentral port of the feature were two celts, 
a gmall pile of chert Jtakes, and a fitigmentary shell. The latter was 
closely associated Avith one of the cells. 

A large pipestoiie tube (pi. 25/i) tvos recovered in two piecess about 
LO fool to the noiih and cast ol the feature's center. It lay on a 
NW-SE axis with the blocked end to the southeast. A smaller pipe- 
stone tube occurred parallel to it in a similar position, 1.4 foot to the 
west* Some pieces of woody ruaterial about 0.05 fool thick wore notetl 
lying over the stone tubes. 

Two palchcs of yellow' earthy powder, a doposit of grapkite, a 
round stone hall, a patch of whilo chalkj' substance, a chert blade, 
some shale stones, and a string of copper beada were uncovered in the 
northern part of this feature. Beneath the copper beads was a frag¬ 
ment of presm^cd hone stained by copper salts. 

In the southern and western portion of feature 4G was eocountered 
a group of nine flat shale stones which lay alined over a human lower- 
limb bone and some smaller bone fragments, the remains of the 
second mdividiial in this grave. A large deposit of red ochre measur¬ 
ing 1.0 foot in diameter and 0.025 foot thick lay under the stones. 
The ochre WTis probably resjjonsiblc for the reddish discoloration of 
the earth around these stones. 

This w^is no ujiimporiaut burial if the wealth of nonpcriE^hable 
funerary goods is any indication. The remains lay in a matrix of 
gray soil. Ko evidence of log tombing or of any stnicture w as noted. 

Dark mixed earth occurred below feature 46. 
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Feature 4^". — ^An oval-shaped burial feature was tiuearthed m squares 
N7E3 j N7E4y NSE3^ N8E4 at an elevation of LS feet. The greatest 
diameter of thia feature waa 3.0 feet and the major axis was alined in an 
east-west dii^eetion. It was about 0.05 foot thick. The skeleial remains 
consisted of what was probably a reburial of the long bones of ah 
adult. The boneSp poorly preserved^ were approxhuatclj 1.0 foot 
long. They lay in a thin stratum of brownish organic matter. 
Beneath the Bkeletal remains were a half handful of OS small white 
quartz pebbles^ the only associated material. These pebbles and 
bones lay to the east of the feature's center. Two of the pebbles 
were about twice the sIm of the others* Black mixed earth wsa found 
below the burial. 

Feature 4S ~—The remains of a poorly preserved adult postcranial 
skeleton were found in squares N9Wl, N0W2 at an elevation of 1.4 
feet from datum. The lower-limb bonc^i were among the major items 
recovered. They were fouml in a feature of somewhat irregular and 
poorly demarcated uutlinep measuring 2,0 feet (N-S) by L3 feet 
(E-W) with B tbickriRSs of 1.0 foot. Only traces of the pehde girdle 
were present^ while tho pectoral girdle wag absent. Some loose soil 
w'aa scooped out of a snxaJI hollow' where the head may Imvo rested^ 
A flint blacle was recovered whore the left shoulder may have been. 
This burial, lying in a mixture of ilark earthp sloped somewhat. Asso- 
cialed artifacts include one fragmentary chert bladSp one fragmentaiy 
faceted stone of hematltej anti one small natural geode paint cup. 
The chert blade lay close to one of the tjones. 

Feature 4^. — Some very fragmentary and poorly presm^ed long 
bones measuring about kO foot in length were recovered m squaies 
N5Elj N6E2 wiLhin a triangular bed at an elevation of 1,4 feet from 
datum. The outline of this feature measnred 7.0 feet in diameter w ith 
a maximum tbickness of approximately tbree-fourtba of an inch. 
The bones p presumably of an adultj w’ere lying on an cAst-’west axk 
closely associated with e patch of red ochro* Tho latter deposit lay 
on the northern side of thb feature* A string of copper and bone 
beads were recovered 0.25 fool to the west of the bones. Apparently 
the preservation of the skeletal material was due to tho salts from the 
copper beads. A three-quarter grooved ax (pi. 20^) was found 
1.0 foot to the north aiul eofll of the bones. An aln^ost square depres¬ 
sion 0,9 by 0.9 and 0.05 foot thick was noted close to ihe center of this 
feature* The earth in this particular square was somewlmt Larder 
than the rest of the feaiurep which was overlaid with an orange- 
colored deposit. The latter's depth was from about one-founli to 
one-sixteenth of an inch with a trace of reddish earth or red ochre aljout 
one-sixteenth inch extending over aU. This bc^d eloped perceptibly to 
the souths or outer edge of tho mouml. Another group uf copper 
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UcAda, besides ihos^ mentioned Above, was found iu tho lower centrnl 
part of this foaturo arranged in a cireie. A smaU patch of red ochre 
0.1 footi deep, associated with bi% chert flakes,, was uncovered to the 
e*iot of the square depression^ A deposit of whitish material was 
l^aihcrud from helow the red ochro+ EnumeratiDg the remainder of 
the artifacts which were reeoverod from various parts of this feature* 
the total assemblage Includes t grooved ux, 16 copper beads (2 
strings), 1 fragmentary chert bladCj 1 hematite celt (pi. 26ii), 1 pieco 
of reject chert, 1 Sat round Bandstono, and 1 ordLuaiy pebble. 

£0.—The postcramal skeletal rcmaliLB of an adult^wexe 
found in square N10Wi at an elovation of 1.2 feet from datum, lying in 
an ovate-shaped Ions of light-brown earth mi.vture. This feature 
measured 3.5 feet fN-S) by 1.5 fcot (E-W) by 2.0 feet thick. Only 
traces of the upper limbs, the lower limbs, and the vertebrae remaicedp 
all in a poor slate of presorvatiou. There was observed a trace of tho 
pelvic girdJe. The pectoral girdle was absent. The lumbar vertobrae 
were 1*7 feet lower than the lower-^limb bones, Thero was some 
reddish-brown earth to the left side of tli© burials The bones were 
quite badly broken and disturbed by root tendrils. No associated 
artifacts w^ere recovered other than a Bmall natural geode cup stone 
which WAS found beneath liie distal ends of the lower limbs. The 
skeleton was oriented with the hea^l lo the north. 

Feature £/. — The poorly preserved cranial remains of an adult 
were found lying under a flat oblong stone in square Nl2E2 at an 
elevation of 0*5 foot from dAtum. This feature, measuring 2.5 feet in 
diameter atid 0.1 foot thicks was circular iu outline. The stone 
superimposed over the skull measured 1.0 by 0.9 by 0.2 foot. The 
burial occurred in a mixture of light-brown earth which contained a 
considerable amount of gravoL Closely associated with the remains 
wore 1 barite bead [pL 25^), 1 chert blade, 1 fragmentary chert 
blade, 2 nonferruginous edts (1 made from a flaked artifact (pi. 2dr]), 
1 driU point (pi. 2En'), and 4 projectile points. Feature 61 lay on a 
bed of red-homed earth which in turn lay on the Bterile gravel stratum 
at the base of the mound. 

SUUMART 

The 51 features * found in Natrium Mound rauged in ekvations from 
S.4 to 1 foot from datum, or within a concontratiooal depth of over 
7 feet (fig. 18 A, B)r The bottommost feature was No. 28, located 
I foot above datum. The topmost feature wras No, 32, a burial 
uncovered 8.4 foot from datum, or 3.5 feet from the mound surface. 
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The features were largely situated in the "primary mound/^ which 
consisted of a number of smaller included mounds jn a matrix of dark 
earth. This in turti was capped hy a secondary mound composed 
mainly of loose gravelly soil with a few dark earth elains running 
through it. There were fewer occupational evidences in the latter 
mound {figs. 15^ 17).* 

The earthwork ace ms to have htm built by increments as the 
burials were added* The featural data conform to a single classifi- 
entory unit^ the Aden a complex. Therefore we infer that cultural 
at ratification other than Adona is not present. 

Features were iutersperaed throughout the center of the ion or 
tumulus with two notably heavier concentrations, one at about 
4 feci from datum, the other between 2 and 3 feet from datum* This 
ovidcncc, indicative of a group deposition of the remains is deduced 
from the field data and notes. It was impossiblej because of the 
conditions imposed, to lay bare all the burials, etc., level by lovd 
over the entire excavation. 

CooHidering the top of the prepared yellow-soil cover (average 
elevation about 1.3 feet above datum) as the base of the moimd, the 
grcatcet weight of all the features lies somewhere between 2 and 
3 feet above the approximate center of the mound bttse- The majority 
of the largest and most imporlant features were concentrated near the 
bottom. The greatest concentration of the burials (identiBed from 
skeletal remains) lay approximately I foot above I he loam lloorp 
decreasing in numbers sharply with increasing height from the base. 
The burial (feature 32), 8.4 feel above the base, is unusual with 
regard to this dispersion. 

Significantly interesting to note, aU the features discovered, 
except four (features 5, 36, 42, 48),“ contained observable evidence 
of former fires. Primary indications were patches and lenses of 
red-orange fire-burned eertb of a loamy consistency pointing to the 
presence of intense fires. Delimited areas of charcoal, burned gravel, 
and firc-bumed stones were secondary' in profijsiori* Many of the 
associated artifacts were fractured or discolored by fire. 

The importance of red ochre to the cultural complex is attested by 
the finding of recoverable quartlities of tliia mineral in a bttle less 
than one-third of the features. 

A pda of 16 burned and broken stones (feature 8) found about 
12 feet north of the mound center conld not be assigned to any par- 
tic ular purpose. Tlic pile lay about 2 feet over feature 40. These 
stones may Imvo been related lo feature 34, a very productive burial, 
which lay just to ihe norlhcaai on the same level. 
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Careful attaniipn paid by the writer and his a^istants to any 
signj) of wooden struoture^p such as poat molds. No actual post molds 
were found, other than the probable recont test hole outeido the 
mound. There was some evidence of tombing, as in feature 43^ 
where judications of a smalt wooden cribw^ork w*en3 fotind super¬ 
imposed over an extended burial. Feature 41 also contained strong 
signs of some kind of entombment and coverhig. Feature 46 had 
definitely been covered with some kind of organic mantle like skins or 
bark. 

Wbatj perhaps^ should have been the most productive feature of all 
(featlire 28), the subflgor pit^ wb^ actually devoid of skeletal and ani- 
factual remains, with the exception of a single projectile point. 
This pit, which seemed to be not quite long enougli for an avemge- 
sis'C extended burial, should not be confused with the hard, w'ell- 
made clay basins of some mounds. Careful search failed to reveal any 
structural details wrilhin or ilircctly outside this feature. Ineiclentally, 
tlic latter was situated a little to the east of center. The heavy degree 
of burning indicated and the large amount of ash-gray soil on laid c the 
pit points to the possibility that it may have been a cremation pit. 
It could have served for such uae on successive occasions. 

Caps of a.sh-gray soil (sec Appendix 1 for description) vrero found 
BUiKirimposed over six features (Nos. 20, 30p 34, 40, 41, 43). This 
apparentl}’' was not a circumstantial coincidence^ The texture of the 
soil resembles ash dcpcsila^ presumably the product of cremation fires. 

Tw^enty of the fifty-one features contained osseous material in 
various stages of proservatiorij mostly very poor^ Some of the burkl 
remains w^cre fortuitously preserved, such as copperastained bones 
from several burials. This would immediately suggest that many of 
the remaining features, in all probability, were also burials from which 
tlie skeletal matter had since disappeared. It is not improbable that 
tJie acid nature of the mound had a great deal to do witli the poor 
preservation of the skeletal remains. Acid soil of clay or loamy 
texture is not particularly w^eU adapted to the preservation of bones. 
The better-preserved skeletons at Natrium did not lie immediately 
on the patches of rethlened loam frequently associated with the 
features. 

Cautlotisly speaking, one might say that mound burials are usually 
accompanied by burial furniture, with or without red ochre, an oh- 

nltKbuittaa CEcU^gl, IP4l/p{k. 41-^, 71^731, tKf Iw U)e fmlmL luH 
4D Uue chtiDLkal wrilv tc^ Of Ltie MU. Bimm or Iti ptajil^l (tumcttf lilla. c\m.j tmlB Ut tu^M uid ixfum- 
tnie A rwti;ifr 0^ Mlatil« 

■«ThBH Biv the dflpoflEb Thkli ^IhMj lyr^gnjEjmii thm ''padabd Of Wttib 9now 
(IMA, t>. 73), Wfbli mA Etiuf (l9i7, p. H) dalEU that pydUltd vli«n wlOa 1 burlAj Ip 

lb» lotAl diilntefn [Ion cf tbo noubu. to Ibne witlKm, Ibli b auud hr Ibfl uMit j of 

the 
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acrvatioii strengtheDcd by Webb fttid Haag’s (I 947j p. 68) commetils. 
It is iinnwpftMJiry to state that stone or nonpsifishable items were not 
the only offerinss intoirtid with the burials, since we havo distinguished 
the remains of organic substances in aereral features. Some features 
in ibe first group {features 1-3, 8-11, 13, 23, n, 26, 27, 29-31) lacked 
both skeletal material and artifactual data. On the other hand, Mmo 
burial features (fciitures 33, 30. 39, 42, 45, 47) contained no associated 
funerary olijects- An exception might be made of feature 4f in 
wbich a tight clumjJ of 68 pebbles was found. Hence, it is seen that 
we cannot use the criterion of grave goods, m this instance at least, 
to indicate whether we have burials or not. Perhaps the surest 
measure of ascertaining the former presctice of burials is by chemical 
tests of the soib, (See Appendix 1.) A very high proportion of bone 
phosphate in a suspected area is a good positive eluo to a burial or at 
least oaseous matter. 

Not much can be said regarding the pbysicnl remaina of the Natrium 
Mound clead. The major remains, those identified, acem to be adult 
and male. In all, there were seven partial reburials and bundle 
burials (features 36, 30 [human?), 42, 45, 47, 49); sLx e-Xtonded burials 
(features 33, 35, 43, 46, 48, 50) of which features 33, 48, and 50 repre¬ 
sent postcrniiiol burials; two cremations ” (features 37, 44) and two 
finds of crania (features 32, 61). Several of the extended akeletons 
were too poorly preserved for detailed study. Feature 48 lay at the 
feet of its neighboring burial, feature 50. There were no flexed 
burials. Some of the noncremated bones had blackened areas or 
spots, a-hich may have been due to one or two causes—extraneous 
conditions imposed by the nature of the soil or the possibility that 
they had been coated with some foreign inottcr at the time of in tor* 
meat. Osseous fragments preserved by copper verdigris were also 
encountered. All of the adult teeth showed indications of heo^'y 
attrition. The presence of so-called “dental pearls” (Webb and 
Funkhouscr, 1930, pp. 2 J 5-216), a type of enamel nodule deposited 
near the junction of the t™t8 and crown, was observed on three molaia 
from feature 36 and one from feature 43. 

The fsromated remains may ropri'sent communaJ deposits of the 
dead while the other burials may have been accorded tho honor of 
separate interment. Whether the cremated bones are those of 
defioshed and dried bonra or skeletons in the flesh, the writer cannot 
say positively. However, if checking of cremated bones h any sure 
indicarion ol dried and Jefleshed bones (Webb and Suow, 1945, pp. 
jg 8 _l 89 j^ those examined appear to be deflesbed, a circumstance 


n Win mJlAit hmml tuiuTH CNot. 22; 2)^ 31,401 wwi Li[«r foond hivi oodImIdhI cTfiraniFd moulid. 
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evidcDt both in Hopewell and Adena burial cufitome. It is more 
frequently found in tbe former. 

Mention htm been made of the ereclioii of small mounds of earth 
over seTeral features. Viewed in horizontal plnn^ the long axes of the 
burials are oriented roughly parallel to the mound perimetef. 

As a matter of cursory notOj burial feature No, 34 ji contaLning tbo 
copper breastplate^ appears to be one of the more interesting features 
uncovered (pi. 24A), It was one nf the few burials capped with a low 
dome of ash-gray soiIp The unusual cLrcumstance w^as the associa¬ 
tion of the figurcUk© arrangement of the copper beadiS. They were 
undoubtedly draped over the burial in some kind of zoomorphio figure 
which had symbolic meaning. ParaUels to this find are not known 
to the wTiteCj although we can draw on similarities froin effigy 
moundsp pictographa^ etc* The breastplate was apparently one of the 
dominant items in tins burial. The textilop a fragment of which was 
preserved under the copper plate^ probably tended over the whole 
burial originaJly. A amgle piece of copper verdigris-preserved human 
bone and a email patch of bone ashes represent the total osseus 
remains. Thera appeared to have been a bark mantle covering the 
entire feature. There w^as no evidence of a prepared tomb construc¬ 
tion of any kind present. 


THE ARTtFAGTS 
INTHOnUCTlOK 

A trait list of the artifacts recovered from Natrium Mound is 
given below and is followed by a description of those specimens. This 
section is divided into five categories. These groupings with the 
included number of specimens are: Polished stone artifacts, SI; 
rough atone artifacts, £6; chipped stone artifactsp 2G3; copper artifacts^ 
709; iiiid mbcellaneous artifacts, 152. The latter grouping is a kind 
of catchall. Under these categories are grouped various subdivisions. 
The total ertifacta (counting tho beads, of w'hich copper beads alone 
number 7Q3 items) amount to lp241 specimenSp No mention can be 
macie here of tbe artifacts supposedly recovered at an earlier date 
from Natrium Mound and in possession of the Arrick family. The 
wTiter examined sevorol Indian relics which were reputed to have been 
uncarLbed from the top and side of tho mound; but positive identifica¬ 
tion could not be made by the owner. Because of thia uncertainty, 
these specimens ore not mduded in the UemizatioD. 

Following the artifact d<;scriptioit& is a summary of thb section. 
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ARTIFACTS TBAIT LIST 

Poliflbcd Btone irtiTiPta: 

\Xt K grooved.-.—--------- ^ 

Balls^ round ___-—....—2 

Birdfltoiie...,.—---------- I 

BoAtAtone, CJicivoted--- I 


Celts; 

Konforruginoiis stono: 

ObJoDg poll.-.---- — --- 11 

Rounded poll-.----^- 3 

Foipted poll-.----- 5 

Hematite: 

Oblong poll--,.--—---——-- ? 

Pointed poll---— --—^--- 1 

Fragmentiiiy-w-^,^— ----- 1 


ToUl cellfl_-___2S 


Gorge Ia: 

Heel-sliAped.... 1 

FcndAnt... 1 

Semlkedod-^--—-- 1 


TolsJ gorgetA—------ 3 


Hemiapborea: 

HemAtlie.____——-------—-- 7 

Badtc------- 2 

Llfneatono-----...... 1 

Silt stone--------—^I 


Total hemispheres-______ 11 


Pipes; 

Modified tubilUr (T^hape)——---——1 

Tubular- * - . - - * . . ^ .—_ _ ^ - - - 3 


Total pipffl... 4 

Total polisbod atone artiffLcte...------- fil 

Rongb stone artifacts: 

Abrading orBinnw atones.... 3 

Honing atonee—__-—---- 7 

WbetfltDPes or grooved allt atonee..._-___ 13 

Peatle-ahaped Stone_——-- 1 

Hammentone (T),-.________— 1 

Faceted beinAtllo paint stones___________------__ 43 

HetnatJte cupstono. 1 


Total rough atone artifacts.._ ___------- -- && 
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AUTIFACTS TRAIT LlBT—^ODtinUOd 

Chipped sEoiie 
Blades: 

Ov&iG base. __ — .....--- 

Flat base_ ____ 

Stemtned reelanguLlit bftae-,-^ — — -- 

Stemmed ovate base -— 

Fragmentary^ blmdea^ not 

Total blades. —-—---- 

Projcctik pointa: 

Flal-aleoitned base......... -- 

OvatoBtemmed base.... ....-— 

^idtynotched base. -- 

Ba»o notched on one aide... -— —..— 

Ovale base-.... - — 

Triangular^ crude {reject?) ----— 

Fragmentary apecimena. 

Total projectile pobits --—— 

Scrapers.., --......--- 

Drilla: 

Hat basc__. ... 

Pointed base.^^ __ — ---- 

Rounded base __—---- 

Rounded^temmed baBO--- —---- 

Fragmeolary BpeeimetW-^---— ------ 

Total driIJs__.... _—---- — 

Total chipped sitone artirocte--— 

Copper artifacts: 

Copper gorgeti rcel-ebaped... --—.. 

Copper beads ------ 

Total copper artifacta.^.*. --—-- - 

Miacellancoiis artifaeta: 

Beads: 

---- 

Pearl __ 

Slicll_.^ --- 

Barite ..... 


Worked bou« -- - - 

Dear canine tooth... 
Worked piece of eoa! 


139 

&7 

0 

S 

S 


21S 


17 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

4 


M 


] 


1 

2 

1 

i 

5 


13 



1 

706 

709 


33 

38 

2 

L 


72 

2 

1 

1 
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Miflcetludeous ftrtjJacte—CoEtiDued 

White ----- .........— -- 6S 

NaEiiral fiondstotie pendant (7)----- --- 1 

Fotaberdfi (Fayette Thick),,,, - - 2 

Pottoryj odd fragmenta^ — ______ 2 

SbeUa (worked?)- --....----- 2 

Textile retPAiKU,--^ _ _- I 


Total miacollaneous ____ 152 

Total artifaete-^. _________ 1,. 241 


The artifactfl in the trait list are discussed in detail under separate 
headings below.” All the dimeosions in the description aregi^en m 
centimeters. 

DESCRIPTION OF h^RTIFACTS 
[pOtlSaCD STONtS 

Grooved stone ax.—One comparatively thick ^-grooved m {pL 
26y) of gftbbro was recovered from feature 4D, The groove is deep with 
prominent borders or Canges. The ax is 15.4 cm. long and about 85 
percent polished. The butt is rather heavy compared to the bit which 
is tapered. The oceurrence of a fi’-grooved ax in an Adona Momid is 
interesting and appears to represent a new trait item. Webb and 
Haag (1947^ p- 100) have listed the fully grooved ax (trait No. 220) 
aa a new Adena trait. GrifBn (1943^ pp. 57-58) notes Putnam’s finds 
of X-grooved axes which the former classifies among .4dena-tfopewell 
traits. Grooved axes are rare in Adena and in Ohio-HopewelL 

Round stone bath.—Tw o round balls were found aa^iat^d in two 
Natrium features. One round or imperfectly apherkal-ahaped boll 
was found In feature 46* This ball (pi. 26<f). made of dense atone, 
avesrages about 3.3 cm. in diameter, ilmother ball found in feature 20 
IB also an imperfectly shaped apherohl. It ia about 4.5 cm. in diameter 
and similarly made of dense stono (pL 26/) . 

According to Webb and Snow (1945], p* 88)j atone baila are a rare 
Adena trait. 

Effigg birdstone .—birdstone (pi. 26d) of gray sandstone w(i 3 
found in feature 44 in association with cremation remains. The "bird"* 
is a conventionalized figure showing the beak, hcad^ and dhoulders. 
The eyes are prominently extruded projectioriA with fiat surfaces on 
the cni:lfl. The diameter of the eyes is 1.1 cm. The figure has a ahort, 
thin slit 0,8 cm. long for tho mouth. The base of the birdstone is a 
weU-Lrimmed ovate platform measuring T.O by 4.1 cm. Tbo whole 


» Tb*iuLlUvtB br A4H1JI (nlL Llat m ttnafiEki] by w»bb ind fliw# OMA) uvd Wtbbud 
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biiBt is 4,5 cm. bigli. There are two conical perforaLions drilled at an 
oblic^ue angle from the base etid on the long axis. They taper from 0.8 
to 0.4 cm, in diameter. 

This is the ftrat recorded instaiico of a birdstonej so far as the writer 
koowSj which is definitely associated with an Aden a Mound. This 
is one of the anomolies which places Natrium Mound out of the ordi¬ 
nary. A birdstoncp itself considered a rarity in West Virginia, was 
found 200 yards north of the Beech Bottom Mound (Bacheaad Satter- 
thwaitOp 1930, p. 144). 

A birdatone^ illustrated in Mooreliead {1922, ill. p. 139; test p. 13b) 
from the Hopewell Mound area in Ross County^ Ohio^ beare a startling 
resemblance to the Natrium specimen. This poses an intereating 
problem of the eultural afliliations with the Hopewdl complex. Bird- 
stones are most numerous iu the Ohio VaBey^ although they occur 
widely over the Northeast in general (Holmes^ W. H.,m Hodge, 1907, 
pt. 1* p- 148). Webb {Webb and Snow, 1945, p. 2J6) believes that 
birdstones were atnoug a class of olijects used as atlatl weiglits. 

floafsfojie.—A singular type of wdl-lluisbed steatite buatstone fpl. 
25f, j) was recovered j liollow end down, from feature 21 in association 
with a cacbe of over 100 chipped blades (pi. 24i). It is in the shape of 
a hollow ball, 4.5 by G J cm. across the oval bottom and 5.5 cm. high. 
The walls average about 0.3 cm. thick innd the depth of the holloAv 
from tim to apex is 4,3 cm. There is a aliallow groove 0.3 cm. w'lde 
running over tho top of the boats tone on a longitudinal axis w'hich 
terminates in two boles at either end. These holeffj 0.5 cm. in diam¬ 
eter, ore located L5 cm. from the base of tho spedmeu. The upper 
outside periphery of these two opposing holes is smooth and there is 
some evideiico of wear on tho lower inside of these apertures. No 
groat amount of wear is present on the sides of a central hole which is 
situated about midway on tho lateral curving face of the boatstone. 
This hole, also 0.5 cm. in diameter, is 2.G cm. from the hollow base. 
It is very likely that this object was tsuspended or tied by a string pass- 
iiig tlirougb the two opposite holes and fitting in the groove. No pos¬ 
sible use for the single hole in the face of the boalatone could be deter¬ 
mined. 

True excavated boatstones do not seem to be recorded heretofore 
for the Adena complex, although Webb and Haag (1947, p. 100) list 
a copper boatatone from the Fisher site. Apparently this nc^tes an 
earlier comment (Webb and Snow% 1945, p. 334) vrhich diBcIaims the 
presence of boats tones in Adena. 

Holmes and Fow^ke (in Hodge, 1907, pt. 1, p. 157) iUustmte a 
botttstone almost identical to the Natrium Mound specimen. Treni’- 
per Mound, which Webb and Snow^ (1945, p. 213) list on their ebart 
as composed of Adena and Hopewell elements — or at the bottom of 
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tJio Hopewell cultural ladder {Webb and Snow, I045j p. 140)—con¬ 
tained several hollowed copper and stone boatstones (Mdls^ 1916, 
pp. 364-307). Pebbl(« were contained in the hoUows of at least tw"o 
of these objects. 

Boatstonea arc to have been used as weights for atlath or 

throwing sticks. HoAvcTcr, the associatccl presence of pebbles in iho 
hollow'ed part of these stones (at least in the Tremper Mound boat- 
atones) would seem to pose a i:lifficuity to their use aa atlatl W'eights, 

Celts. —C^f the total of 28 cells recoveredj there arc 19 of non-- 
ferruginous stone, commonly ^bbro—a norigranitic igneous stone— 
and 9 of hematite (one of the latter is broken). All except one of 
these speciTncns were found in associated features, 

Nmfrrnt^infitiis dom 19 nonfrrruginoita stone celts 

range in length from 4^0 to 13,5 cm, or about an average of 8 cm. 
long. Eleven of those celts have square or oblong butt ends (pi. 
26 j {dsmnged poll)* t, p, r)^ Five have pointed and semipointed 
ends (pi. 20 A, i* o) and three have rounded butts (pi. 20 f, m, n)* 
With the e.xception of three specimens, all the celts were made of 
diabase, principally gabbro stone. Two of the three specimens not of 
gabbro were made of cherty stone. One of the latter had been 
reworked from the mklscction of a broken flaked blade (pi. 261*), 
The third specimen was made of gneissic stone w^hich had deteriorated 
badly, although there are stiU some traces of the original polish 
present on some of the unroited surfaces. Not oil the celts of 
diabosic atone were well polished. Five apecimens bore only K to 
% polish. In these cases, the butt ends were left rough-peeked 
{pi. 26 i, k). 

—One fragmentary celt* consisting of the bit end 
6^5 cm. long (pL 26a^), is included among the collection of nine 
bcmatile relta (pi. Among these are seven rectangular and 

oblong polled butts and one pointed poll butt (pL 26^) ranging in 
length from 3,6 to 12,0 cm, with an average length of 5.7 cm. The 
12.0 cm. celt (pL 26$) is out of the ordinary* since it is 5 cm. longer 
than the next longest specimen. 

Hematite celts constitute nearly one-third of the total number of 
celts recovered, indicating Qiat hematite w^s a popular material 
Its Btrenglh and durability were probably much in its favor, making 
up in these qualities for the longer length arul cosier manipulability 
of the commoner non ferruginous stone materials. 

Nonfarruginous stone and hematite celts are listed by Webb (Webb 
andSnow^, 1945, p+5S) as Adena traits Nos. 123 and 124* respectively. 
It is indicated that rounded pole-end celts are more common on 
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Adena villago sites thftu other types* Hematite celts, while used by 
the Adcna people, are reportedly nob as numerous as celts made of 
other stones. 

Gorgets, stone, gor^ts of polished stone were found in 
Natrium Hound, These gorgets are reel-shaped^ pendant-shaped, 
and Bemikcel-shapedi respectively (pi. 26 a, b, c). They are describiHl 
in that order. 

The reel-type gorget was found in situ in the general excavation 
of tho mound-fillp unsssoeiatc^l with anj'^ other remains. It has con¬ 
cave sides and k made of banded gray slate^ well polished all over. 
This artifact is JU9 by S.5 cm. across tlie at the greater di- 

EnenEion and 0-65 cm. thick. 'There are two conical holes drilled from 
one face only (uniconical holes). These holre arc 07 and 0,75 era. 
widPp ta poring to apertures 0.25 cm. mde. They a re 3 7 cm. off center. 

Tlio pctidant-shape or suspension typo found in feature 35 is made 
of banded gray slate. It k flat and trianguloid in outline with a single 
hole near the apex and expands to ii widtii of 3,6 cm, at the base. Un¬ 
like the other specimens wish drilled holcSp these apertures (diameter 
0.55 cm.) were bored from both sides (bicoriscal holes). Tins gorget 
is 0.9 cm. thick at the central cross section^ tapering toward the enrls, 
and is well polished and smoothed all over* 

Tho third gorget—a stray^ encountered in the general moujui fiU 
(Nl2E3)—is the seniLkeal-shapo gorget. Tliis specimen is made of 
well-polished dark-gray handed slate with two perforations drilled from 
tlie flat undersido. It has a flat rectangular base 9 cm. long by 5. t cm* 
wide ’wdth a convex sui'face 2,9 cm. high. The holes aro uiiicomcab 
tapering from a diameter of 1.05 cm* at the base to 0,35 cm, at the 
conve.v surface* 

Gorgets of tho type described above are eharacterisiic Adena traits 
listed by Webb (Webb and Snow. 1945, p, S5) as traits 112, 114, 115. 
The uniconical perforation is a particularly important and diagnostic 
Adcna trait (ibid. p. S5, trait 110). It b suggested that tlie reel-shape 
and pendant-shape gorgets ara true suspenfiton-type ornaments, while 
the semikeel-shape gorget may be an allall weight. Webb (1941, 
pp. 211-212) in discussing red-shape obioetB, intimates that the 
simpler shaUowly coneave-sidod stone reel is tho earliest of this type. 

Hemispheres *—A total of 11 hemispheres were found, 7 of which 
were of hematito, 2 of baritoi 1 of limestone, and 1 of silt stone. One 
possible hemisphere of soft white material also oceurredp They have 
either rounded or ovate basal perimeters which are a little over 4 cm. 
ill diameter. The heights of these specimens range between 2*4 and 
3.0 em. 
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Doscriptiona of the hematite and barite hemispheres follow: 

Hematite hemwj^teres: 

Feature SO ,—One conical hem [sphere (pL 27i), well smoothed and 
hiiished. It b flat-bottomed, 4.2 cm. in diameter sod 2.4 cm, high. 

Feature S5 ,—^Four ovate, flat-bottomed Epccimctts, well finished all 
over. One hemisphere has charred textile remains adhering to the 
base. The dimonalons given in the foUowing tabulation are the heights 
and the maximum and minimum basal diameters, in that order: 

Specimen (n)—3.0 by 5,2 by 4.4 cm. 

Specimeu (fc)— by 5r0 by *1-3 cfft- 

8pecimeEi tri— 3-0 by 4.5 hy 3.7 tm, 

SpcciDdcii {<0 — 2,8 by 5.2 by 4.2 cm. 

These artifnet^ wc^re found lying dose to^ethei*p convex aide up, 

FtidMTe ifO,—One apecimen, 4.S cm, in bfwa! diftmoter and 2.4 cm. 
high. It is well finislied fJl over (pi. 27t). Tlioro is a concavity on 
the under side O+G cm. deep and 3.1 cm, across. It wixs lying with tho 
cones 70 side upr This was the only concavc-bottomcd hemisphere 
recovered and the only one found with bottom up* 

Feature 45-—One apecimenp 4.3 cm. in basal diameter and 2.5 cm. 
high. It is moderately rounded at the top and avcU [Hjlishcd, The 
bottom'is flat. 

BfiriU heTnisph^rt ^. — Two barite hemispheres (pL 27 A, i) occurred 
in nssDciaticm with a burialp feature 45. The base of a chert blade was 
closely nssociated ivith them- The hembphcrcs are especially well 
polished and trimmed with plano-convex shapes. Both are ivory 
white in color^ bearing a few yellowish-brmvn specks and discolorations. 
The dimensions arc as follows^ 4*7 cm. diameter by 2.5 cm. high; 4.^2 
cm. diameter by 2.7 cm. high. The former has a more circular basal 
perimeter and a rounded surface, while the latter^s perimeter is 
somewhat ovate with a more pointed top. 

— A badly rotted limestone hemisphere 
(pi. 27/), its convex side up^ was found associated in the same burial 
above (feature 46) resting on some bonea^ Fragments of a flat bone, 
which evidently had completely covered the under side of the hemi- 
^nphere, clung to its fiat bottom. It i^ 2*5 cm. bigii and 3.S cm. in 
diameter wtdi a shape that is like that of half an egg. 

— Another hemisphere of fragmentary^ almost 
rlaylLko-texlurcd silt stone occurred in the feature 44. This hemi- 
sphem was practically disintegffitedp leaving only a few' measurablo 
fragments. It originally had been 3 h 5 cttL in diameter and over 
2 crn. higby so far as could be determined. It lay With the rounded 
surface up. 

A white dct>osit of material roughly representing a flattened rounded 
pellet or possible hemisphere^ 3-7 cm. in diameter and 1,8 cm* thleki 
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woa found associated with tho same featurfl, Its principal constituent 
appears to be a material bigh in calcium and phosphate. 

Hemispheres occur os an Aden a trait in various materials, Including 
limestone, sandstone, barite, basalt, and hematite. The latter, accord'' 
ing to Webb and Snow (1945, p. S9), are not vory frequently found. 
They are consi«]ered to be rubijing or polishing stones or even abrading 
stones (Hermann, 194S, pp. 328, 332). Certainly all those reco^'cred 
in the Natrium Mound have been considerably well polished and care¬ 
fully shaped. It does not seem probable that such w*cll-trimmed ob¬ 
jects were used as utditarian pieces, especially in the presence of 
cruder objects which could have served the same supposed purpose. 
However, no alternate possibility can be offered for their use. 

The measurements given for liie specinieus above are average for 
this group of items. Tho occurrence of so many ftemisplicres in one 
mound is singularly intercstitig. 

Pipes . — Four atone pipes, including one mmiifiiHl and three tubular 
pipes, were recovered. 

Modi^ed tubular pipe.— A light-tan, fine-grained flandstone T-shaped 
pipe (pi. 2Sit) was foimd in feature 41 associated with other burial 
goods. It is smoothed but not well polished. Tiiere ore two parts 
to tho pipe, a somcivhat curved harrel 14 cm. long drilled for tho lx)wl 
to a depth of 8 cm. where the mouthpiece—ft tapered platform 
appendagi^mceta it. The mouthpiece is 3,2 cm, at the broadest 
width and 5.5 cm. long (the latter nieasuroment to the howl's center). 
The Bteni hole, of elightly ovoid shape, is 0.7 cm, in diameter. Tho 
barrel measures 1,4 cm. on tho inside diameter and 2.0 cm, on the 
outside diameter at the mouth. 

This type of pipe is commonly called tho "modified tubular pipe," “ 
A similar modified tubular pipe with a flattened mouthpiece illnsirated 
by Mills (1916, p. 362, fig. 89) was recovered from a Ilopewdl 
(Tremper) Mound which Wchb (Webb and Snow, 1945, pp. 140, 196, 
214-215) postulates as an "early" Hopewell site. It may have been 
partly contemporaneoijs with A<]ena sites. This mound yielded a 
large and important collection of typical Ohio Hopewell platfonu and 
effigy pipes, placing the finding of the lone modified tubular pipe m on 
anomalous position.’* Accordiug to Mills (1916, p. 362} this specimen 
was part of another contemporaneous culture, which he wrongly 
designated as Fort Ancient (Webb and Haag, 1947, pp. 89-95). The 
modified tubular pipe is noted by Uia same authors (ibid* p. 100, 
trait No, 219) as an item “not heretofore listed" as an Adena trait, 
^riie Fisher site was declared to bo ft late Adcua site by tha above 
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authors, thus specifically mdicatiug tlie rcJationsLip of the rnodified 
tubular pipe. 

Tubular Three polished-sione tubes of the fiat-based or 

blocked-end kind were found with a^^ciaied remains at Natrium. 
All the tubes are of gray pipestone, commonly called Ohio pipt^tone 
or Ohio fire clay. They are of varying shades of light-gray color ’with 
interspersed speckling of white. All the tubes iverc eseeetlingly well 
finished^ atiiJ It is obrious that especial care had boon taken in their 
manufacture. The final polish ’was upjiiied longlludiuallyi as Indicated 
by the firdsb stri^akii. Tlie largest of the tubes was broken when found 
in place^ indicating perhaps tbat the breakage had occurred at the 
lime of inlerment. Each one of the pipes has patches of dark stains 
or dots wiiidi are unevenly distributed on the snrlaccfl. Tlieaa dis¬ 
colorations may have come about from the minerals in solution in the 
soib or from the nature of the presumably associated—and since 
deieriorated or decayed—matter. Two of the pipes contained small 
pebbles about the size of large peas. It is not certain exactly how deep 
wiihiii the tubes these pebbles occurred, but they were originally 
wrU Lthin the bores. Both of these pallets were of stone, one a well- 
ivorn quartz pebblej the other, of rough granular sandstone. The 
reason for tliair association la not known to the writer. Tiie contents 
of each of these pipes was a dark sand containing small flecks of ’whnt 
proved to be burned carbonaceous matter.’' Two of the tubes are 
moderately blackened on the iu^ido while a third shows little dis- 
cx>loraiioii. Each of the specuiiens exhibits cmiular siriao ou the 
iiisido derived from the scoring action of Ihc borer. The holes at the 
base end are somewhat off center, suggest lug that the position of the 
hole at the blocked end was determined by the course of the boring 
from tho mouth lo the base. The finisLing touch of these apertures 
was performed at the base end once the barrel hole had been pierced 
through. 

The pipe measurements are as follows: Specimen from feature 43 
(pL 2 . 7 /) is 14.5 cm. long, 2.5 cm^ m diameter at the mouth, 2.4 cm* 
In diameter at the middle and 3^3 cm. in diameter at the base. On 
the Inside dimensions it is 1.3 cm. m diameter at the moutli and D.G5 
cm. in diamet^ at the basal hole. There is approximately a 0.15-cm. 
thickness of brown crust at the basal end. This pipe bad a quarU 
BtoiiG pellet (pi. 2517) in it. The exact positioning of the pellet within 
the tube w'as uncertain upon discovery. It seemed to have come from 
well Inside tho pipe, associated with the sand and carbon particles. 

The large tube from feature 40 is 31.0 cm* long (pi, 25A)* Its out- 
aide diameters at the mouth, niiddlOp and basal aectiona ore 2.S, 3,0, 
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and 3.8 cm. respectively. Its iiiside diftinotera are l.S arid 0.5 citi. 
at the mouth and basd hole. This pipe Jiad a hiimcd pebhio of 
sandstone in it. The pellet came from well within the pipe. Another 
tube, Sa.n'i cm. long, from tho same feature measures 2.G, 2.0, and 3.5 
cm. on the outside diameters of tho mouth, middle, and basal sections. 
It measures 2.0 and 0.7 cm. on the inside diameters at the mouth and 
basal liolea. No foreign matter other than charred matter and sand 
was found inside tlio bore. 

The chemical composition of tho stone material is presumably 
identical with that given by Mills (1916, pp- 200-291) for tho Ohio 
fire-clay tubes. 

The writer is inclined to accept Bacbe and Satturthwaite’s (1930, 
pp. 152-154) concIiiBioris that these pipes were probably used for 
ceremonial smoking. Korcher (1949, p. 62) also heUeves that at least 
one of the tubular day pipes which he reports was used for smoking. 
Webb (Webb and Snow, 1045, pp. S6, 334) casts doubt upon the usa 
of stone tubes for smoking purposes, seemiug more inclined to accept 
them as shaman medicine lubes. 

The tubes for Kentucky illustrated by Wcbl> (1040, fig. 34, p. 56) 
have tapered or beveled mouthpieces, quite unlike the majority of 
those found at the Beech Bottom Mound (Bache and Stitterthwaite, 
1930 , pb. 8, 8, 10, 16, 17), which are like the Natrium .Mound finds. 
These pipes have flat-based mouth ends, of which some are flared. 
The materials used are also Oliio pipcstono. The tcchniquo of manu¬ 
facture of the Natrium .Mound tubes agrees with that described by 
Bachc and Satterthwaito (1930, p. 152). 

HOUOU STONE 

Honifis afonea ond iibradins of 8tn€W afoncs. Seven stoncTS 
which may bo claaaified iia honing stones (pi. 27 e, d, e)were recovered 
from feature 40 and three sinew fitones or abrading stones wore founrl in 
features 35, 40, and 46 (one in each). The honing stones are handy- 
giaod flat pieces of natural standstone, wbkh exhibit signs of attrition 
or wear on oiio or more surfaces and on tlie ends. These stones are 
not to bo confused w'ith the whetstones, sinco they do not bear the 
grooves of the hitter. Neither are they of the same composition, since 
the honing stones are of more gritty sandstone while tho whetstones 
are of finer silt atone. Although honing stoiits arc not unusual as a 
class of utilitarian artifacts, their occurrence in a mound associated 
with a burial Is apparently out of the ordinary* 

The abrading or sinew stones arc of lighktan-colored, fi^ne sand¬ 
stone. Edges of the sinciv stone from feature 35 (pi. 27a) ^ora 
especially deep cuts, one of which cuts the long axis of the specimen 
on both sides. The stones from features 35 and 40 have cut marks 
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OD both Biirfucos while the abrading atone from feature 46 (pi. 21b) is 
cut oa one side only. These maxks ore especially deep at the perim¬ 
eters. 

DociirncntatiDn of finds of these objects is poorly represented. 
It is probable that many of these artifacts were lumped in the whet¬ 
stone category, Webb and Snow (1945, p. 8D) list trait No, 127 as 
“abrading stones,” whicb presumably includes the objects described 
above. 

WhetAtonen or grooved sUt afonc*.—Thirteen so-called whet¬ 
stones or grooved tablets were found fu^cialed with other featuraJ 
material in the mound. Broketi or fragniontary whetstones are tlio rule 
rather than tlie exception. All the tablets, n hicU are made of silt 
stone, are flat, and approximately palm-size, apparently for easy 
haridliii^. 'Fhey have one or more grooves worn on either one or 
both faces. The grooves average about 5,0 cm, long by 0.8 cm, wide 
by 0.15 cm. deep. They are sbapi^ like shallow' troughs. 

Experiment with some of the smallor hematite celts ehnwed that 
they fitted In the grooves very w'ell when held sidewaya on the long 
axis. This suggested the possibility that, thcao silt etonca may have 
been uaeii as shaping stones for hematite celts. Further examination 
of the shalloiv troughs disclosed that some of them had at leaat one 
end which is prowlike in shape. This may have come alwtit from the 
bit end of the celt breaking the softer edge of the silt stone as the 
ferrous atone was rubbed hack and forth in the groove. One specimen 
(pi. 27fi found in feature 35 throws additional light on the use of these 
grooved silt stones. This artifact was recovered with an associated 
faceted Jiematite stoue in situ in one of tlie grooves. Not only docs 
this piece of hematite (3.8 cm, long by 0.0 cm, u-ide) fit its groove, but 
it may he juxtaposed into the four other grooves on tlic aame face of 
the etone. Tlie facets of this oblong hematite piece may be fitted 
equally well into the four grooves on the opposite side of the silt stone. 
There are traces of brown lu-mntite rubbings on the latter artifact. 
The origin of tlicse rubbings is obvious enough. However, in addition 
there ate some red ochre a tains on the stone (none in the grooves) 
which seems signilicant. Trial shows that the hematite when rubbed 
Ott the silt stone gives a brownish deposit, not the bright red of the 
ochre powder so abundant throughout the mound (ace red ochre 
under Analyses of Soil Samples and Mineral Materials tu Appendix 1), 

A grooved siltrstone tablet which occurred in feature 46 was par¬ 
tially covered on one side with h thick coating of sulfur-colored, 
claylike material. This material had a lumpy texture, and looked as 
^ough it had been once of pus tel ike consistency. It is possible that 
it had hessn worked on the grooved atone. Two other grooved silt 
stones bear an association to other foreign material in this category. 
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Oaa from feature 32 {pi. 270) La parLintly eticrusted ddl its top surface 
with about a O.i cm. thickDeBs of black granular malterp an organic 
residue p whicli seems to be a product of combustion. Another grooved 
silt stone found in feature 40^ was recovered also in situ parlially 
covered t^ith a heavy thickness of crujiibly white substance^ This 
coatiriif, which showed the effects of intense heat, proved to be very 
high in phosphate coatent^ indicating that it was probably bone ash 
or cremation roBiduc. Microscopic examinaUon showing parLieJos 
and casts of honey spicules coohrmod lUb^ 

Grooved tablets are supposed to have been commonly used in 
the manufaciure of bone implements like bone aw Is. and in the shap¬ 
ing or atiarpeniiig of heavier stone Items. The functional possibili¬ 
ties for this class of objects other than as whetstones should not be 
overlooked. The fortunate discoveiy of the faceted hciuatite stone 
associated with the grooved silt Btone suggests that other similarly 
grooved stones may also have been used in the reduction of paiiUa. 

Pecking stones and hammer sfonea.—One large burned sand¬ 
stone cobble found in Iho mound fill (square NlUEl) shows ovldcnco 
of battering on tlio ends, which may indicate its former use as a ham¬ 
mer Slone. Feature 7 yielded one interesting sandstone pebble with 
a pe^tlelike shape. It is llj cm. long, 3.5 cm. thick, and has some¬ 
what poirtted endsp Indications of wear b_v abrasion and attrition 
are not very conspicuously marked on this specimen. 

Tbe^ stones are listed by Webb and Suow (1045, pp^ SS, 89) as 
Adetia tialt No, 126. 

Facefed —Forty’'pieces of w^orked and faceted 

heniatile etonea were found in eight of the mound features, Theae 
specimens are identified by prOTemcnce and are described as foliow's: 
/eatare S6. —Tw*o faceted lumps of hematite. 

Feature 55.—One roughly worked piece of hematite, two irregu¬ 
larly faceted luiups^ and one oblong-faoeted piece of hematite. The 
latlor was found in one of the grooves of a whetstone. 

Feature 57.—One angular-faceted lump of hematite* 

Feature jfJ.—Sixteen angular and irregular pieces of hemaiitej all 
showing usage on one or mora surfates in weak lo moderate amounts. 

Feature 43 .—Eleven angular frogmen la of hematite sliowing sUgbt 
to moderate w^ear by rubbing and three tumps of fen-uginous stone 
Avhich have been battened and woni by attrition. 

Feature 44 *—tine faceted piece of hematite ^ 

Feature 43 .—One faceted chunk of hematite. 

Feature 48 .—One fac?eled piece of hematite. 

Inspection reveals lliat these ferruginous stone Iragmeuts may be 
roughly grouped into four categories, depending on the amount and 
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kind of U9agl^. Two of ilio more hearUj rubbed stones ere iUustrated 
(pi. 27 /, m)J* Tbo next in order (pi. 27o)j are angular specimens 
sbowjt^ heavy rubbing on only one side. Rectangular chunks of 
hematite with fair to moderate amounts of usage (pj. 27p) are followed 
by Irregular lumps (pi. 27^), which shows marks of hammer blows. 
One specimen (not illustrated) seems to hare been blocked out as n 
hemisphere. 

These faceted and battered hematite stones were undoubtedly used 
lor the derivation of pow'dcr for paint. Mention already has been 
made of the oblong-faceted stone found directly associated with a 
grooved silt stone, llemalite hemispheres, which are well-finished 
objects, are apparently in a class by themselves, and should not be 
included in the same category as these purely utilitarian rubbing 
stones. The latter are certainly not as specialized in form os the 
hemispheres, which may have been notmlilitarian in function, 
although this catmot be proved. 

As a molter of cursory mlereat, these ferruginous stone objects fall 
well within tlic range of Moorehead's (1912, p. 09, fig. l) distribution 
of hematite artifacts. Triangular and irregular fragments of worked 
hematite are generally found throughout the Ohio V^alley. Hematite 
does not appear to lio an abundant trait of the Hopewell culture, as 
pointed out by Moorehead (1912, p. 92). Webb and Snow (1945) do 
Dot mention these artifacts anywhere in llicir list of Adeiia traits other 
than referring to the hematite hemispheres (ibid., p, 89). 

Cupsiones.—Ou% limooite cupstouc (pL 27rJ was recovered iti fea¬ 
ture 40, This specimen is of natural origiu, with no observahlc marks 
other than a slight smoothing of the lip to indicate further adaptation. 
Other naturally formed stone.s of femiglnous origin were recovered in 
features 4, 48, and 50. 

CLIirPLD STONE 

In the chipped-slone category, there art 263 whole and fragmentary 
spedmens, including 218 blades or knives, 31 projectile points, 18 
drills, and 1 scraper. Ail except 12 of these artifacts w'ere found in 
association with the various mound featmes. The materials mnge in 
color from a light-tan diert through degrees of browns, grays, and 
greens to black. The typical material represented is a rather dull, 
light-tan-colorcd c:hcrt. 

ifnirea or bfadea ,—The workmanship of tliK group stems to fall 
into two categories of finish and flaking perfection. The preponderant 
number, probably blanks, seem to have been almost caix-lcssly chlpiied 
with no especial excellence to be noted. A minority of the blades, the 
larger ones, exhibit more perfection and care in the chipping technique. 
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The greAt<;r majority of the former blades appear to be almost 
uniform in shape, size, and material. Even the workmanship has a 
degree of sameneaa about it. A cache of 109 blades recovered from 
feature 21 is ai» example. Apparently they were manufactured, 
perhaps in hastt, solely for the occasion, since the primaiy and aecond- 
aiy flaking is of an unusually crude quality (pi. 28 h, j-a). The 
under aide of many of the cruder specimens exhibits the curvature and 
imperfections of the original spall. 

Four types of bases may be differentiated among the blades, serving 
as distisiguishing criteria for comparison purposes. The type baa@ 
are: (/) Tlio round or ovate base, which gives the blade a leaf-shape 
or ovate appearance (pi. 28 o-j, n, o), (:?) the flat base which gives 
the blade a trianguloid effect (pi. 28 i-m), (S) blades with flat-based, 
BtraighbsiHcd stems (ph 28 p, j), and (4) blades with rouml or ovate- 
based Stems (pi. 28 mp). An examination of blade types discloses 
that 139 of the totol have rounded bases or an oval-loaf shape. In 
decreasing frc<iuency there are 57 flat-based or trianguloid-shape 
blades, 9 nAt-ha»e<l stemmed blades, and 8 round or ovate-based 
atemmed blades. Fragmentary spccimena such 08 midsections natur¬ 
ally could not be included in thb typological analysis. 

The blades range in length from 6.S to 22 cm, (pi. SSir). The 
average length ia closer to the lower figure, between 9 or 10 cm, long. 
Thirty-eight blades arc over 12 cm. long, and of theso, 14 are about 
14 cm, in length (the latter blades occurred in one cache in feature 22). 
Maximum blade brendtlis vary from 2.5 to 5 cm., with an average 
close to 4 cm. wide. They are lenticular in cross section, ranging from 
0,6 to 1.4 cm. thick, with an average of about 1.0 cm. thickness. 

As noted in the descriptions of tho mound fcaturca, many of the 
easociated hladcs and knives show evidence of having been subjected 
to fire. Physical changes resulting from the burning are shown by 
some discoloration of the specimens, such as chalky areas on an other¬ 
wise tough brittlo surface, and surface patches of black tarlike organic 
matter up to 0,1 cm, thick. This latter substance is dieractorized 
by a Series of linear impressions like that left by bark or similar 
material, perhaps part of a covering. Several of the blades have been 
fractured, evidently by intenae heat. 

Blades were found heavily coatctl with red ochre in three features 
(features 4, 22, 25), In feature 4 these artifacts were lying in such a 
thick deposit of red ochre that it had to be brushed away in order to 
expose the blades. 

Leaf-shape blades or knives arc very abundant in tho ,\^dcna complex 
and blade caches are not out of the ordinary (Webb and Snow, 1945, 
pp. S2-S3). Leaf- or ovate-shape blodcs are most common at 
Natriuin, which conforms with a typical Adena trait. It is inten^ting 
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to compare the largo ifroup of blades found at Eoccli Bottom Mound 
witli the Natrium Mound apecimeoE. ReprascntotiYOS of every one 
of the blades hluatrated in the Beech Bottom report (Bache and 
Satterthft'aitej. 1930) may be found in the Natrium collection. In 
addition^ there are some dakod specimens from the Natrium Mound 
which arc not duplicated at Beech Bottom. The characteristic blade 
type at both sites is the leaf or ovate shape. However, the rounded- 
stemmed base blade, which ia the second type in frequency at Beech 
Bottom, is poorly represented at Natrium. The Lrianguloid (flat- 
base type) blade is not represented at Beech Bottonip The signifi¬ 
cance of thb is not known^ The Beech Bottom Mound was only 
partially dug, which could allow for this difference in ortifactual 
representation. 

Projeciile points. —There arc 31 flaked artifacts classified as pro¬ 
jectile points in the collection. Sis apecimena of Uie total are fragmen¬ 
tary or broken. With the exception of tlire« pro|eotiie points, all were 
found in aasocialion with other aboriginal remains. Of tho three apoci- 
mens mentioned, one is fragmentary and the other (triangular) h of 
estremely crude workmanship^ 

The projectile points range in lengths from 3,G cm* to 7,8 cm., the 
majority falling between 4.5 fo fi.O cm. long. In the order of their 
frequency* 27 of tho points may be categorissod in the following types: 
Flftt-stemnuKl base* 17 {pi. ; ovate-stermned base, 3 (pL 28 y); 

sido-notched stem, 2 {pi. 28^'); stem notched on one side, 2 (pi. 2 S 2 ); 
ovatCj 2 (pi. 2Sa^); triangular (crude), 1 (pi. 2 Sh*), They arc lenticular 
in cross section, averaging about 0.8 cm. at the maximum thickness. 
The crude triangular point and tho poirUa notched on one side are 
probably aceidoniJ^ of ^vorkmanahip* 

The material is of the same range of cherta used in the manufactura 
of the blades. The colors are dull^ varying from light tan through 
browns and grays, to black. 

There ia nothing unusual in these types (disregarding tho probable 
accidents of workmanship) since they ore well represonted in the 
Aden* complex. The stemmed (parallel sides) projectilo point is 
recognized as the most common Adena point. It is usually largo and 
heavy. 

Scrapers*—Only one stone acraperj associated with other goods in 
feature 20* was found in Natrium Mound. It ib cm. long and 2*4 
cm. wide, and of Ught-eoloretJ chert aimilar to Flint Ridgo flint. Thk 
epeciraen was originally a large flake with approximately parallel sides 
tapering to^^^rd the butt end. Inspection shows that the distal end 
was use-retouched. Tlie scraper is somew'hat di^lored by traces of 
dining re<l ochre ivhich originally covered it. 

This type of flaked implement ia a common Adena trait. 
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Stone drills, — In the coUectioa Lher^ ar^ a total of 13 chjpp^-etouo 
drills of wliich 5 are broken or fragmentary- The colors of theec diert 
specimeDB range from light milky-pink to black. They range in length 
from 4.7 to 19.8 cm* The tlrills may be classiGed accordiog to four 
distinctive base ty|icS| via: (i) Flat base— 4 specimens (pi. 28 
(£) pointed base—2 spccimenfl (pL 28 n% o^); (3) rotmded-stem base — 
1 specimen (pi. 28*'); (4) ronnded base— 1 specimen (pi. 28i')* With 
the e:cception of the pointed-base epecimena which are almost 
rhooiboidal when viewed endwise^ all the drills are lenticular in cross 
section. 

Three of the drills show decided wear and polish from attrition to the 
point end. Presumably these drills were used for the boring of the 
tubular pipes and other stone objects. 

Stone drills of the types described above may bo duplicated from 
other Adcna sites, 

corrsa 

Copper reel gorget or breaslplute* — A copper reel-shaped gorget 
(pi. 25fl) was found associated with a piece of woven fabric (pi. 256) in 
feature 34. Tlio te^tUe remains were disco vored under the gorgotp 
preserved by tho copper salts. It is described under the category^ 
“Textile Remains.” 

The copper gorget is sliglidy convex with two boles bored near the 
center. The convex side was found facing upward. It is 14.2 by 10 A 
cm. across Uic wdngs and averages a little over 0-1 cm. thick. Tho two 
center boles— 0.4 cm. in diameter and 3.7 cm. apart — were drilled 
from tho convex surface onJyi These Iioles do not show' any w^eor at 
the edgeSp such as one would expect if the gorget had been suspended 
by the holes for any length of time. 

Webb and Haag (1947, p. 100) list copper gorgets as a trait (No. 221) 
not heretofore acknowledged as belonging to Adcna. 

In the diagrammatic representation of the outline forms of the reels 
by Webb (1941, p. 208) p this copper reel falls in the simplest category. 
It is likely that this particular reel shape was copied after the earlier 
atone pattern (Webb, 1941. pp* 213-215). 

Copper beads, — All the 708 copper beads were found in fitrings 
associated with other remains in nine of the mound features. Fre¬ 
quently the string holding the bcada together was preserved by the 
salta emanating from the copper* Some of the beads w*ere badly 
corroded and cemented together. Occasionally a fragment of bone 
from a burial was also preserved in a feature otherwise barren of 
skeletal material. 

On the basis of dimensjonal suEoSp at least nine size types (pi. 25e, 
upper) may be segregated. As many as three bead sizes occurred in 
a feattiro. The beads ranged from 0.2 to 2.1 cm. m lci>gLli aitd from 0.2 
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to 1 .0 cm. in wadth {outside diameter). The holes ranged from 0.1 cm. 
in diameter to 0.5 cm. The largest and heaviest beads recovered 
were found in feature 34, repreflented by 60 beads of a string of 169, 
These beads were quite thick ami solid 'ailh somewhat bulged sides. 
They average 1.0 cm. wide with holes of 0.5 cm. in inside diameter, 
and 0.6 cm. in length. The smallest beads were recovered in a string 
of 61 heads from feature 38. These average 0.2 cm. mde with holes 
of 0.1 cm. in diameter. They were 0.2 cm. in length. With the 
exception of some long heads, the rest of these artifacts range between 
these extremes, width and length matching within 0,1 cm. and the 
wall thickness measuring from 0.05 to 0.1 cm. The exceptional beads 
mentioned arc from a string of long beads recovered from feature 41. 
They are 2.1 cm. long, with an outside diameter of 0.05 cm. and a 
hole diameter of 0.4 cm. The ends, viewed in cross section, aiti well 
overlapped; the sides are flat and the orifices are oblong or somewhat 
squared. 

The copper heeds in the Natrium colivction show as much as a 
quarter circumference of overlap. Each bead apparently had been 
smoothed and the rough edges had been grouiul down. As a final 
touch, tho beads were placed on an anvil with the hole flat and beaten 
just enough to bulge the sides. Naturally, since the aboriginal copper 
worker did not have any stamp or die from which to blueprint and 
reproduce hia hood, each of these had to be iiidlvidually and pains¬ 
takingly manufactured. 

Webb and Snow (1945, pp, 09"1OO), who list copper beads as Adena 
trait No. ISl, cldm tliat sheet copper was rolled into hollow' cylinders 
and cut into varying bead lengths from "0.25 inch to 1.5 inches.'* 
Presumabl}' the bead sectious wore cut with stone sawa, evidence of 
which w'as not found in the mound. IVlitle this process of mauulacture 
from large, rolled sheets may ha ve been used In some cases, the w'riter, 
after a study of the Natrium beads, is iuebued to accept Bache and 
SatterLliwalte’s (1930, p. 14) assumption that in this case the beads 
were made . .by robing strips of thin copper of the desired sisc." 

The copper beads, according to a sample study made by Dr. George 
Ellingcr of the National Bureau of Standards,** were not cold-worked 
OS commonly supposed. They were manufactured over a range of 
moderately elevated temperatures, as indicated by mclallographic and 
metallurgical study. That the archeologist will have to reorient his 
t hinki ng about primitive American copper work is n conclusion also 
drawn previously by Wilson and Sayre (1935, pp. 109-112), 
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II14CELLANBOUB 

Beadn: 

B^ne beads .—^Boiio bc^ade^ relatively Bcaroe in Iho Adeim eomplei, 
are represented from Natrium Mounrl by a string; of 33 disk beads 
(pi. 25c) recovered from across the knees of a burial in feature 46» 
These beads, very crumbly and poorly preserved, were made of flat, 
smoothed bone, presumably of mammal. The average bend is 1,6 cm. 
in diameter and 0.3 cm. thick. The circumferences are not perfectly 
circular, and tho thicknesses range between 0.2 and 0.4 cm. The 
holes, which are often slightly ovoid in shape, appear to have been 
bored from both sides. Their diameters are slightly over 0.4 cm, 
and less than O.S cm. 

Bone beads ore an .\dena trait (No. 160) according to Webb and 
Snow (1045, p. 06). 

Pearl and shell beads. —'Thirty-six pearl and two shell beads were 
found draped over a Natrium Mound burial (feature 40). These 
beads arc represented by sLx dimensional sizes as listed below. All 
were drilled from both sides. These beads ivere strung on the same 
cord with copper beads (pi. 25e, lower). The copper salts from the 
tatter stained the outer surfaces of these beads. 


Tab Li: 1.—Bcadf*/rmri a 


Kuubef ol 
bwdH 

OdillflSilCi 

ilbLTTHtflf 

DImwEpt 

M«i 

rrtJc^iun Of 
incdjBfi l4S:gtb 


Vm. 


1^. 

3 

as 

Q.4 

as 

IQ 

A 

,3 

A 

6 


A 

A 

13 

.5 

.3 

A 

a 


.» 


2 

p* 

A 

14 

3ft 





Tho first five dirnensieQal sisieij of beads, round and flattoned-round 
beads^ were appareritly made from frcsli^wator poarls. They 

present a ran^o of dianictors from 0,4 to 0.0 cm, with a tbi^^kDess of 
0.4 to O.S cm. The Iasi group of 2 beads of the tubular type were 
made from the columella of large, unidentified marine gastropod 
sheila. All the beads are fair in premiervation, although a few arc 
badly exfoliated and partially dusintegrated* 

Pearl beads are quite rare in the Adena complex. Columnar or 
tubular shell beads made from the columella of large gastropods ara 
more freqiirutly encountored in burial associations (Webb and Snow, 
1945, p. 09). 
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BariU One barite bead {pi. 25(i) ^vaa recovered from feature 

61. This bead is a flat circular disk perforated from both sides. Its 
diameter is ) J cm. It is of uneven thickness, varying between ex- 
tretnes of 0.2 and 0.7 cm. The bole, Lmpcrfectly drilled and centered, 
is 0,5 cm. in diameter. Barite beads ore apparently a new Adena 
trait, although Webb and Snow (l&45,p. 90, trait Xo. 130) note Uml 
there have been aboriginal attempts to make beads of barite. 

TTorJted hones—A fragment 10.3 cm, long and 2.4 cm. wide of 
worked mammal bone was found associated with feature 46, a burial. 
This piece, 0.6 era. thick, is plano-convex in cross section. Both ends 
of this object have been broken. One end narrows eomew'hat, as 
though for a point. Despite the checks and condition of poor preser¬ 
vation, it is evident that the bone had been w'ell finished, judging from 
the polish on the surfaces. There is a small area of red oebrelike 
stain on the flat undersurface. An over-all patchy discoloration of 
black matter ia also prtstmt. The origin of the latter was not ascer¬ 
tained. 

Another worked-bono artifact, represented by a small handful of 
extremely brittlo bono fragments, was found in association adth 
feature 35, a burial. Three aecUotia of the specimen total 10 cm. in 
length when pieced together. Two fragments show polish. Since 
the condition of the sped men is so fragmentary, there k some question 
regarding its form and probable use. 

Bear enrtine tooth . — Ono fragmentary bear canine tooth was found 
associated with a cache of blades in feature 21. This tooth fragment, 
a little over 2 cm. long, represents the crown only. Unfortunately, no 
evidence of work can be discerned on it. However, its prcsenco is 
significant since Webb and Snow (1945, p. 334) claim that no per¬ 
forated or cut animal teeth are found in Iho Adena complex. 

Worked coat ,—rectangular piece of hard coal, 1.5 by 1.3 by 0,4 
cm., was found in the center of one of the boa<l strings associated with 
a copper reel in featuro 34 (fig. 24/0. The eotd seems to have been 
carefully trimmed. There was no way of didcmiLning exactly how 
this object eould have been ticfl to the string of copper beads, since 
holes for suspension or other indications of fastening are absent. 

White pe&bics.—Sixty-eight white quartr. pebbles wore found as¬ 
sociated with a burial in feature 47. These pebbles were found in a 
little area about IH indies in diameter, as though they had been con¬ 
tained in a bag. The pebbles tlo not appear to be of any distinctive 
kind, being very similar to those gathered on any beach or stream 
bank. With the exception of two larger pebbles, they measure about 
0.9 cm. long with proportionate widths and thicknesses. The two 
larger pebble are 2.0 cm. long. It k highly probable that these peb¬ 
bles may have been contained in a bog of some kind os had been men- 
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tioncd) or perbaps in some more solid contsiner equally vulnerable to 
decay- William C- Mills (19IS, pp. 366-S69) reports the finding of 
pebbles about the same 8*2©! which wore recovered in the hollow of 
copper boatatonos and copper cones at Tremper Mound. The use of 
the pebbles is problematical. They may have formed port of a set of 
appurtenances, such os fetishes, for promoting the pcisonal welfare of 
the owner. 

Natural Aandatone pendant, — A single-holed flat, ovate stone was 
found unasBOciateJ in the mound fill. This specimen is quite smooth 
and lacking in sharp and abrupt edges, as though it had been water- 
worn. A hole, l.l cm. wide, was perforate<l from ono aide only, taper¬ 
ing to a diameter of 0.9 cm. on the reverse side. There is some doubt 
regarding tho origin of the hole, since its inner dimensions are slightly 
belled out, a phenomenon not usually encountered in drilled holes. 
Even the striae one normally finds in drilled holes are absent. Con¬ 
sidering this piece of sandstone from all points, it appears that it may 
have been a naturally perforated, water-worn pebble which either moy 
have attracted tho curiosity of the mound builder or was casually in¬ 
cluded in Uie mound fill. 

Pottery , — Fragments of what were^ originally tw’o email sherds 
iiientified by James B, Griflm *' as Fayette Thick ware were found in 
square N13E3 at an elevation of 2.2 feet from datum. These sherds 
were not associated with other artifacts or feature data, and may 
have been accidentally included in tho mound fill. The pottery is 
reddish brown in color, 1.3 cm. thick, heavdy tempered with coarse 
fragmentary stone particles and very friable. The outer surface 
bears cord-marked impressions while the inner surface shows a slight 
roughening. Griffin (in Webb and Snow, 1945, p. 244) suggests that 
Fayette Thick pottery, an Adena trail (ibid., p. 102, No. 200), may 
be equated with an early manifestation of the Adena complex. 

Potters, odd frcffmenlta.—A small fillet of gritr-temfjered potteiy 
was found in the excavation spoils. This fillet, 2-5 cm. long, was evi¬ 
dently finger-mudeled. It is dark red in color, rather coarse in texture, 
and does not seem to have been subjected to firing, judging by its 
softness. 

Another larger piece of hand-modeled light-hrowTi day, f^ioned 
into an oblong shape, w-as found in the mound fill. It is urffired ^d 
coarsely sand-tempered. The specimen is 6-0 cm. long, 3,5 cm. wide, 
and 2.0 cm. thick. Tha surfacea which have not been broken or other- 
wise eroded are rudely smoothed as though this artifact had been 
consciously modeled into shape. Smeo tlus object was found in the 
mound fill, nothing definite con bo said concemiDg it, except that it 
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seems to belong to the clossof so-called Poverty Point typo pioblemat- 
ieal clay objccta found to range in time from Tcbefuncte to the Coles 
Creek stage in Louifliano (Ford and Qxiimbyj 1945, pp- 31-32). 
These, Uoa'ever, were fired. 

ShelU .—One largo piece of shell was found iu feature 4G. This 
flhell is a fresh- water tnufisol shell of local origin. 

Several other fragments of local fresh-water mussel sheila were 
found iiv mound featurea and in the mound fill. 

These shells may have been worked, although they are so fragmen- 
tarv that certain identification cannot be made. 

Textile remains^ —Ono solitary fragment of woven textile (pi. 256) 
was preserved by the copper salts from a copper gorget found in featuro 
34. Tliis bit of fabric, 8 by 12 cm,, presumably the remnant of a 
larger e.\amplo of textile art, lay under the gorget, assuming the out¬ 
line shape of the latter in its preservation. The warp and weft cords 
are both dislinct enough to make the Identification of the weave. 
The warp cord was the poorer preserved of the two cords. The type 
of weave is called “plain twining” according to Miner (193<), p. ISO, 
fig. 3) and “single twined weave” according to Webb and Funkhouser 
(1931, p. 3S3, fig. 84). 11 is a very simple weave. Single heavy warp 

cords are held in pandlcl position by lighter paired weft cords which 
pass at right angles to the warp, ono cord on either side. The warp 
cords are hountl close together by the weft cords, which in this 
oxample arc 0.3 cm. apart from center to center. The weft cord, a 
little less than 0.1 cm. in diameter, is composed of two atnmds w'hicli 
are twisted in a clockwise direction. The coarser warp corui, about 
0,15 cm. in diameter, Becma to have been made from one atmnd 
twisted slightly in a counterclockwise direction. The weft cord is 
the stronger and more flexible of the two cords. This pliant cord may 
have been made from the silky fibers of a species of milkw^eed (Carey, 
in Webb, 1941, p. 187), altbougli this is purely conjectural thinking, 
since no analysis of the cord was made. The coarser structure of tlie 
warp strands indicates that another kind of material was used,although 
it is also unidentified. 

There is a small 3-hy-e-cni. patch OP Iiupresaion of light furlike ma¬ 
terial extending along the width edge of this piece of textile. It is of 
parchment t hinness. 11 may have been a bit of the hide of some small 
furred maiumai. 

One of the cords of the hoavier ctipper heads is especially notewtn-thy, 
since it represents a deviation from tlie commoner cordage type found 
at Natrium Mound, It is composed of two strands of vegetal ma¬ 
terial twisted together in a counterclockwise direction, forming a cord 
0,15 cm. thick, A third single stiaad (O.iU cm. thick) of the same 
fibrous material is wound around the heavier cord in a clockwise 
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direction. The stranda of the cord arc twisted approximately five 
turns to the centimeter, while the outside strand is wound ap- 

proxunatelj one and a half turns to the eemtimoter. 

Fragments of cords of another kind of material were found preserved 
by the copper beads. These cords, up to approximately 0.4 cm* 
thick^ appear to have been made of airigle b trips of hidcp laterally 
compressed and rolled to form rounded thongs. The identification 
of the cord substance is not certain^ since nnfortimalciy it lias not been 
analyzed by a specialist at this wTJting. 

gL-UMARY OF THE A-RTIFACTS 

Some of the artifacts arc especially significant since they represent 
new^ classes of objects to be added to the material irajt list of the 
Adentt complex* This seems to be the Erst recorded instance of an 
ofiigy bird&tono from an A den a mound. True excavated boalstones 
were also not heretofore recorded for Adena. Several of the re(x>vercd 
objects are rarely mentioned for this culture, such as pearl beads and 
the copper reel goi^et. For a mound of Lhis size, Lb ore appeared to 
be a comparative wealth of artifactual remains. 

An unusual number of celts and hemispheres were recovered. The 
celts, of wliidi a good proportion were of hematite, were largely of the 
rectangular or oblong-poll type, in contrast to the rounded *^pole end*' 
celts more commonly fountl on Adena village The majority of 

the hemispheres were of hematite of w'hich one had a concavity on the 
Eat surface* 

Three tubular pipes and one modified tubtilar pipe were recovered, 
which strengthen the cultural link probabilities and possible temporal 
coincidence of Natrium Mound with an early HopowcU culture 
(Tremper Mound in Ohio)^ as Webb and ]Qaag {1947, p* 93) have 
similarly suggested for the Fisher site. There are indications that the 
tubular pipes were smoking pipes. 

Of note also the grooved silt-stono tablet w^hich w^as found in di¬ 
rect association w'ith an oblong piece of faceted hematite. This poses 
another more probable usage of the^ grooved tablets which have been 
commonly called whetstones, bone awl sharpeners, etc. 

Metailucgical analysis of one of the copper beads sbowa that a kind 
of metallu!^ Was practiced by the prehistoric Indians at Natrium. 
The metal was worked hot which runs counter to conimon supposition,. 

In comparing the “selected developmental traits" from Natrium 
Mound with Webb's (Webb and Snow, 1945, p, 213) chronological bar 
chart, it is seen that eight of the Natrium Mound material culture 
traSia cover a wide span ranging from early Adena to middle Hopewell. 
Two trails (grooved axes and flat subrcetangular stone celts) are listed 
as artifacts of early Adena; cones, reels of stone and ooppar^ are listed 
Boor?!—S pJ- 
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aa artifacts of early Hopewell and Adena; and three traits, including 
a bear cntiine tooth, use of copper objects and effigy atJatl weights, 
are categorized aa artifacts of middle Hopewell. Tubular pipes are 
also listed rs early Adena artifacts, but they are of the constricted 
month-piece type, while the Natrium Mound specimens are of the 
blocked-end type. However, considering the total a^mblage, as e?c- 
empliOed by the Fortney Mound on the same chart, Natrium Mound 
is certainly an Adena site. There is a lack of the more tj'pically Ilnpc- 
wellian traits, such as ear spools, obsidien, huniau effigies, mica, etc. 

Likewise, tbe Ending of coues and boalstoues on the Fisher site 
(TfVebb and Haag, 1047, pp. 8S-89),^ like the stone pipes, points to 
probable contemporaneity of Natrium hfound with this late Adena site 
and to posaiblo dose cultural association witli the Tremper Mound, 
an early Hopewell site. 

Ill short, so far as can be ascertained from the artifacts themselves, 
following the established precedent of comparing link traits and 
associations, we must deduce from the evidence that Natrium Mound 
is a late temporal manifostatlou of the Adena culture. 

SUMMARY 

The following trait list Bummaiises, in tabular form, tlio Adena 
cultural traits ” for Natrium Afound. These traits have been men¬ 
tioned above in the course of describing the explorations, features, 
aud artifacts. The place of their occurrence in tbe> mound is given 
following the trail item. 

Seventy-four of the traits correspoud. In general, to those already 
published. Natrium Afound has contributed II new traits which 
have been provisionally appende<l to the list. It is evident that 
Webb and Hoog (1947), in adding new material to the rather compre- 
heusivo tabulation drawm up by Webb and Snow (ld4f»), realized that 
the additioa of new traits to an already compiled and classified list 
complicated it. It is to be expected that at some future time these 
additional data will have to be incorporated under their rightful places 
in the various subheadings of the Adena summary. 

ADlfiJfA TRAIT LIST, NATRIUM MOUND 

UOUKD AKD BURtAL TR.MTS 

No. 

MokUad cdnkal. 

MouDd in ckrculAr eneJoaure^ 

13;^ Motukd shqvD Btratigrapl^yi 
14^ PHmar>^ mound oontains riiidtlen. 

15, S(;i?ondiiry and Into flcetloiis of iiiound bidlt of ^lerik sravutlj clirtli, 

15p Mdumd showa ludivIduiU lond^ of darib. 

" It h \,j Wtblb Uhl lliiME CIW7> dut b<i*tiKiiMss baTB in orliifl earlkr tlwi sit, 

Compflbd fftnn llw tmH lUt far lb« Adtoin Minpiot dnivu up hy W^bb and fiiwv and W«bb uhI 

I£mic imn. 
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No. 

21- Fired areas on ttioiuid aurface. 

22. Primary purpose of mound to cover burials, 

23. Mound built by ittcrementa as bLirlala wuf& added. 

24. €oi[?istnicdoDal(?J use of stone- Featured. 

25. Horiaontal log tou^bs built on barlc-^iovcTed clay floor* Feature 43(7)* 

2fi. Single log rectangle about body. Featiirofl 43* 

37^ Subflcier pit dug below earth surlacc. Feature 2S. 

38. Eftrth embrnthment around subfloor plti Feature 28. 

40. Mound erected over subfljocr pit- 
54. Clrcu'Ear fire bosios. 

5$* Pire basins with burned stoDos. Features 13, 12^ 40* 

03, CrematiOBa, total;i left in aitu. Features 37, 44. 

70. Cremftled remaitiid fedeponited with biuisis. Ftaturco 34, 40, 40, 

72. Communal deposit of cremated romAlas. Feature 37. 

73. Artifacts burned with the body. Features 21(7), 32, 41j 44, 40(7). 

74. Unburnod artifacts placed with redepoeited cremations. 

75. Artifacts intentionally mutila&edC!) when deposited with cromatiocs* 

Features 2|^ 45. 

76. Cremated remnins accompanied by red oehTe+ Features 37, 40, 41. 

77* Body extended burial. Features 45, 48* 50. 

73* Body extended in log tomb, siu^y. Feature 43. 

8L -Multiple ertended burials in aatne grave. Features 33, 35, 40, 

Important central graves. Feature 2S(7). 

83, Vm of bark in graves. Features 5j 34, 40 h 41, 40. 

84, Use of puddled clay ui graves. Feature 49. 

85. Tied ochre on ftkelet&nf^. Feature 40. 

86. Red oehre, lumps or gniQuIes In mound- Features 7, 12, 14, 15, 21, 22, 25, 

28, 34, 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 46, 49. 

87« Red oebra on artifacts. Features 4, 22, 25i 49+ 

89+ Graphite to gravoa. Features 20, 46. 

02. Burial of Isolated skull* Features 32, 36, 5L 

96, Skelelona bundled. Features 39, 42, 47, 49, 

ARTIFACT TRAm 

97. Blanks, tliiit. Features 25j 3-lp 4L, 43, unaasociated Hnd. 

98- Celts, hint. Fiiatuie 5L 

lOl- Leaf-shaped blades or knives. Features 4, 12(7), 20, 21, 34, 35* 40, 41, 43, 
51, unassoelatcd fiuda. 

102. Leaf-shaped bladort deposJtetl in cache- Features 4, 17, 21, 22, 32, 40, 

103. Stenmied piujeeliie points dcpfidted in VAche. Feat urea 4, 25, 40, 

101- Projectile points, stciu with paralJcl sides. Features 4, 21, 28, 34, 35, 

41, 43, 51. 

106- Projectile points, side nnlehed* Futures 30* 41* 

107+ Dnilfl and reomemH Features 21, 35, 38, 40, 46, 5L 
110. Scrapers, side, flint* flake. Feature 20. 

112* Gorget* reel ehaped- LTnassociabed find- 

114. Gorget* oemikeclcd, rectangular base. Unassooiated And, 

115. Gorget* Rat (triangular)* Feature 26. 

U6* Gorgetft conLcally perfomted from one aide only^ Unaseociated finds and 
Feature 21- 

117. Pipes, tubular (blocked end). Features 43, 46. 

122. Stone balls. Featum$ 20^ 46. 
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123. CeLtSj gmtiiic and other igenoas mk, Foatiirea 20^ 25, 35, 4Dj 43, 44, 46, 61. 

124. Gelto, hematite. Features 6, 20, 21, 35, 41^ 43, 46, 49. 

126. Hammoratones, fimt coocrotiona and Bandetonei. Features 3S, 41 p 46, 49» 

imbaaoclated Onda. 

127. Abradluj^ atonea. Fcatiiro# 35i 40, 46. 

130. Hcmiapherear limestone, aandetooe. Features 44, 46. 

131p Hemiaphere^, barito. Feature 46- 

132. HcmiBpheJ^e^^ hematite. Features 20, 21^ 25, 40, 43. 

134. Peatle ( 1 ). Feature 7* 

l37i CoucfetloikE or fosslldi. Unasaoeiated huda. Feature 4^. 

139. cuplike. Features 4, 46, 46, 50. 

142. Tablet. 5 , reetsTiRular (see trait No+ 229 ]^ 

160. Beads, iKine. Feature 46. 

163. Teeth, aiiima]. Feature 2]. 

1GT» Spatula, flat banc scettonB^ Features 35, 46. 

I73r Shell spoons (7). Features 12, 20, 35, 46. 

177, rearl l^sds. Featuns 40. 

175. Cylintlrical shell beada. Feature 40, 

ISL Beads, toIIlhI copper^ FeatUTes 5, 15, 16, 22, 32, 34, 3S, 40, 41. 46, 49. 

200, Fayette Thick potteryp Unaasoelated firsd. 

210. Plain twiaing ttextile). Feature 34. 

219, PspOp modified tubiilar« Peatura 4L 
22L Copper goriget or hreastplAte. Feature 34. 

229. WhotstoncB, sandstoEie (seo also trflJt Ko. 142)^ Features 7, 32, 35, 40, 46, 43. 

NEW ARTIFACT TRA1T3 

The follovi-ing artifnci; traits recovered from Natrium Mound wore 
not heretofore listed os Adeiia imits. They are pro^-iaionally added to 
the end of Webb and Hanf,'’B (1947, p. lOO) list. New mound and 
burial traits are also included, 

TliretHquartcr grooved asr. Feature 40. 

Boatetone^ perforated and excavated. Feature 2L 
Dirdatone. Feature 44. 

Baritn b^ad. Feature 51. 

Workod-coal object. Feature 34. 

White quarts pebbloa aHsoeiatcd la burial. Feature 47« 

Battered or faceted lumpa and pieces of hematite. Features 25, 32, 35^ 37, 
4l^ 43, 44, 46, 46. 

Depoak of manganese dioxide. Feature 44. 

SEoomurphie figuron Feature 34. 

Pellet fn tubular pipt, Feat urea 43, 46. 

Mound situated on tezraee not aubject to overflow, 

NaturnUy the traits enumerated above arc only representative of 
the burial complex, since there were certainly hosts of other more 
destruclible items now loat to us* The burial complex, in turn, can be 
only selectively representative of the total cultural complex. 

CONCLUSION 

This mouud is but one of the many tumuli origmally found ou the 
West Vir^nia aide of the Ohio River. It is feared that with the 
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mc!rcnj?ing encroiichmont of industry on tho shores of this riyer, the 
remaining evidences of ai>original occupation will be destroyed there. 
Unfortunately our record of al>original earthworks in West Viipuia, 
like the rest of the archeological record in the State, is very meager and 
wanting in detail. None of the earthworks recorded by Cyrus Thomas 
(1SD4) for West Virginia comprise an adequate fount of information. 
They arc characlerisied by terse and brief comments which only serve 
to whet the appetite of the research worker and interested student. 
In truth, many of tiie earthworks described in the nincteeinth century 
seem scarcely to dcser^'c the distinction of being oven partly explored/^ 
Even if the data from Natrium Atound were unimportant^ wo ooulil at 
least remark that those data, as well os the exploration, were reason- 
ably complete. 

Katrium ^[ound was on one of the greatest highways in the East, Ihc 
Ohio River. The latter oifered to tie prehiatoric aborigines an easy 
route of access into the more distant regions. Wehb recognises two 
centers of Adcna occupation, the nrain concentration on the Scioto 
River in lower Ohio and the other, the ksaer known, on the Kanawha 
River near Charleston, W* Va, (Webb and Snow^ 1Q4S). There 
seems to have been another concentration, albeit a minor one if the 
body of evidence is conclusive, at Moundsvillcs or Grave Crock in 
West Virginia. Some 47 tumuli and evidences of an corihen wall have 
been located there by De Hass (n. d.) and Henncn (I909j p. 12), 

On the basis of the evidence. Natrium Mound reprwionU a singk 
cultural occupation. The few unassociated finds (potlcijj gorgeta^ 
etc.) in the mound fill do not represent strong exceptions to ibis state¬ 
ment. Grounding our evidence on comparative cultural traits, wc 
deduce lliat thb earthwork m related to the group of sites classified by 
Webb (Webh and Snow, 1945, p- 219) as late Adena. In this group 
are represented, among otbcrSp the Beech Bottom Mound, the Fortney 
Mound, the classic Adena Mound, an<l the Fisher site 0^’^hb and 
Haag, 1947). Unfortunately, the aboriginal dwelling place at 
Natrium could not be located. 

Webb (Webb and Snow, 1945, p. 210) asserts that there appear to 
be sites of both early and late Adcna in Ohio and Kentucky, while 
West Vii:ginia sit^ appear to be laic Adena. To the iiypothcsis that 
AVest Virginia mound sites seem to be late in terms of W^ebb's analy'sLs, 
we offer Natrium Mound as further corroboration. It sounds plauai- 
ble to assume that Natrium Mound may have been a culturally 
peripheral structure, both figuratively and literally. A cultural Jag 
seems to have carried it welt into early Hope well iinu^. This is 
reflected in the presence of such HopeweUian traits as the birds tone 


^T^Ktrljim Mound trad Bottoui MoUQd (Svbfl bM aAt1aUiwaE[«, 19^) m tiri onl^ maoDd^ Iq 
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anti thtt oscavated boats tone ^ occurring apparently ooutemporane- 
Dusly \v{ih objecte of patently Adcna type. On the other hand, 
arlifactnaJ remains of wbal has been oaJlod early Adena typo Ant 
subrcctangular stone celtflp grooved elonea) are also included in the 
list of traits from Nnirium. Granting that Lhise may have been 
survival traits, we are confronted here with the fact that we have a 
curious assemblage of mixed items, all presumably within one tem¬ 
poral horizon. It is hoped that in the future we will be able to make 
further a^-essmonifl of this problem with more archeological explora¬ 
tion of the upper Ohio drainage. 

In terms of chronologies. Willoy (1949^ fig. 0) places the dato of the 
Adiiuia horizon roughly about A* D. 400 snceeeded by ITopewel],**^ 
Natrium Mound represents a culture status (Burial Mound I Stage) 
that was midway between the first sprin^ngs of an agricultural and 
ceramic-using aboriginal phme and one that was agTic-uitural and 
ceramic-using of more complex cultural order. 

Apparently the practice of erecting tumuli over the dead was already 
w'ell establialied by the time Natriain ilouud was buOt. We assume 
that the conatruction of such earthworks had a religious and ceremonial 
significancop The erection of burial mounds necessitated social co- 
operation^and a dependable means of food supply necessary for a 
sedentary population. The varied disposition of the dead at Natrium 
Mound does not speak for any strict uniformity. Tins may have 
arisen from the possibility that modes of burial accorded the deceased 
differed w lib the place of tlie individual in hia society. Even with the 
paucity of akcletal evidence^ there arc indications from the remaii^ 
that the individuals represented must have been largely part of the 
adult popnlatioUi The few remains that could be identified m to 
sex w^ere male. The bigldy specialized burial erjuipagc^ indudiug 
weapons of the bunt| warfare, and ceremouisl objocta* also strongly 
suggest masculine activitiea. Wo infer from this that there was 
probably some kind of social, religious, and/or military hierarchy 
among the Natrium Mound aborigiues. Apparently such institu- 
tionalizod practices were not out- of the ordinary for people of the 
Adena culture^ 

The construction of Natrium Mound was tindoubtcdly premedi¬ 
tated and planned well in advance. FoDowing the apparent stripping 
of the topsoil, there waa laid dov^“n a stratum of yellow loamy earth. 
In the approximate center of the area was dug a sublloor pit over 
which a primary mound wns erected. The latter contained the 

^ Aucrdlat I* Q*U! or ibc Oiid^ of Uw ftwnX CRfbon-ll IflU (Arnold nJUS 1951^ pp, 

tha IfanponJ HfiUkLAH (or uid A dou la rorowL E mi wiLh I hi hikh onSof ^ Meaner 

hr tNU (Awld Uid T^ttby, IStf), mi «rlj aopaweli dMi prie»dtikf ihnX «r 

Adrti4 S Tkmnd frith •Ohw tkapt]elBm by apeeklttB In tt» licbt ef vbat a khhVB hi Adimii 
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greater portion of tho feature^ found m Uio DiouinL Oiio of iho clia- 
tinguifihmg criteria of this inner woimd waa the presence of gray^11 
heaps of rather loose texture rcsombliiig inbccfl ash depoaita* Theso 
deposits ^'ore ifivnrinhly hummock^haped in profy(% They were con- 
celvahly the product of creniations and fires at tie mound site. Over 
the top of the primary mound was addtnl another heaping of earthy 
called in this report the secondary mound. The latter did not add 
much materially to oi4r data, other than tio inference that the soil 
eoema to have been collected from immfHUately around the tumuJus 
creating a kind of moat or ditch of appreciable width. 

No aboriginal earth quarries were observed in the near vicinity, 
although a portion of the present modern gravel pit could have been 
used. No noticcahle rise in elevation was present at the site above 
the geuend terrace level w hich could have been taken advantage of in 
th 0 erect ion of Natrium Mound. The lat ter was located on t he t errace 
abovo tlic flood bottomj apparently in keeping with a recognised 
custom. Tlio aborigines must have realized that the occasional river 
flooda inundating the bottom terraces w'ould have destroyed or dam- 
agc<l their funerary alruolutea. Thja phenomenon of mound location 
on the second or tldrd river terraces seems to be quite general. Cyrus 
Thomas (1894, p. 4136) has made reference to this practice on the 
Kanawha River in West Virginia. 

The escftvation technique and equipment employed at Natrium 
Mound proved to bo unusually satisfactory, 11 le bulldozer, substi¬ 
tuted for the horse and scoop shovel ordinarily used, was certainly the 
most e;vpedient piece of equipment available. To carry on an exca¬ 
vation of tills earthwork with only four regular workmen in the 
number of 20 ihy^ allotted for the job w'ould certainly not have netted 
the results obtained by slower mclliods. Indeedp the time would 
surely have run out long before tbo completion of the excavation. 

Once the features—of wdiich 51 are recorded—were e.xposcd, they 
were carefully examinedp chartcilp anti pholograplied. Particular 
attention was paitl to changes in soil composilion and soil samples 
were taken of each roJigc of demarcation. l^iboTfttory examination 
of tho soil Bumplea yielded pertineot informatiou which otherwise 
would have gone undetected. Especially revealing were the analyses 
for the available bone phosphate, disclosing that ihere were more 
burials than originally accounted for by osscoua material alone. 

No elaborate structural tombs, or indications of post molds sug¬ 
gesting houses, were found. Although it was expected that there 
may have been post molds iu the b&aal layer, the search for them 
proved fruitier. 

Salvaged from the possibility of total loss to aichcology, Natrium 
Mound represents a further contributiou to our knowledge of the 
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burinl phoBo of the Adena culture. The archeological eTidenoc pro- 
aented in this report permits ub to erdargo tlie scope of our under¬ 
standing relntivo to what must have been a highly dynamic order of 
cultural change in the life of Jate Aden a man. 

APPENDIX 1 

ANALYSES OF SOIL SAMPLED AND KrlNERAL ilATERIALa 

Soil samples .—Thirty sod samples from various ports of Natrium 
Mound were sent to the Department of Agriculture for examination 
and analysis. These samples were checked for the available phos¬ 
phate present^ the pTT value^ and the textural terminology as recog¬ 
nized by the soil apcciallsts. The available phosphates tested for are 
the bone or calcium phosphates which were graded according to the 
amount present in each sample in five degrees of concentration. They 
were /eie* Tnsdium, hi^h^ and e€ry hiyh. Since the preserva¬ 

tion of artifactual and skeletal material depended^ in large partj upon 
whether or not tlio eoU was acid or basic (acid soil is a noiorioualjr poor 
medium for the preservation of organic material), it waa determined 
to get on analysis of the pH factor or the hydrogen ion value. Remem¬ 
bering that a pi I value of 7.0 is neutrah values above lids figure con¬ 
stitute a basic or alkaline medium, while values below pH 7.0 are acid. 
For the sake of uniformity^ it was deeided io have a soil experi^a 
identification of the textural quality of the samples. The archeolog¬ 
ical importance of the anal^'sis for hone phospliate has been demon¬ 
strated with great success in northern Europe (Clark, 1936* pp. 

What appcarcfl to bo the more important featural dam were sam¬ 
pled for soil analysis. All the red and yellovv ochre, whito lumps 
of material* and similar anomolous and extraordinary soils were saved 
for laboratory examination, Tln^o are more fully described latc-r. 

The whole of tho mound fill was acidic to a moderate JegreCi ranging 
in hydrogen ion concentrations from values of pH 4.S to pH 5.3. 
Till* general level of acidity frills closer to the lower figure, or higher 
acidity.^ One check sample of sterile sod taken outsido tho mound 
at ft depth of 3*0 feet below atake N2-0 gives a pH value of 5,6, It 

■ Tlat meLbLHj 44r4Riti m ibt fkcl Uwt In ireu oT inEciiv hLuiun HlthiiziCQX, ihK pta^fjbita santHit ol th« 
wa, Rwlni Id Uh dM&F oI dbearded iKHHe, tfliHifl ta b? COcflrtfljiibly Id^w thwi In jit™ menJy 
in Eiid^ aettkiiifist, ana mucti trlitwT Unn la t uw wmplet#] j thd botmdJ ^ BeEUeoHJit, It 

hai imu rottniJ, in furt, lOil ttm »a of an a»a at mAj eontaJn tsosU j u miah «i W l[Jnea 

Ute RvpcvtlfH3 rtuaiaialeai IAN. TPm S BapecUlciifUE Rf lefanf Jbf ptK4f4lAla Motenl (aUed 

■ pbof plmca wlilrfi h wnlTaJeil tn a ylrid of Hho peitmil of ptkof under Uie uLkm or cible icM 

at kitrmiUi Rripennat, Tft« M m eeh Ibh mettud of dq^rvonieaiiin^^ bvdM naE per- 

fom tb* iBiti Idin^r. 

T-mn SwedJfb idratliE^ O. Anbenlw OIHO), wbo 0 ¥-o1tw 1 tlu inotM, aiad i™ Si’ll flW?, ^Jw 
ap^hd ft Hjctmianr, an iTOttilod wilt SnErDdiado^ Milj lodiatfrH b> arotei*lj^r, 
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indicates very tow in avaiJable pliosphtite. Thb soil had a loam 
texture. 

Three samples were taken of basal deposits in features 14, 2S, and 
43i AH three w'^era very high in phosphate content^ the pH*s being 
4.5j 4.7, and 6.4, reaptictivi^ly. The soils wore classified testurally os 
loam and silt loam. Only featuro 43 Jii this group was a burial ivlth 
observable skeletal metariat. Tbc othens were a lens of red burned 
earth (feature 14) and the central pit (foalure 28), The test for 
pliospliate would seem to indicate whether or not akeUtal material 
had been present in a featm^e, making allowance for contajiiinaiion 
from extraneous sources. Presumably features 14 and 28 also repre¬ 
sent burials^ shown by the very high amount of phosphate preasont, 
undoubtedly the result of dismtegmkd and decayed bones. 

No doubt the majonty of, if not aU the rest of the features lacking 
skeletal materia^ T^'ore also burials. Frequently oU that remained 
of the osseous matter in undoubted bmials were a few bones for¬ 
tuitously preserved Isy copper salts. 

Gray^&il mmpU $.—^Encountered m the course of e.xcuvations w^ero 
pockets and lenses of grayish soil which seemed to have boon purposely 
deposited (fig, 19 A). 

The soil color ranged from gray to light browui, and was quite 
loose or Light-textured, unlike the more compact soil of the mound 
fill surrounding it. It bad the characteristics of mixed ashes and 
loamy earth with some included pebbles. It w^aa obviously not 
natural earth, such as that encountered in sterile soil zones. 

Beginning nt a depth of 4 feet from the top of the mound in the 
centorj the gray soil was found occurring in a sories of isolated and 
oonliguous lenses dowm to base ievcL It capped several features 
(Nos. 20, 30^ 34, 40, 41* 43). The greatest csoncentratiou lay in the 
eastern and northern areas. It b not known how much of the gray 
soil had been dbturbed by Wclb' intrusiv o excavation on the southern 
aide of the moiintL Although the demarcations betweeu lenses could 
be dbtingubhed since the gray soil was easily recognbublc, the rapid 
nature of the exploration forestalled any attempts to follow' them 
out at leisure. The body of gray soil observed covered 

feature 41. The soil ivas superimposed as a sort of blanket over a 
greater part of the yellow' loam layer* the prepared basal lai’^er of 
Natrium ^found. In no case did the loam lie above the gray soil. 
The latter soil^ for some Inexplicable reason^ cut ihix>ugh the loam 
Ln a portion of the east-central part of the mound base. 

Laboratory exainination atul analysis of four samples of gray soil 
showed that it was very Mgh in avaUable phosphate, indicating that 
it w'as heavily contaminated with this matter. All the specimen 
samples were acidic, the pi I values ranging from a pH 6,0 to pH 4.7. 
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The Kjxtures were those tcclinically described bs. either coarse sandy 
loam^ or coarae loajny satid- We bifer from tbe hi^h phoapliate con¬ 
tent that this soil probably" may baTe been part of cremation hearth 
sweepings^ or the product of some kind of combustion in which boriy 
matter played a part. It is iDtereating to note that a sample of soil ^ 
not gray soil^ found directly beneath one of the gray-soiJ layers^ 
contained 1 degree less phosphate content {high) (pH 4.6). We may 
surmise that there was some natural percolation of mincraUbcaring 
water in the mound. Hoot tendrils^ which were plainly Tisible during 
the course of the excavation, probably had much to do with tho coumo 
of the water*s percolation. 

Th^ prepared wiouihI A layer of yeUow aoil (fig- 19 a 

kind of almost iniperv'jous eterile loam, was uncoYcrocl at the base of 
the moundp lying directly beneath the gray-soil bed and the dark soil. 
The yellow soil was most frequently associated with the gniy soiL 
Tho formers like the lattor, was intentionally deposited for some 
purpose by the aborigines. Apparently it had been brought to the 
spot from elsowherCi probably from the riverhank, rince It did not 
occur naturally in the Unmediate vicinity. Almoat clay like in compo¬ 
sition, the yellow soil was mixed ^vith a moderate amount of pebbles. 
This deposit, outlined in tho couf^ of the e.vcavation^ averaged about 
S inchea thick. Its over-all tlncknese ranged from 6 to 10 inches with 
an ojttrenic thickness of 2 feet in a pit- Its elevation above the datum 
line was approximately 1.3 foet^ or ranging from 10 inches to 2 feet 
above datum. Viewed in ground plaUj. the bcMl, which occupied the 
central portion of tho mound^ wjis shaped like a constricted ovate, 
with two outliers of anmll knscs to the north and south of the main 
l>ody. The latter measured about 40 by 35 feet, the longer measure¬ 
ment being on the E-W a.vi@. Thera was an ovnl-slmped pocket of 
yellow loom 10 feet long and 5.5 feet w hlc in tho north css I part of the 
mound. This packet or pit^ which was basin-shaped in vertical seo- 
tion, extended into the subsoil for a depth of 2 feet. There wa^ a 
small heap of the same yellow soil 1.5 feot high to the immediate 
northeast of this pit. Underlying the prepared floor was sterile sub¬ 
soil Consisting of loose sandi^ and gravelly soil mixetl with inclusions 
of black shale. This soil is evidently part of the Ohio River terrace 
gravels. No intorvoning layer of humus or sod was visible between 
thft j^ellow soil and the subsoil. From this it may he inferred that 
the sod or humus was stripped from the mound area before tho floor 
was laid down. 

Laboratoiy examination indicates that the yellow loam (one 
sample) had a low' phosphate content^ and a pH of 4.5. It was tex* 
turally classed as coarse sandy loam^ The fact that the loam lacks 
phosphate to any d<^ee is not surpriamgjp since it appears to be 
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relatively pure and uncontaminated soil. The sterile and imdis- 
lurbed gravelly soil beneath the loam layer had evert a lesser amount 
of phosphate^ or rery few content accoixltng to aimtysb of one sample. 
It Ts^as classed as coarse loamy sand. Since clay soil such as the 
yellow loam is less permeable than a sam], it foUowa that the hardpan 
of yd low loara must have acted as a kind of hindrance to permeable 
solutions in the mound^ sealing off the more permeable subsoil fkom 
the mound proper. 

The reason for the occurrence of tbo pit and heap of yellow ^Ll on 
the mound periphery, as noted above, is not eertain. The soil was 
not naturally deposited, that much we are sure oL Vertical sections 
were carefully checked- It may be that the earth was dumped there 
originally, to be rctkposilcd later over the mound area. Specula Ling 
further, the pit may have been a kiiul of mixing trough where the 
loam was made more plastic for the preparation^ 

MfNHlHAb MATERIALS 

Graphite >—Approximately threc-quarterfl of a teacupful of black 
graphite granules was reoovererl from the ntound (feature 4fi)* These 
lumps vary from approrimatcly 0.7 cm. in sij^c to the cmtsistoncy of 
powder. Another small patch of graphite occurred in feiitura 44. 
Graphite is one of the Adana traits O^'^bh and Snow, 1945, p. 79). 
The clost'st recorded instance of the occur re i^co of this mineral in a 
related Adenn mound is at Beech Bottom, whore graphite was found 
as small grains or pebbioa, tho largest diameters vmyirag between 
O.S and l.Q erri^ 

Manganese rfioHde.—A small deposit of hluisli matter and associ¬ 
ated discolored earth, comprising about 2 tablespoonfuls, was re¬ 
covered from square N0E2, feature 44. Thk bluish deposit, upon 
cxaniination, proved to yield a manganese dioxide stain, apparently 
fireoutiting for its? color The occurrence of manganese dioxide from 
other related mounds is not rccoiiied to the writer’s knowledge* 
Presumably this mineral was intent ion ally placed in association wdlh 
other funerary materiaU It ^vas probably a paint derivalive* 

Rtd and yell&iff ochrt ^—lied and yellow ochre were found lu rela- 
lively great abunclancc in Natrium Mound. At least IS pounds of 
red ochre, and about 6 ounces of ydlow^ ochre were recovered from 
buriek and other features. Red oclirc seems to have boon a favorito 
mineral among iha Natrium Mound buildbecause traces as well 
as fairly large deposits were found throughout the tumulus. One of 
the heaviest (Icposits of this mineral was exposed in feature 4 (pi, 
24j), where it covered a cache of flint blades* 

Three oampW of red ochre w'ere tested from Natrium Mound by 
the soil specialists for phosphate content, acidity^ and toxturo. The 
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red ochre was found to bo pery high in phosphate content, on the 
acid aide ranging from pH valu^ of 4.5 to G.3, and loamy in texture. 
It was not iminediately determined by the anal^^is why the red 
ochre was so high in phosphate content. The po^lsibdity that it may 
have become contaminated from association with the phosphates of 
the feature should not be overlooked. However, in ™w of the fact 
that ather small deposits of earth (yellow ochre and wliiiish maiterj^ 
not red ocbrcp found in similar situations lacked such appreciable 
amounts of phosphates^ leads to suspicion that the phosphate wa$ 
am introduced ingredient. 

The composition of octiri?s in their natuml conditions include 
FcjOa, AlaOjj SiOjj HjO, and small amounts of alkalies, but no phos¬ 
phate. A significant statement by a geologist is: 

Tbo term “I'ed oclire” as commonly used applies to earthy and pul¬ 
verulent forms of the minerals, hematite and limonita^ hut which aro 
almost liiva-iiahly more or less impure through the presence of other 
metallk oxides and argillaceous matter. In naluio the niaterial 
rarely occuis in a suitable condition for immediate use, but needs 
first to be prepared by washing and grinding, and perhaps roasting. 
(Morrill, 1905, p. 100.) 

In addilionp Merrill (1905} states tliat the coloi^ of the ochres are 
dependent on the degree of hyilration and oxidation of the material 
and tlm kind and Amount of impurities. The colors arc intenailled 
or otherwise varied by rousting* 

It is entirely plausiblo that the intense heat^ as indicated by many of 
the features, probably contributed to color changes in the ochre. On 
the other hand, we are not sure whether or not the Adenu people prac¬ 
ticed ochre roasting consciously, introducing into the mixture other 
materials. The problem of red ochre should be elucidated further* 

Wc know that the prehistoric Indians laboriously mined red and 
yellow ochre and white kaoliit—at least we have one woll-lioneycomhcd 
mine on record near Leslie, Mo. (Holmes, 1919, pp. 266-270; Holmes 
in Moorehcad, 1912, pp. 5tMj4). 

A simpiq test was made by the writer to dclerniine if red ochre 
could have hecii ilorivcd from hematite. Upon rubbing a small frag¬ 
ment of this stone upon a streak plate, it became obvioua that the 
hematite streak, a ilaik broiivn color, was different from the color of 
the oclire, a bright red. This test was su^ested by the recovery of 
grooved silt stones and faceted hemutUe stones in Natrium Mound, 
One particular grooved silt-stone artifact was found in situ with an 
oblong-faceted piece of hematite in one of the grooves (p.34l). It is 
entirely poaaiblc lliat the powder or hematite rubbings could have 
been converted to red ochre by roasting it, driving off the water con- 
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tentp Such DeCiE^aary temperatures were well within the reach of the 
aborigiucH 

Ydlow oehro h less commonly found on Adona sites than red ochre. 
A thiekness^ of hard» lumpy^ impure yeHow^ochre material was found 
coaling a groovecJ aUt stone in feature 4G. Other small deposits of 
the stuff were fouml in association with other features. Anal 3 rsiB of 
fiTc sampics of ycDowish earth or yellow oehre reveals that they all 
lacked the high amount of phosphates found in the red ochre. Two 
of the analyses showed t^ery tow^ two loWj end one phosphate 

content. The texture was ^-eoaise sand}" loam'* in three samples^ 
and 'loam*^ in two of the sempIes. The acidity ranged l^m values of 
pH 4.2 to pH 5.2 The yellow ochre seemed to be in its nalurel statOp 
or, at te.aat,nftttjraiiy lacking in phospbatco, except for a slight possible 
contotnination. 

It is evident from tliis brief appraisal that the question of the ab¬ 
original usage of ochre, especially red ochre, should bo studied at 
length in all its technical and chemical aspects. It seems apparent 
that we should no longer accept red ochre as a final entity in itself 
when describing it os a trait, hut w^o should examine H critically in 
an effort to leam more about its nature and qualities. Jri this wise 
wo may Icom more about tlie pcopio who used this pigment. It is 
very likely that there may be certain earmarks contained in the con- 
^tency of iho ochre, such as the plvosphatc occurrence noted above, 
which may givo us cultural information which we have heretofore 
unsuspected. 

p(>tridier wdiite powdery material was found 

partially coating a grooved silt stone (feature 40). This white de¬ 
posit bad a venj hi^h phosphate content and a pll of 4.7* It was class¬ 
ified as coarse loamy san<l according to the soO experts. Another 
small deposit of w'hito pow^dcr near some beads in foaluro 34 also had a 
tfnj hi$h phosphate content. It had a pH value of 6,1 and waa classi¬ 
fied Icxturally as coarse sandy loam. 

However, not all white doposita appeared to bo the same chemically. 
A white powdery deposit rcsembliug ashes was discovered to the WTSt 
of a flint in feature 34. This deposit had a low phosphate content and 
a pH value of 4.8. It was diissihed as coarse sandy loam. Another 
similarly textured lump of whitish material from feature 46 had a very 
low phosphate content with a pH value of S O. A white deposit from 
the same foaturo gave a very high test for phosphate. Some of the 
fragments sbow^rd cortical bone structure under magnification, adding 
conclusive proof. 

The appearance of these dopedts of white material In the mound 
suggested burned or cremated bones which were reduced to the end 
product, bone ash* Since bone ash is high in available bone pLos- 
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phate, we can eliminate the two deposits containitig little phosphate 
from this category at once. The first two of the deposits examined 
abovep which are very high in phosphate, are pmbably cremation re¬ 
mains. The other two earthy materiafa may have been paint pig^ 
menta of mineral origin. 

CONCLIfSlONS: BOILS AND MINERALS 

The study of soils and minerals in relation to archcologj' is very il* * 
luminatingp m that much can he learned to supplement the total 
picture of a prehistoric culture. In this regard, analyisis for phosphato 
licarH an especially interesting relationship. Positive evideneo was 
found indicating that there were more burials in Natriuni Mound than 
origbially had been enumerated. The latter were based on Ekelctai 
evidence, some of which was exceedingly monger. Phosphate analy¬ 
sis, revealing very high con centra tions of hono phosphate in apparently 
nonbiirial features, actually proved tlio usefulness of this check. 

Wider applications of soil analysis for phosphate are foreseenj 
especially when there is doubt of whether osseous matter, specifically 
burialsi® had been present in a given area or not. 

The situation regarding the pH of tho mound soils is less revealing* 
Other than that the average of the soil samples within the mound is 
slightly moro flcici tlian the soil outside the tnouiul, the w'riter is not 
certain what deductions might bo drawn. Cook and Tregonza (1947^ 
pp, 14CI“141) ® w^ho made o quantitative investigation of two aboriginal 
habitation mounds in California, have indicated that mounda contain¬ 
ing a measurable amount of calcium carbonate give a basic reactioitj 
such as one might guess^ Natrium Mound, in tho absence of shells 
and other lime-producing materials^ was acid. The terraco on which 
this earthwork was situated is composed of an add soil called Wheeling 
gravelly loam {llctmen, 1909,. pp^ 020-021). 

Soil specialista (licllogg, 194!^ 1948) have shown that soil is an Inti¬ 
mate part of our economy totlay and in the future, as much a^s it had 
been in the past. Nccdlcos to say, the latter also includca prehistoric 
dvilizatioas as well. Applicat i on of the geochemistry o f soil scientists, 
one phase of their study^ can bo prnfilably employed in conjunction 
with archeological studies. Undoubtedly many of the soil phenomena 
and factors of soil chemistry which perplex the arcbeologisti may be 
explained in terms of the soil Bcieiilist^ The study of soils is already a 
thoroughly functioning study—them remains but the direct applica¬ 
tion of this knowledge to arehcologieal w^ork. The writer feeJa that 

B j tbe iaf boiHi pbospbald iSnotnciL jhoir wlKibKvz i»t iht mbJtl m i^biimuiar huskfli! 

pboffptalrt. itiJwewf, mas c 5 »ev njapicoWJ btiwcI tl»t tmtljij furtiJtuTE wIE iHnnipftny m- homau Ir tenrinil. 
And tiMt ft bqrlfll mOcuiil «ai ocmliin hnmnft nDuhu. 

* TbAHHuOiiirtmidDtlinwlTpnt^f uulyKf] Fi#b ^ ociDa<n1nllfln, fnrliraeu CilCOi,uw 1 
eiffiJilc curbon. No |*r*pJuitB MilrKi reads. 
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the soil study made here is only an exploratory measure m the light of 
what can be done in future archeological sods research. 

Some iDYeBtigaiJODs have been made on human bones in the belief 
that chemical changes w^hich take place in human burials in the soil 
may be utilized as a crilerion for determining the age of the bone. 
Although the results of the experiments are encouraging, success of 
the methodology" has not yet been complete (Cook and Heizerj, 1947; 
Heizerand Cook^ 1949). 

appendix 2 

MICROaTBUCTUBE OF COPPER BEAD FROM NATltlUM MOUND 

“A copper bead from an ancient Indian burial mound at Natrium, 
West Virginia was badly corroded, the metal being k^ss than 0.02 
inches thick at any place. There was not enough metal for chemical 
analysis, but tliere was little evidence of oxide in the interior indicating 
that it probably was made from native copper^ Two photomicro¬ 
graphs (pi. 29 Uy b) shOAv the grain structure on opposite sides of the 
bead. There is no significant difference In atruciure in the two areas. 
The bead wast formed hot by hammering as indicated by a few twins 
Hiul by the more or Jess equiaxed grains. The material was not an¬ 
nealed folienving hot working since the grains UifTer considerably in 
flisU5+ There is no evidence of any cold w^orking* Several small dis¬ 
con linui tics resembling ci^tcksp one of which is shown in plate 29i, 
w'crc oliservcd in the bead. TVliile these generally marked tho 
boundaries of grains, they could not be pullcil apart readily^ indi¬ 
cating I hat they had been partly welded together. This would have 
been possible only in hoUworked material. These diseontinuitjca 
probably resulted from the hammering of folds or overlaps in the origi- 
inal piece of copper from wlilch the bead w^as made/^ (Report sub¬ 
mitted by Dr* George Elliiiger, National Bureau of Staniiards, Wash¬ 
ington, D* CO 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


Plate 24 

Uf NatrlMm M on fid fit the start of Uie exeavatlonn 

First exploriitory troDclL Ttie rcfi^rDiice proBte is at tbo rl|glit of the tmiidL 
Cy Test traiiehing thc^ upper seeLor of the wi^stern side of the mound. 
d, Cuttlni^ away of the ovorhurdou aruj ba&kftlE &aiih with a bulldonerK 
ff, OpemiiotiA during a imowfitortn. 

/, b^low the of Uie niouiid in the hnol iftAge, 

Feature 4: Gnclie of ehcrl blades dovered with red ochre, 
kf Feature S4: Copper breastplate and other artifacts associated with a btiiial. 
The bead etiinp in the low'er group appear to bejuranged in a zoomorphic 
paLLern. 

1 , Feature 21: Part of a group of 109 chert blodezi and assoolaled artifacts. The 
object above No, I is an excavate^] boatstoae lyinj^ Ln situ. 


flj Feature 34: Copper brca«:tplato* 

Feature 34: Testile directly ofisoctated with copper brea^t|ilate, 

£t Feature 40: Disk beadu of bone aseoetated wdth a btirial. 
df Feature 51: Disk bead of barite. 

Vf Copi^^r aial aIicII boadji with a^neiaUd eordapce found in various featured. 

/, Pp Feature 43: TubwlAKr alone pipe ai^d agsociAted stone pellet. 

Ap Fealuie 4l>: Long stone tube pipe. 

j. Feature 21; Tw'o views of an excavated stuvtiie boaUatoii* found nsaocialed 
wjtb a eaeho of blades. 

t. Feature 41: AfodJhed tubular sands Lone pipe. 

Plate 30 

tlnffig^ociAtod find of aIaIo reol^haped gorget. 

Feature 25: Klatc pendant, 

UnasAociated 5nd of slatOp Bemikeei-iliAped gorget. 

Feature 44: Sandstone blrdstooe. 

Feature 46: Hound atone ball. 

Feature 20: Round Ftono ball. 

Feature 40: Three-qunrter grooved stone ai, 

Featuie 44: Celt of diabase with deposit of wltSto irmlter adhemig bo the upper 
flurlAeo, Semipolutod poll. 

Featitre 441: Well-pollAhcd celt of green stone. Foinled polL 
Feature 46: Celt of di Abase, two thirds poliahed. Oblong poll. 

Feature 25: Ceit of diabase^ one-<]uarter polbihed. Oblong polL 
Feature 42: Celt of diabase. Rounded poll, 

Rounded poU, 

Rounded poU. 

Pointed poll. 

Oblong poll. 

Oblong pod. Thin coating of graphite adhering 
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Feature 43: Celt of diabase* 
Feature 43: Celt of cJiabAse, 
Feature 43: Celt of diabosOr 
Feature 25; Celt of diab^e. 
Feature 20: of diabase, 

to thn poll. 
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r, FeatOJfc 5L: 
#p Ffeaturo 43: 

Feature 46: 
Up Featyre 49; 
fp Feature 49: 
Fealuje 43: 
Feature 43: 
Feature 41: 
fj Feature 6: 
a'p Feature 21: 


Celt tnade from a 6&^cd blade. 
Hematite celt^ Oblong peU^ 


Hematite ceJtr 
Hematite celt. 
Hematite celt. 
Hemalito celt. 
Hematite celt. 
Hematite cejt. 
Hematite oelt. 


Oblong poUn 
Oblong poll. 
Oblong pdU. 
Oblong poll. 
Oblong poll. 
Oblong poll- 
Pointed poll. 


Oblong poM. 


Bit end of rnmilvis bematite celt Associated witb group of blodoSp 


PIiate 27 

a, Feature 3S: Abrading or sinew ateiiei 
Feature 46: Abrading or ainew atone. 

dp e, Feature 46: Part of a group of boning stones found in a burial. 

/p Feature 35: Grooved silt stone with aasociated piece of oblongs faceted bematitCi 

g, Feature 32: Gfoovod aiU-stOi^ie tablet wlHi depodt of burned organic matter cm 

surface. 

h, ip Feature 49: Two wcU-poliahed plano-convox barite hemispheres found to- 

gctber. Top and profile view. 

Feature 46; Plano-conveje bmeslouc heniiflphere with fragnietit of bone adhering 
to tkt surface. Top view. 

Jtp Feature 40: Pl&ncMjenvei hematite bemispliero with hollow base. Profile view. 
Ip Feature 20: Plano-conver hematite bemisphem with fiat base. Top view. 
mj Feature 46: Two view a of faceted piece of heirintlto abowing heavy altiitiun. 
Op Feature 4H Two worked pIcetHi of hematite. 

Feature 41: Part of a group of worked fragments of hernatU*. 

Features 36 and 41: Group of bammetod and faceted hemalito stonea- 
Feature 46: Natural ferruginous cupstone showing aborigmal adaptation to use* 

Pi;^T E 28 


а, Feature 40: I^nf-^ihapifd blade of Ught-gray cherL 

б, Feature 45: Leaf-shaper] blade of block chert. 

e. Feature 22: Leaf-ahaped blade of tlark-gray chert. 

Feature 22: |..eafH9liapcd blade of bonded dark chert. 

Feature 40: Leaf-shaped blade of lighHfray chart. 

/p Feaiura 22: Leaf-shaped blade of dark-gray chert. 

Feature 22: Leaf-shaped blade of dark^gray chert. 

Feature 21: l^eaf'Shaped blade of tan chorti 
if Feature 41: Leaf-shaped blade of gray ehert. 
j, Feature 21: Leaf-shaped blade of tan chert, 
fc, E, mj Feature 21: Trianguloid-sUnpod blades of tan charts 
Up Op Feature 21: Jjeaf-shaped blades of ton ohert. 

p, Feature 35: Flat-base^ parallel-sided stemined blade of dark chart- 

q, Feature 21: Flat-ljOBc^ parallebslded stemmed blade of lighVtan chert, 

f. Feature 4: Eound'boso stemmed blade of dark-gray chert. 
ty Feature 40: Round-'ba^e stomruE^d blade of pink ahert# 

f, Feature 40; Round-base stemmed blade of dark'green chert. 

Uy Feature 40: Hound-base slemmed blade of light^renn chert. 

P4 Feature 20: Bound^baac stemmed blade af gray chert, 

Vf Feature 40: Roniid-l)aaa atemmed blade of bghtrgray chert. 
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Feature 51: Projectile pomt of black chert with rounded stemmed base. 

Vp Featum 51: Proloctlle point of ligbtHgreon ehert with roueded stcmiued base. 

£r Feature 23: Frojectilo point of light-tan chert with one side notched, 
a'p Feature 5It Frojcctllc point of dark^greon chert with ovate base. 

Feature 23: Frojectile point of gmy chert with flatrgstemnied hw^ 
c% Feature 25: Projectile point of llght-gray chert wllh flat^lemmed baso+ 
d\ Feature 25: Projectile point of light grajdflh-lan chert with Hat-istemraed Mae, 
Feature 25: ProjoetUe point of grayish-tan chert with flat-cteiutTied 
f f Unae 40 clatcd 5nd: Projectite point of dark-gray chert with ftat-atcinmed base. 

Feature 41: Sldo^notchiid light-huff projectile point. 
h\ Unafisociated find: Crude LrianguJar projec tile point, 
i^p Feature 40: Bounded-haso dHli ahowLng polIslL from attrition on the point, 
j'p Feature 46: Fl&t-ba^ stemmed drill of light-tan chert. 
k\ Feature 46: Kounded-bace Btemmed drill of light-tan chert. 

Feature 46: Flat-base itemmed drill of light-gmy cimrti 
m\ Feature 46: Flat-base stemmed drill of light-tan chert. 

Feature 51: Folnted-haso drill of dark chert. 

0 % Feature 35: Poititod-baao drid of dark chert. 

PjiATE 29 

dp MiaeToatniCtureof cross section of bead {X 100) f The ptecc iH badly corroded 
and If quite thin in places. There ts no evidonce of coEd work. 

M icrostructure of croaa section of bead opposite that shown in a =CX 100)« Thera 
are a few twinSp Ihe grains arc generally cqulasedp and dllTcc conf Idcrftbly 
in Bim. There is a discontinuity maerablmg a crack which has been por^ 
tlally wielded together. 
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PREFACE 


The purposes of this study of tho Wind River Shoshone Sun D&nce 
oro to broaden existing knowledge of the past and present forms of 
the ceremony among these people, to trace its historyt to outline 
the social and psychological factors affecting the development of the 
institution or, conversely^ gtemming from it. Respite inevi table 
omissions and possible errors, these goals have, I believa* been sub- 
stantially achieved. 

The most imporlant previous work on the Wind River Shoshone 
Sun Dance is Lome's “The Sun Dance of the Wind River Shoshone 
and Uto" (Lovvie, 1919). Previous publications on Wind River Sho¬ 
shone hbtory are my'■Shosbone-Conmnche Origins and Migrations'^ 
(Shimkin, 1941) and '^Dynamics of Recent Wind River Shoshone 
History" (Shimkin, 1942). The latter paper and two otlier reporlSp 
"Wind River Shoshone Literary Forms" (Slnmkin, 1947a) and “Child¬ 
hood and Development among the Wind River Shoshone^'{Shimkin^ 
1947c) presenl. additional information on personality-culture inter¬ 
relationships ainang these people. My skcieh of hoguJatic airuetnre 
(Shimkin, 1949 4, b) will be of help in analysing the texts presented. 

I am indebted to the Board of Research of the Univmity of Cali¬ 
fornia for financing the necc^ary field work in Wyoming in 1937 and 
1938; to Forrest R. Stone, superiitlendentj, and his staff at Wind 
River Indian Reservation for in valuable direct assbtanco and free 
access to all needed records; to my Shoshone Informants and inter- 
preters for aidiDg and guiding my field work; to Prof. H. E. Jones^ of 
the Institute for Child Wclfaro of the Univemity of Csliforriiaj for 
instruction and facilities necckd for the psychological aspects of this 
study; to the Bureau of American Ethnology for permission to pub¬ 
lish their manuscript malerials; and to Mrs. Eleanor Garcia and 
Arthur Ferreirft for clerical assistance. Profesaois H. Lowiej 
A+ L, Kroefaer, and Egon Brunsw'ick, of the University of Califomifl; 
Dr. Philip Drucker, of the Bureau of American Ethnology; and my 
iivifo^ Eclith M . Shinikinp have made valuable critkisms of this report p 

D. B. Shimkin* 
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THE WIND RIVER SHOSHONE SUN DANCE 


By D. B. Shim KIN 


THE OLD BUN DANCE 
THE SUS DANCE COMPLEX 

In the middle of the mnetccnth century» llio Suit Dance was the 
greatest, most spectacular, and most sacred Irihal ceremony through¬ 
out a region stretching from the Blackfoot of Alberta to tJic Cottiancho 
of central Texes, from the Wind River Shoshone of Wyoming to tlie 
Santec-Dakota of Minnesota (Spier, 1021 b, pp. 459. 49S). But, by 
the end of the ntueteclh century, the Sun Dance had been suppresaad 
or had died out in most of the Great Plains. (Dorsey, 1903, pp. 1-2; 
Lowie, 1915 a, p. 5; Marriott, 1045, pp, 304-305.) Yet, at the same 
time, it acquired new vigor on its weatem periphery. From iho cen¬ 
tral point of Uvo Wind River Shoshone, a Chrislianiaed modification of 
tho ceremony has spread since ISOO to the Shoshotio and Uto of Idaho, 
Utah, and Nevada, reaching the last area in 1933 (Hoohol, 1935, 
pp, 578-579). In 1941, the Sun Dance hepn to spread eastward- 
Thc Crow Indians, assisted by a IVlnd River and later a Lemhi 
Shoshone shaman, have revived the ritual with great vigor. 

The Sun Dance appears alao to have survived on its nortliwcstem 
and northern margins, among the Kutenai, who have danced a pro¬ 
foundly modificil but non-Christianized version at le^t as rccently^as 
tho lato I930's, and among the Plains Croo (Turney-High, 1041, p. 178; 
Mandclbaum, 1940, p. 269). 

Tho basic pattern of the Sun Dance is highly uniform. AlUiougb 
tribal differences arc often noteworthy, particularly in regard to the 
social organization, motivations, and mythological cotmotationa as¬ 
sociated with tho dance, many clem on ta are recurrent tbroi^hout the 
area of distribution. 

In generalized form, the dance, as performed around 1S50, would 
consist of the following: • 

It would be iuitinted during the winter months by some man or 
woman who bad made a vow to do so or wbo had rcceiv^ a vision^ 
command to initiate the dance. At a suitable moment in late spring 
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or carlj ausuaer, tho scattered baods of the tribe would gather; often 
they would approach the rendezvous iti a ceremonial manner, making 
four stops en route. 

Once the bauds of the Itibo bad assembled in a camp cirde, the hret 
phase of the rites would begin. A tipi would be pitched iu the center 
of the camp circle. Here the pledger and his sponsor, an old man 
with esoteric knowledge of the ritual, who guarded the Sun Dance 
fetich or who otherwise had great auperoatural power, would together 
perform the secret proUminarics, purifying themselves, uncovering the 
fetich, and learning sacred senga or ritual paint designs. At this time 
also, a diatinguiflhed warrior or group of warriors went to hunt a 
buffalo bull, which had to ho killed by a single shot, generally so that 
the animal's head fell east- The bull's hide was removed for later 
placement on tlie center pole. To find tho center pole, scouts would 
be sent out to locate a auitable forked tree, which would then be 
“killed" and chopped down by a tlistinguished man, a virtuous woman, 
or a captive. 

In the meantime, a larger number of men would erect a circle of 
10 to 20 posts, poasibly 20 yards in diameter, with an entrance to the 
east. The center polo would be brought in, and a bundle of brush, 
the buffalo skin, and possibly other objects such as o Sun Danoo doll 
or ofTorings of cloth wotild be offi.ved. Then the pole would bo raised 
in place with great formality. Once the center polo had been raised, 
rafters would be strung between the vertical posts, and brush piled 
up against the outer rafters to form a wall. In the lodge an altar 
comprising a painted buffalo skull, smudges of sweebameUing grass, 
anil a screen of hranehes would be built up on die west eide, facing the 
center pole. 

The second phase of the dance would begin with the formal proces¬ 
sion of the barefooted, kilt-clad, whitopainted danerrs into the lodge. 
They would take their places on both sides of tlio altar. Gazing con¬ 
stantly at the center polo or the sun, they would raise and low'or their 
hcob, bonding their knefa, blowing their eagle-bum crus whislica nt 
every beat of the drum. They would keep on dancing, fasting, and 
thirsUng for several days and nights, hoping in this way to get a 
vision or at least to arouse the pity of a supernatural being. 

In both phases of the dance, many associated themes would inter¬ 
work. The first phase, prior to the dance proper, waa generally a time 
for initiation into societies and for lesser rites, as well os for general 
merriment. In the second phase, shomanistic performances including 
curing of the sick and exhibittona of supernatural power would often 
take place. War prestige and wealth would also gain outlets, with 
diatinguished warriors recounting their deeds and ^vlng away prop¬ 
erty at various irLOmente during the ceremony. Finally, among many 
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tribes ^ tiios^ who had vowed to do bo would have themselvea pierced 
through the pectoral muscles by skeweia by means of which they 
would be tethered to the center pole. They would dance back and 
forth( attcmpling to tear tfieniBelvea freo^ gaming aupematurai aid 
through their ecstasy of paLn. 

Gencmllji the gaining of visions, usually by the pletiger, would he 
the roSigioijfi climax of the Sun Dance. The rite often cndwl abruptly 
after the pelage of a pr^^ribed period of danemg. Among some 
groups, minor cereitionics such as hanging children's clothing on the 
center pole ended the Sun Danco. 

Tho history of the Sun Dance rctnuins obscure. Spier's compara¬ 
tive study has been wade partly obsolete hy the acquisition of new 
dataj although some of his mcvsit important conclusions still appear to 
be well founded (Spier, 1921 b)* Clements^ (1930 and Driver and 
Kroeber'a (1932) statistical fitudiea sinaplj represent reworking? of 
Spier^s data, Ray baa wade an important contribution to the prob¬ 
lem by showing tho impressive resemblances between the Sun Dance 
and the Spirit Dance of the Plateau (Ray* 1939, pp. 123-131). Ray^s 
study, coupled with new Information on the Sun Dances of the Ku- 
tenai and Kiowa^ provides a line of departure for a new attack on this 
historical problem. ’ For it is now clear that important reBemblances 
exist between those far-removed peripheral Sim Dances, resemblances 
which are found but sporadically in the intermediate areas. 

The atrildug parallels between the Ku tenai and Kiowa Sun Dances 
are the foUoiving: 

(1) The Sun Dance leader is the keeper of a Sun Dance doU* which 
is the central source of supernatmal poiver in the dance. 

(2) The leader fasts prior to the beginniiig of the dance. Among 
the Ku tenai, he contemplates the doll, possibly for several montha 
prior to the dance, during which time he eats and sleeps as litUo as 
pofisiblts Among the Kiowa, the sponsor of the dance hangs the sa¬ 
cred dot! on hiB back, and rides out as a messenger to the various hands. 
Duriug this ride, he bt obliged to fast and thirst. 

(3) The center pole la associated with a tabu against touching tho 
ground. Among the Kutenfti, tlic cut center-pole tree must not be 
pernutted to bit Uie ground, lest the Sun Dance leader die. Among 
the Kiowa, a ahaman treads four times along the length of the cut ceu- 
ter-pole tree. Should he lose his balance and touch the ground, dia- 
aster would come to tho tribe. 

(4) Once the center pole tia,s been erectedj a man dimbs up it. 
Tills appears to reflect the Bird-Mau concept ao strikingly developed 
in tho Crow Sun Dance. Aa among the Cmw, tlie Kiowa pole-mounts 


* Fat an Baj {1QN> ud Tufci«r^BI^ 09llh ^ Kkiwa, kt Himl (1190, pvlkukilf 
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cr haa ritual functions, for he prays from tlio top of the pflJe, Amoug 
the Kutenai, his functions appear to be mundane, yet it should be not* 
ed that the Bliicjay dancer in the Spirit Dance of Plateau tribes closely 
related to the Kutenai performs rites comparable to the Crow Bird- 

(5) Within the Sun Dance lodge, a screen of branches aud a number 
of incense smudges form part of the ritual paraphcrnaJia. 

(61 The Sun Dancers fast and thirst, but torture is avoided. 

(7) The climax of the Sun Dance is reached when Gnperuaturfll 
power transmitted through a feather '‘kills" the dancers. Among the 
Kiowa tliG Sun Dane© leader, with a road-runner fan held m his hands, 
chascs'th© dancers and "kills" them. Among the Kutenai, th© sha¬ 
mans stroke the center pole with a feather to brush away the 
irated ailments of the tribe. This act causes the dancers to foil help¬ 
less to the ground, so that they must be revived by smudging, 

(8) In boUi groups, the name for the Sun Donee probobly refem to 
the structure in which tlie dance is held. This fact has been BpeciJkal- 
ly established for the Kioiva, and is inferential for the Kutenai al¬ 
though unrecorded up to this time. (The Spirit Dance of the Flot^ 
head, which greatly resembles the Kutenai Sun Dance, is colled by a 
name referring to tb© lodge.) (Ray, 1939, p. 130.) 

These coniporisona provide a tenlativo basia for reconstructing the 
early form of the Suu Dance. This early form may also have included 
a number of other elemcnia, the antiquity of which is testified to by 
tlicir wide distribution not only in the Plains but also in the Plateau 
Spirit Dance (as cited by Ray, 1939, pj). 12S-131). Such dements are 
the division of the dance into a prepEiratory phase, usually secret, and a 
final, puhhc phase, each 4 days In duration. Ceremonial sweating 
prior to the daiicc is another such association; still others aro hiush or 
uncut branches on the center pole (with "nest** sjmboUsni), offerings to 
the center pole, and dancers being provided with whistles and painted 
with white and yellow. Ritualistic dements connected with tiie 
buifalo, such as the buffalo hide on Uie center polo and the buffalo 
skull on the iiUar, may also be ancient, but the evidence is by no means 
certain. 

The reconstruction developed above may now be collatod with other 
evidence. Both Spier and iCrocbcr have advanced powerful arguments 
for the view tlmt the original center of the Sun Dance rests with the 
Plains Algonquians, especially the Arapaho and Cbejenu© (Spier, 
1921 b, p. 498; Driver and Kroeber, 1932, p. 235). Since no contrary 
evidence oidata, these arguments may be accepted. Purthermore, Spiw 
lioa given presumptive evidence that the Sun Dance had its origin 
among a nomadic people, for the village tribes budt a special structure 
for the Sun Dance, whereas their other important ceremonies were al- 
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most always held in the pmoanenl medicine lodges. ^^Iiile ihe hbtory 
of * *ha Arapaho is not knoiM^, ihe Cheyeono were village people until 
IToOj and became ftiU-fiedged nomads only toward the end of the 
eighteenth century {Strongp 1940^ pp. 370^376). This fact reinforces 
Kroeber^fl view concerning the relative recency ol the Sun Dance com¬ 
plex {Kroeher^ 1939^ pp. 77-78)* 

Nevertheless^ by 1759 to 1765 Uio Kiowa appear to have boiTOwe<l 
the Sun Dance doQ and prohalily other basic elements of the ceremony 
from the Crow (Scotty 1911,. pp, 369-370; Mooney^ 1S9S, p. 155)* 
The deep infiltration and readjustment to Sun Dance elements on the 
Plateau likewise argues for a respectable antiquity in that are^p Con- 
sequcnily, if the Sun Dance did originate as late as 1700* it must have 
been diffused with great rapidity* 

Subscciucnt to this initial rapid dillusion, great elaboration of the 
original ritual appeats to have developed in at least three centers—the 
Arapaho-Chcyeniic, tlie Blackfootj, and the Dakota. The first center* 
possibly afIccU'd by eastern and sou them influences* may have con- 
tributeil the concept of a vow as the basis of the Sun Dancep a complex 
mythology and symbolism; sand pointing, lodge-pole paintings and 
varied series of face and body paintings; fraternity control of the cere- 
nionyj with adoption and wife exchange; as well as other details such 
us tho sunrise ceremony. In the second center might have growm up a 
great enridimcnt of ties with Ibc buffalo—especially the tongue ritual; 
elaboration of outlets for war prestige and wealth through ostentatious 
property disposal; and lesser items such as plumes suspended from the 
dancers" little fingers* Spier has demonstrated the likahhond of a 
Dakota origin for the torture elements. 

Beyond and above thc^ three centers* every trihe invented refiiie- 
menta of its oyvn, which exercised a greater or l(ss influence on its 
neighbors* The Sun Dance was inhereDtly unstable.* In the first 
place, the great migrations of Plains tribes* such as those of the Kiowa 
and the Comanche* exposed them to varied cultural influences** Fur¬ 
thermore, iodividufd travels greatly widened the range of contacts 
and the possibilities of far-reacliiiig loans. Thus, Kiow^a and Coman¬ 
che visited the Mandan viIlagGs in 1S02* Crow raided central Colorado 
in 1821 p and eariy travelers mot the Wyoming Shoshone on iho Colo¬ 
rado Eiver souiU of the San Juan in 1826. (Parsley ia Coucs, 1805, 
voL 2, p. 757; Coues, 1898* pp* 51 ff.; Paltie* 1906, pp. 138-139.) Sec¬ 
ond ly* the Sun Dance b ai pre^nt* and appears to have been in the 
past* ft vehicle of intertribal participation. Dorsey has noted the long- 
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contiQued parLicipaiioa of Ampal^oca aud Choy^DiiGs in other'a 
Sun Dances (Dorsey, 1903, p. 23j also 1905, pp. 155 fF.), Thirdly, the vi¬ 
sion component in the Sun Dance among many tribes provides an un¬ 
usual opportunity for variabLUty. Finally, this variability is increases I 
by the fact that, among many tribes, the Sun Dance is performed at ir¬ 
regular instances, often years apart.* Thus such instability os Spier 
(1021 b, pp. 493-494) noted among the Dahota has unquestionably 
been widespread. This fact ii'iakes the tracing of the detailed relations 
between the Sun Dances of various tribes exceedingly difficult. It 
appears to be reasonably vrcll eatablbhcd that the Sun Daiices of the 
following tribes share significant resemblances: Arapaho, Nortbem 
Cheyenne, and Southern Cheyotitie; Blackfoot and Sarsi; Ponca and 
Oglala; Assiniboine, Plains Creo, and Plains Ojibw'ay; Canadian Da¬ 
kota and Sisseton Dakota; Wind River Shoshone, Ute, and Ilekandika 
Shoshone; Wind Elver Shoshone ruid Kiowa. The historical signifi¬ 
cance of these resemblances is by no means dear; in each inslanco, it is 
essential to weigh known liistorieal facia and tribal traditions as w^eU 
as resemblances and difTerences in the forms of the Sun Dance. 

In brief, the Sun Dance complex extended throughout the Plains 
in Llie middle of the nineteenth century. At present, it survives on 
the northern and western periphenca, and has diffused recently into 
the Basin, as w^ell as reviving among the Crow, The tj'pioal form of 
the Sun Dance in the mid-nineteenth century, as knowm from the 
Arapaho, Dakota, and other centrally located tribes, appears to be 
considerably changed from its earlier form as reconstructed Uirough 
comparison of two far-removed peripberal Sun Dances, the Kiowa 
and Kutenai. 

The Sun Dance appears to have ori^nated umoug the AJgonquIan 
Plains tribes, most probably the Arapaho and Cheyenne, possibly 
no earlier than the first half of the eighteenth century. It diffused 
very rapidly, ita spread Leing aided by the movements of tribes away 
from the Northern Plains (Kiowa) and into them (Dakota, Plains 
Cree, ete.). Subsequent to initial cryatallbsatioQ and diffusion, 
secondary centers of elaboration and diffusion arose, especially among 
the Arapalio, Blackfoot, and Dakota. These secoudaty diffusions 
and the inherent instability of Plains culture, especially the Sun 
Dance, make detailed reconatruclton of the spread of the institution 
e.tlrcmcly difficult. For instance, it has been believed that the Wind 
River Shoshone borrowed the Sun Dance from the Arapaho. In 
fact, it appears that the Shoshone derived their Sun Dance from the 
Kiowa via the Comanche, with Bubsequent strong influence from Uio 
Arapaho and lesser influences from Uio Black foot or Crow. 

■ rWaiaDi^, HiiaDi th* Cnw, d, Ldwle (IBIi p. 10): ud mnu9Q( the Comncicli^i Cf. (.bitva (1113$. p. 
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ORlDTNa OF THE WIND RIVER anOSHDKE SITN DANCE 

WithjD the framework of tho history of the Sun Dance compleXp as 
rceonstruetod in broad terms abovep the origins of tho Wind River 
Slioabotto Sun Dance may bo delineated to some dogreOj although tho 
earliest direct reference to tho ooromonj among tho Shoshone dales 
only to 1880.® Through examination of Wind River Shoshone tra- 
ditions^ of the knoviTi historical geography of the Hams and of com¬ 
parisons between Shoshone and other Sun DanceSp it is posaible to 
arrive at a number of tentative conclusions. 

Wind River Shoshone traditions concerning tlie origin of the Sun 
Dance are unu&uaUy explicit and uniform. They ascribe the Erst 
Sun Dance to a renov^med chief and shaman named Yellow Hand 
(Ohaiungwaya)p the fatlier^ grandfathoTj, and great-grandfather of two 
deceased and one Jiving (1938) Sun Dance loaders. Ho ia reputed by 
one informant to have been a Comanchoj althou^i another daimod 
that ho was a Crow Indian, The first Wind River Shoshone Sun 
Dance supposedly took place either in die Green Kiver country or in 
the Big Horn Mountains. Its inspiration vtis the vision of an old 
white man. Traditions regarding tin Sun Dance wuro given by inform¬ 
ants as follows: 

JM^ born ca, 1873: 

The mid a Sua Daueo enjonated licrCj long ago. M y Ereat-graTidfatbcr Ohamag- 
waya @sid: am goiEig to look for h-jz [Power].*" Ho biul a buffalo robo^ and he 

painted this grey with while clay. Thenp in tbs evening he went to a butte near 
Rawlina [Wyotiiingl and aiept there overofghV There were nti ]Hctographs* thens, 
but a mati cftQio from heaven and told him: ""1c"ou are looking for great [wwer. 
I"] I teil you what to do. Get a cenlcrp forkerl cotton wood tree and twelve polo; 
build them like a tipi. Gat willows and lean them against tbo polea. Tho center 
polo will rcpitsdeiit God; tbe twelve poita, God*s frieudji. 

"Get a two-> eor^ia buffalo; face It west. Get an eaglo; face it east If anyone 
flick gws in, tho buffalo will help him, with good power ftom the Sud. So will 
the cagte. Keep iho buffalo's hide Id shape with a bundle of willows. The erosa- 
Hiickfl will represent Hie Grogs. 

"The first time we'ro going to dance, ouly five nieti will danec.'* 

This agrees wdl with tho account given to l.^ow^o (1919, pp, 300- 
397) p although Andy Brcsil^s (Brtssil's) great-^raiidfathor would have 
bMn JM*s groat-grcat-graiidfather. Ho writes: 

According %o Wawanabldi the Sun Dance la the oUUast and foremost of Shoshone 
coremonfes. It waa firgt performed by Andy*s great-grandfather before thwi were 
Buy white men in the countryp Ho found a picture of a white rnanj. looked at it 
and kept it, putting it away. Ho began to dream of tho picture which bade him 
have a Suti Dance and deecribed the ceremony to him. His wn kept the picture 

* nthatd iim, p. ae5); OlMi (l«4, p. MJ i3» imOraM llib BertQWWJ imimf tl» BlwHawna 
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but saDce Ms death it is not known wbat happened to it . . . Washakie, the old 
£3hoehone chief, told WawanabidJ the foregoing facte. The founder omitted ttio 
dance Uia fiocoiid Bunimer^ but the ptetura insiated on hli celebrating it every year 
aa a ceremony^ At time* it changed from a darker to a yEhter shade. At 

hrst the owner eouJId not itnd&n^aod it but ho concluded that it was Buperoatural 
and that ii he obeyed It he aheuid live well and happy while otherwi^ he ahonid 
not live Iode- Whenever an Indian wanted to see it^ several would alt round with 
Sun Dance whigtl^ and blow them^ then the owner would take it out from ita 
wrappings^ Ifi the old days the dance w'aa held when the high water w^ent down. 
The founder himself conducted tba ceremony overj' year, but after him they took 
turns. 

Jwowic also states; 

Barney ascribed the origin of the ceremony to a Shoshone who dreamt about It 
and was ordered to arrange it so as to attain happineaa and longevity. [Ijowie, 
p. 400 ] 

MTj bom €41. 1SS2: 

Old Man Barney*^9 mother once Bald that Ohamagwaya was the drat man she 
knew to put up a Sun Dance, around th» Green BJver conn try i But she had 
heard ihat the Sun Dance eame from way back, even before hid time. MT's father 
told him that the Sun Dauee canio with tlio Slioshone when they were created. It 
was their wmy of worship, 

QQp bomca. 1661: 

The first man to dance the Sun Dance wm OhatuagwayB, A bulfalo bull told 
him to have it. Then an old, whito-haired tium came to him and told him the 
From then on it has been continuod. Ho pointed the first Sun Dance dolL 
Beeaueo he did that they also kept that up, 

PTj bom €41. 1860: 

A ^y-licaded white man said that peepJe should danoo the Sun Dance. That^tf 
why they do it now. 

Pr, bom cu. 1855: 

The 5a!io§oni C'^Good BhcHjhoiie'') came from the Coiiianohes long ago. About 
five QT fti3E families of thetn^ BaiTI [Pa:ai] (Saeajawea^a son), Witchio, Sarigant^ 
OhojiiOEwaya . , ^ they had horses. The Shoshone first Sun Danced La the Big 
Horn tnoiintmins. 

CW,bomm 1S73: 

Ohamagwaya adopted Wasliaktc- He was a chief and a medicine man. He 
was the fijat man ever to start the Sufl Danc^ 

Voget wriiea:"* 

{Joha Truhuj'oJ also claimed that his variant [of the Sun Dancel had been 
origiaated by his great-Eireat-Brandfathcr, Yollow^iand, a Crow Indian who had 
latroduced the Sun Dance to the Shoehone. 

Hebard's miormant gave her raiher curioua, somewhat garbled, 
in format ioa^ partially in agreement with other aouree^^ and partially 
at variance. She cjuotes Andy Basil (Bresil) : 


Pf. f Phi Vq^ -cDoimanJmha- 
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My grADdinQthcr tpJcgcdJy Sqcdja^vf^] iiitFodhjcfMl the Bun Danee amou^ ttJa 
tnbe wbeti ehp eftme buck irrom tli* ComaneHe], md my father Baiil IPaDei] 
made leftrliT of that danca by my grandmother, 1 am today oonoidered the leader 
of that dance becaiisc my grandmother originated the dance here. [Elebard, 19^3^ 
pp. 259-2{l<).I 

Elsewhere^ Hcbard states that Sncajawea was the aunt and foster- 
mot her of Bazii {Pa:si)j the son of her eldest sister; and that Bazil w^as 
bom about 1802. (Ilebardp 1930^ pp. M-67^ 1G9-170.) Furthermore 
shfl claims that Bazil ofheiatod at the first Sun Dance ^ivon by the 
Shoshone Indians of the Bridj^er Basin^ where Washakie wms chief. 
(Op. cit.^ p. 291.) 

Heban] does not reconcile these reports with the statemont which 
she obtained from DW^ 

From old traditioti that liaa been handed down al>out two eentari^is to the 
present lime I have learned Uwt the Sun Baiice was flrgt Introduced to the tribo 
or ShoAliODo Indiana about two hundred years agd, or about th^ year 1726. 
[Hel>ard, lf330, p. 292.] 

Do these traditions have a historical basis? Genealogical infor- 
maUoiL received from 1^, and checked wnth other inforraantSp 
indioaies that Yellow Hand w^as in fact tho common ancestor of 
Vam or Baail, Andrew BresU, John McAdams (JM)^ and John Tru¬ 
ll ujo (fig. 20), Yellow Maud's son Pa:si was iirst mentioned in histori¬ 
cal records in 1856, ami frequently thereafter,* In 1856 he was 
already a mature man^ with severol wives: 

Baztel [Fasijp one of the Snakes who had fii tlie fort with m during the La«t 
year, has raked about thirty bualiela of wheat and some vcgetablesd* He and bht 
isquaws have harvested It clean and neat. , . . lllebard^ 1930^ p. SO,) 

Yellow Hand appears to be mentioned in two early records. Eoss, 
in relating his traveb in TdaJio aiul northwestern ^Vyoming in 1818-26, 
states: 

IMeKenrie] fed in with the maiti b<>dy of tho great Snake Nation^ headed by 
the two ptfndpoi chiefij* Fctr-eyMOi aiad Aikm-C|uI-^ni, , * ^ Th& w^holp of thla 
a^s^mblag^ of eainpa was governed by tlw voice of two great chiefSp Pee-eyMm 
and Ama-qui-emp who wcie brothers, and both Gni^^Iookingp nuddlc-mged men; 
the former wna bik feet two inches IiiBh^ the Utter above aix feet, and both stout 
Id proportioc. ^ , . Trade was no ftooncr over, than Acml-^itlJ-eni mounted one of 
hU horsea and rode round and round the camp—vrhlch of it^lf wa^ almost the 
w'ork or a day^iiow and then making a halt to harangue the Indians ra^peotlng 
the peace* and their behavior toworda the w'hite*, and telling them to prepare for 
raising camp. Three days auccessively thfa duly w^ad ptrformed by the chief, 
and In the morning of the fourth all the Siiirry-dikaa decamped in a body, and 
returned in the direction whence they came, * . + The ShirryHiikna are the real 
Sb&-sho-nes, and Uve m the ptoinsH hunting the bu6alo. They are generally 
elendor, but tall* well-made, rich In horecs, good wamors, well-dressed, clean In 
their catnps^ aud in their ponAonal appooranee bold and independent, {Koea, 
less, vol. 1* pp. 244 ^49, 253, 259.) 


^ cIihI in Hebird Clf^ kunl |^)+ 
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The linguistic identification of Ross" Ain^MiuI-om’* and Ohamag- 
ways or Yellow Hand aeema axtiemdy prohsblOi ©apeoially since the 
time and area coincide. 

Tlic other record is Anza's report of a conference with Comanche 
leaders to sign a treaty against the Apache on February 2S, 178G, at 
Santa Fe (Thomas^ 1020)* Anza lists tho names of all the important 
persotu^esj including "OxaraagueaT” the son of the chief of tho 
Kufaiidikaf and an interpreter or go^botwcen. The KuSandika 
band of Comanche at that time frequentwl the country between the 
.^Vrkansas and Red Rirers^ and numWod 157 tents. North of them 
were the Yaniparlka, who lived between present northern Colorado 
and tho Arkansas River^ and tho Yupt, who extended as far as tho 
southern part of present Wyoming* Representatives of the two 
latter bands wore also present at the meeting with Anza. 

Does Anza*s report actually refer to the Ohamagwaya of Slioabone 
tradition? The UnguiEtic identification is unquestionable^ The dr- 
enmstance of age shows no discrepancy: if Yellow Hand was born, 
say in 1760-D5, he would have been a young man in 1786 and in late 
middle age by 1S20, the date of Ross* account. Yellow Hand's son 
Fa:sit born presumably about ISIO* would have been a child of ma¬ 
turity but not of improbable sencsoenco^ Russd'a account of 1S42 
lists chiefs other than Yellow Handj so he had probably died prior to 
that dato^ having lived to his late G0"fi or early 70*s (Russelj 1921^ 
pp. 114-115.) New Mexico and Idaho are far removed, it is true, 
yet such travel have been mads repeatedly hy Shoshone and other 
Plaine Indiana. And certainly a chief's son from among the Coman- 
choj fresh from Spanish contacts^ would be in a position to rise to 
high rank among his more remote Shoshone kinsmen* 

In aliort, it appearo that Wind River Shoshone tradilions have a 
substantial historical foundation. Yellow Haiul did apparently 
come from the Comanches, presumably about iSOOj and did rise to 
be a great xSbosbone chief by 1820. But did he actually introduce 
thoSunDnneo? 

Tho historical geography of tho Plains provides some evidence on 
the probability of this event. Tho pertinent facta arc the following: 
The Shoshone and Comanche, a single people up to about 1800, wore 
fully established on the Plains by the early eighteenth ccD-iury^ Tho 
Sho^one were fighting with the Blaokfect in Saskatchewan os early 
as 1730 (Shimkin, 1041). Thus opportunities for au early trans- 
niitial of the Sun Dance from tho Algonquiajis to the Shoshone existed; 
no proof Ib available, however, that such a transmitlal ever took 
placc^ Deriving tho Shoabono Sun Dance from the Comancho pre- 
eenta difFiouUiea, aince the Sun Dance was never deeply embedded in 
Comancho culture* Moreover, aa will be shown below, the Comanche 
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Sun Danca kckad important traits such as tho Sun Dance cloUj 
whicli typified tlio early Shoalione rite. On the other hand^ both 
Stioshonc and Comanche Sun Dances dearly resemble Uia Kiowa 
coramoiijj which is the most likely originp especially since the Kiowa 
were the firm allies and constant companions of the Comanche from 
1790 on {Mooneyp 1808^ pp. 161-105), Consequently, it would have 
been poasiblo for Yellow Hand to have acquainted himself with the 
Kiowa ritual and transmitted it to the SheslionOp oapoeially if the 
latter already had some prior acquaintance with the Sun Dance. 
This derivation of the Shoshone Suiv Dance is strengthened by the 
curious association of both the Slioshorio and Comanche rites wnth a 
white mauip a feature almost certainly of Christian and probably 
Spanish origin. (For the Comanche, ace Lintonp 1935.) 

These conclusions collide sharply W'iih those of Spier, vvhich are 
based only on comparisons of Sun Daoco fotmap and of Clements 
(1931), and Driver and Kroeber (I932jp which are based upon statis¬ 
tical reworking of Spier's data. Spier is lorn between the Groa Vontro 
and the .ilrapaho as the originators of the Shoshone Sun Dance^ finally 
deciding in favor of tho Gros V&ntro. Clcmonts deriYes tiic Wind 
River ceremony from the ArapaliOp but also notes a relativdy high 
Shoshono-Kiovva correlation. Driver and Kroeber come out fially 
for an Arapaho origin. 

But it must bo focognhicd that Spier did not have available any 
tlata on the Kiitenai or Comanchoj or full data on the Wind River 
Shoshone, Kiowa, or Plains Cree, Furthctniorcp his element list did 
not sum up his data completely; his interpretation was qualitative In 
charaeter and stressed rcsembhinceSi with msullicionl attention to 
diflcrcncc^. 

A more balanced trait list wuth fuller information incUulcd is pre¬ 
sented bpIow.“^ The staiiaiieal results tliflfer funilatocntally from 
those of Clements, and Driver and Kroeber; this UlustraLea the extremo 
iinrelialiility of tlie statL^tual analysis of small clement lists (i.e+t 
wliero tho numlwr of elemcuts liatod is less than 500),^^ and tho im¬ 
perative iWHresaity of examining tlio composition of each correlation 
(i.e., whether bused upon a large number of mutual presences or of 
mutual absiences, etc.) and hence tho infereneca that may be derived 
therefrom. At best, the statistical presentation and quantitative 
analysis of small element lists simply represent the numerical ex¬ 
pressions of the historical and ethnographic judgment of the author. 

Uil 0 twd upon eiitnlclfi'i OoM wofk, SL, I]. Tjcvlf (19 ts 1 , Uiinl 

$0!r7|t noni, Selerfim ■ uid b), Linton UDU), DckTxt Kro^tief USQ^ISCML Wtlkor 0017), 

Wi»lrt <lgrls^ Muulolbniiffl (|[Htnp Tnritfjr^Uilb <1D4U« bad Ka? 

” fl« CbretlM n^U PoT ia miUtiktuUJii aitliTtad of mBtOodA la tthnotfiiptiy. 
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This 18 frankly and solely the purpose af the statistical analysis in 
the present instance. 
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In other words, I beUeTe that the Wind River Shodione Sun Dance 
i& hjglily differentiated^ but shows closest resemblance to the KJoiva, 
whence it waa largely derived- The common derivation from the 
Kiowa eispkina resemblances to the Comanche p resemhlances whkh 
would probably be greater with fuller information. In regard to the 
KuLenaip the bulk of the similarities are mutual absences* which orig¬ 
inate largely from the conservative, peripheral character of both cere¬ 
monies. NeverthflesSp some Kutenai-Shoshone contacts are possible 
{especially via the Flathead) and may account for I he sharing of such 
speciaLized Uaits as swe^^pmg away the dancers* tracks. Much of 
the resemblance between the dances of the Plains Crea and their 
neighbors can also bo explained on the ba^la of tlie mar^nal character 
of their Sun Dances. But here evidence of contact, and particularly 
very recent contact, is stronger, as Spier has pointed out. In my 
opinion, however, common features such as the name “Thirsting 
Dance” and the prayer for the specta tors represent Shoidionc inHuences 
on the north rather than the reverse. On the other hand, northern in- 
duences from thoBlackfoot or Crow do appear to tie represented by such 
elements as counting coup on the canter-post tree, the buffalo-totigue 
feast, the warrior’s fire^ and finger plumes. Finally, while the Arapaho 
and Shoshone exhibit many profound differences e&peoially ascribable 
to the richer development of the Arapaho ceremony, Arapah o influenco 
on the Wind River Shoshone Sun Dance has been strong: stripping 
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twigs from the eenter^ola tree; the procession and blessing at tliebegin¬ 
ning of the Sun Dance proper; the sunriso ceremony; and tba concept of 
drawing water from the center pole—these probably represent loans 
from iinipaho to Shoshone^ 

The traditional* historical* and comparative data discussed abovo 
fjin now bo fiummariz^eJ into a reconstructed history of the Wind 
River Shoshone Sun Dance: 

(1) During the eighteenth century* Shoshone contacts with Algoo^ 
quian Plains tribeg probably gave Iho former an acquaintaoce with the 
Sun Dance, and prepared the ground for diffusion* 

(2) Around 1790, a prominent young Comanche, Yellow Hand* be¬ 
came thoroughly acquainted with tiio Kiow^a Sun Dance and gained 
some knowledge of Christian concepts from the Spaniards. 

(3) Some time later* possibly by ISOO* Yellow Hand moved north to 
the Eastern Shoshone (who became the Wind River Sbodiono under 
Washakie in the nineteenth century)* Yellow Hand introduced iho 
new ceremony—or possibly a new and domioant variant of an already 
known ceremony — to the Eastern SUosbone. 

(4) During his lifetime, TcUow Hand was the usual leader ol the 
Sun Dance. After his death* leadership of the Sun Dance concentrat¬ 
ed largely in his tineage, with his son Fa:ai and hia grandson, Andrew 
Bresil, being tho customary Sun Dance leaders. 

(5) During tho nineteenth century, up to the end of Shoshone 
nomadism in 1SSQ-S5* other influences in addition to the original Kiowa 
via Comanche impulse modified the Wind River Sun Dance, The 
most important of these came from the Arapalio and Crow or Black- 
foot. The Shoshone* in their turn were the major somoes of the Ban¬ 
nock and Ute Sun Dances* and may have influenced the Plains Cree 
of the far northern Plains. 

(6) During the nineteenth century* the Shoshone developed a num¬ 
ber of featured in the Sun Dance peculiar to themselves, such as tha 
preliminary hole-digging ceremony- They also adapted olemcnla 
from other tribes. Thus the Shoshone Magpie ceremony is simply a 
secular, mischievous cbildrcn*s diversion among the Crow. Among 
the Shoshone, furthermore, the order of many details has bean trans¬ 
posed. For example* tho fcaat on tongues is generally after the dance* 
rather than before or during the dance, as among tho Blackfoot and 
Crow. 

THE EARLT SHOSBOXE UAKCE: HECONSTnUCTION 

As the result of tho series of loans and developments described above* 
the Shoshone evolved a reasonably stable ceremony* probably by 1820 
or 1830. This continued without major changes until about 1880. 
The main features of tho coremony were the following: 
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The Sun Banco or, literally, Standing in Thirst*' was 

directed by a shaman (or one of a small group of shamatis) w^ho had 
gained this right partly througli paternal inhoritaneo;, partly through 
repeated participation, and partly through recogditiod of his super¬ 
natural powers. Each winter or somewhat less froqucnllyj this sha¬ 
man would announce that he had seen a vision, usually of an old man, 
in which he had been comiuauded to give a Sun Dance on pain of illness 
or death, the usual sanctions for the disobedience of supernatural or¬ 
ders. The shaman was to euppheate for success in war, relief from 
illness^ long hfe, and good luck, 

jVs summer approached, messengers who were required neither to 
liave special qualUicatiou nor to fast or perform ritual acts were 
sent out to all the hands of the Wind River Shoshone and to friendly 
related groups such as the Doyahin or Mountain Shoshone.^* Some¬ 
time in Juno theae bands would gather (without any set number of 
stops cn route, or any other rites), probably at Wind River, on tlie 
way to the summer rendezvous wdth the trappers at Britlger Basin or 
Pierre's Hole. (Shimkiii^ 1P38, 1942.) 

At an undetermined time before the Sun Dance, the leader com¬ 
missioned a special carver known for his ability (such a one was Paix- 
waci) to prepare the Sun Dance doll. The carver prayed to Our Fa¬ 
ther (dame^apii) and then prepared the im^e, a wooden head pamt«<l 
red, with a feather stuck in back. MT did not kiiow^ moro about thla 
head or its ^igDiftcanec, which is suggested by TC to be the ” Spirit of 
the Sun Dance'^ (MT, TC, JM, Git)* PT adds that It was a woman's 
head and picture, about 3 inches high. A single informant described 
a doll of Cmw stylo* PS said the doll was of buckskin, painted yellow 
or white, and had no feathers on it. And QQ remarked that the doD 
was left on the xSun Dance center pole when the lodge was abandoned, 
so tliat a new doll had to be preparecl each year. 

Onco the iribo w as together ami camped in a rough, unordered tlrde, 
the prospective Sun Dance icsfler pitched His tipi in its center. A few 
days later, he went east of the leader's tipi a hundret] yards and more 
with a number of old w^arriora who hail repeatedly counted coup. One 
of the old men had a digging stick. They alined themselves exactly 
ea$t of the leader's tipi by the sun, for it was than early in the moming. 

At this time the old man with the digging stick prayed: “ 

ua t^p d^^tlwIkbiodJ^^ 

Tti*t a i / TW* / (thit whtebj dii« outw^l tn i teU / 

mArtg^An 

(tbii} f p* // CTbiU UuH rldlxEB ben out 

pe^'i^khAiod ua 

_ well / (thS) pbcfrffoni / {I am) Imrlui Tbot IM f ead^d 


Aooarillfif ta PT, • EHya. 

* Aflwdlaa ba QQ, O B laEjTf i^lur. 
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More freely, "That is the great rock to be well dug out, to go out 
from (its) place. That the people here will go out well from this 
place, for that (I) am praying. That is cuded.” 

After this, the old man arranged the excavated nocks in a neat pile 
into which he stuck the digging stick. (The pit symboliaed the 
trench dug by warriors during battle, according to TC.) The digging 
stick was left in the pit. 

Probahly the same night, the Sun Dance leader and a few com¬ 
panions begin practicing Sun Dance eoags, some of whi^ had boon 
dreamed—not necessarily by the Sun Dance leader—during the past 
winter. Dancing also would be practiced, but there is no evidence 
that complex preparatory rituaU like those of the Arapaho, Cheyenne, 
or Crow took place tfjowie, 1915 a; Dorsey, 1903 and 1905), The 
preparatory singing and dancing lusted for cither 3 or 4 nights, the 
duration possibly depending on tiie leader's vision.** 

A day or two later, but not more than 2 days before the start of 
the dance proper, the ceremonial buffalo hunt took place. This was 
entirely ajmrt from the one ncceaaary for the collection of bulTalo 
tongues for the feast, which scema to have been purely informal. 
Kather, its purpose was to secure the head and allached strip of skin 
from the beck which adorned the center pole. 

A number of hunters went out, but only one W'os allowed to kill 
the desired animal.** This privilege was, in fact, a great honor for a 
noted warrior, and memory of that dtsllnction was long cherished. 
Thus in 193S, Quitan Quay remembered that Guy Itoberlson's grand¬ 
father, Wajinamp, had twice killed the bull for the tribe. 

Nevertheless, the hunt was Bimple. No ill omen was implied if the 
hunter needed more than one shot to dispatch Uie beast. There was 
no prayer before skinning, Tim meat was left untouched. There 
ivas no ceremony on the men's return comparable to that among the 
Kiowa or Arapaho (Hunt, 1934; Dorsey, 1903), In fact, the only 
ritual consisted of a prayer spoken by the prinelpal hunter when the 
parly slated the buffalo. 

Tie prayed;” 

nlr I'kJje ipbe'ltflliimdiS' ena'niiUDdhe^^tTi 

[ / Tlitl rtv# / far tWt. Iriifcta tHlcd^^tU ht t ta fDO-fl Aus^praj-lnfi/ 

mbe'kfthArido'^ ta^gywtDi^rui fin wl^ 
for L^l ThSeb klJM-«ltl be / gm DHJWlfli U Yod i now" 

ittBrllu^Ddli^ndl pa:^ndai us 

Utm Tlalblfi hen^UeA-WlIf / Uovxi bom Bb*&ve H Tb&t. b / 


ii llfllfl', p- 33a) rtporla 3 olilaiBL At- Clair <i.pptad3l. I) r«poiti i olflata. 

II lAvwho P- ^3^ himlAil WHit flat 

■4 A«£Hil[nr Cfi; EnleiiH«Ull£. 
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In other words, *% at this moment indeed, am praying to you for 
that which will be k^ed, for that which will bo killed Sun Dancing. 
You will bless from aboFc those who are hero. That is ended." 

The next important evont was the cutting of a center pole. The 
full circunuilancea of this act are somewhat obscure. I^wde has given 
a dotniiod account: 

Oner company of nicn wont to locate the trees to bo cut down+ leaning poles 
Agoinst them for identiicstion. Some stayed by tbesa trecrt and $&t around play¬ 
ing the tuiTid-game and pretending to bo enemies of the Shoshone, The remaioder 
went back to the diatanoe of about balf a mUe. Two men were detailed to seoiit 
for the enemy. They went off ftiid came back tiallooing and alcging. The people 
Boidj "Those scouts have seen something,^'' They g&Lhcrf>d pllea of bufTalo chlps^ 
making a big heap. AJl formed a circle mutid the thlpflj gtitlng close together 
and leaving only a iiarrow gap for the entrance. The pcotiffl ontered the ring and 
moved all the way rotjuil, then the circle was closed, The chief shouted at them 
to atinounce quickly what tliey had discovered. "The enemy Is at aueh and euch 
a pliCTp^^ they would say. "^en the people got horses and rushed over there. 
Whnen they got near, the enemy tried to get away Lhreiig^i the timber. Then them 
vns shooting and hallooing as in a real hglH. The Shoshone rushed in and struck 
each of the tnarked ircoa^ Three brave warriors were to cut the center pokr Af¬ 
ter all the trees ha^l boon struck^ another party enme from behind to chop the 
trees down. When a tree follp the Shoshone rushed lu and broke off the limbs. 
Since thero wore no wagons In those days, the felled trees wore dragged by a group 
of hor^mon on cither aide of the logy^ ropost being tied to those at ono end, and th* 
other end to tho aaddlo or held in the l^and. Wliile tlio poles were dragged along 
there waa no more of the aham battle, though nowadays it Is held there. fLowfe, 
m% pp, 3&7-39S.] 

According to St. Clair, 

. , , [tho Sun Donee leader] leads the people into the Riountains and they hAvc 
a ahjun bmlLlo, tho trees representing the enemy, at which they shoot. Then the 
men pick out tho slnughlest of the Lrees that were hit and the womon chop them 
down, and the men load them up. Tho [psjrty with the centor pole] goes ahead 
and tho other party dtop^ back, and they have a sham-balilo over the poles till 
they reach the camp. Then the sham-battle is turood into a parade around the 
camp [Bt. Clair, AppendiK l.| 

According to my ioformnots, a elii«f fitst prayed to the center pole, 
then kill€d it, counting coup^ Young men broke off the bnmehea. 
Young women went along, riding double with the youths. 

TC says; 

Tti the early days^ boya of 0 to 15, aa w'cll as Jittie girls (tJ, wicre taken along 
when the center pole wai being procured. The chfLdreA would wait for the tree 
to fall, then each would run up and try to break off a limb. They would keep the 
limbfi they got—a large hmb meant ^ood fortune^ a small one not much Itick lo the 
future. The tree waa not further trimmed, though nowadays it b trimmed with 
an ox. 


^ Tbm Tu iw 1^4 it^all hredoUi CCCHTriflf RCDCfslly diirtisa ebofllHiw nebiftTmtSH Init iM» nich foimJil 
Ufmm ti MTUifu Uw Anoibo «sd dILh IrlfcHi (Bpkir, IVU P-173]. 
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The other poata were Juat hided op drsgged by men on boreehAefc* Smaller 
wo&d WM gathered by tW women and carried oo thefr backa, or rarely on horse¬ 
back. 

When tho party reached the Sun Dance field, they staged a sham 
battle in which two warriors hit the center polo. Soon after the center 
polo had boon dra^wl to the field, the Sun Dance leader laahcd a bun¬ 
dle flf willows to the top fork of the tree. Around tho tree itself 
bravo warriors painted broad bando of black—one for each coup count¬ 
ed, but not more than four in all (QQ: also Lowie, 19] 0, p. 398). 
Rags adorned the ends of tho forking branches. 

Now the center polo was lifted into place by moans of paire of joined 
tipi polos. The lift era made three feints, each preceded by succcraive- 
ly louder singing, accompanied by the rhythm of the tipi poles bitting 
tofictber. The fourth try was successful. ’* 

After this, tho workers put up tho side posts. The rafters were 
now put in place, the “back-bone’' (JM) running duo west to oast be¬ 
ing laid down first, followed by the rafter running from north to south, 
then the one running from south to north; the others following in ir- 
re^Iar fashion. Then the side posts wore connected by cross rafters, 
against which the peopie leaned brush. leaving a wide opening on the 
east side. 

Inside the lodge, several additions remained. A man climbed up 
the center pole to place in position the buffalo bull's head with attach¬ 
ed backstrip and tail which was banded to him. This head had been 
painted with yellow day and decorated with eagle tail feathers; sage 
bad been stuffed in the nose.*® The Lead and backstrip were placed 
in Uie fork so Uiat tho head faced west, the backstrip covered the ivU- 
low bundle, and tho tail hung doAvn the east side of the fork. Tbc Sun 
Dance doll was attached to the center pole possibly at this time;** 
ritualistic details are lacking. At this time also, an eagle was hung 
with its head to the east, from the very tip of tho "backbone" nearest 
tbfl center pole. (TC, JiM). 

JM’s account of a Sun Dance altar, however, seoms erroneous, and 
probably confused with the Arapaho structure. 

FormEfrly, A willow About 4 f«t high, with many hrAnclico, doeorated with taglc 
down, was placed in th* Sun Dhuco lodge.™ Itatood undcmcAth the 'tinckbono 

I* Tbeflaevy,uoifdlnirtflSt. CUtr(Al>p«ndtLU. .. . . 

» AeconUna 10 »r JnSafouaiJ. Iba numtnr ol poata toTuWilT H ilri Ua Wff moiMlM m^wto 

wlileljdjtMlAlUlSrieiaaliohajiapQitt. ThlipiitUffl, 

ilnM CJark p. StS} minUcuB 10 Mlcr iml*. 

“ Bt. CWt (Ap|)eiicll.t ll. MT aod Pfl IniliUd that CM fenaaln buO ^ palnCid jiDm lAtlWf IMO 
irblU M atHlfld Ib'J SL CLhlr. 

« Ammat ^ bswftw, the Dm® doAl Ia feffiHd «i Um illoniDWI thfl Bewm-a flAf iOphh IWl. 

TJ»idiliiiMirf111itltBT mwjO ^Is*|™sOT»mmMfcl PWTIE* (Opliri 
I »tltd (A t no o*li*r cfraftrnifttioa (iir 
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10 feet west of the center pole. Just south of tliia, on a tripod, w&s n pipe covered 
with buffalo robei ^ith f^l-bem iyin^ on top. 

This pipe had the following history. It bad been sent by the Great Fntherp 
inherited by OhamaKwaya, later buHed with him. It was tailed dmwiHmo [a 
compound I could not nimljM; "plpe'^ U do]+ It was a tong Btralght pipe, painted 
with dm^erent ani male—eagle, otterp etc. Normally^ it stayed ou a tripod in back 
of bis lent> In a special fringed caac. If an enemy were to go under this tripod and 
pray to the pipe, we couldn't kill hlni. 

Only Obarnagwaya might take this pipe out of its case, wrbich he did without 
eeremonyp but only for the Sun Dance. Hia wife, who had passed the menopauiw, 
would carry the pipe in traveling.® 

Thla pipe was pray^l to for a long IlfCp never smoked. It was also revered by 
the Fort Hall people. The Arapabo still ha^'e one like oure was, 

MT gavo a vague confirmation of this ftccoiint: ho had heard that 
at one timo there was an old man who had a tribal pipe for tlic Sho- 
abono. He gave U away (?), 

As this day neared its end, the prospective dancers prepared them¬ 
selves. Their number was few—5 the time of the very first dance 
fJM), maybe up to 12 (MT) or, rardy, 20 (QQ)—for people were 
afraid of the hardships involved. Although they never tortured 
themselves by putting skewera through tlicir flcsli and dragging akulla 
from the thongs attached to the skewers, they still had to fast, thirst, 
and dance for 4 days (DW, MT). One informant (Dli^O claimed that 
in those days the young men would portkipato in a Sun Dance only 
once in their lives, though nowadays some tlo it nearly every summer, 
but actually it appears that repeated participation is an old trait. 
Women did not dance. 

Those who wished to dance, bathed or sweated now (TC), They 
gathered after that in the Sun Dance leader's tipi, where they painted 
each other with white clay from tba waist up.” This was done with¬ 
out ritufll, although some might first purify themselves with cedar 
{w&:jn, J'uniperas calij9mica) (DW, TC). Then they hung unadorn¬ 
ed, single-holed whistles of eaglo humerus (no other bone may be used) 
from their necks, and tied an eagle dowm feather (pl'^yip) to each little 
finger; some held a pmyci^hom.** They were naked except for 
hrerehclouts and aprons of anlelopo akin. Their hair was not spe¬ 
cially dressed fFO,hut around the head and waist they often put ^'wa¬ 
ter sage" (pa: 'woha', CfnapJiflh'um), which contributed its aromatic 
smell hut no supernatural power (DW). 

Sometlnica the people w'ould lay those seriously ill on the dancing 
ground inside the lodge so that they might get well in that holy place 

(QQ). 

^ Blood, wpedfi^r mokftrtiBJ bWid|fa«iCninrif poflutLii usd nrTdddnEnooiilntwiilMft wi^b anj bttuir 

orinptHulifPil pfimw, * *«tw4l4H to Sbfl*hOEus timy. 

Tlay fi4so pobited wblEfl Ebelf lah ud tha bttflWio nbm wWrh •wrmt, toCdniEng to CWt. 

* Bibu'd (1930-, ftsnn opp. p. SA) ibpwi HKh ■ hum; tlib ErnU ftlll pmljti umm Itu Dt« (Opbr, iSli, 

p m- 
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When dusk had come^ lh& singers took their places around a large 
drum on the southeast comer of the lodge. One of them bad a buffalo 
scrotum rattle. Women helped in the singings although not in the 
drumrntng. Rather^ they viraved fronds of sagebrush rythmically up 
and down. 

Soon the dancers were rea<ljr* In single file, blowing their whistles^ 
they shuffled from the leader's tipi to the wist end of the outside of 
the lodge. Then they cirded it clockwise cither tvvo (QQ) or four 
(Jil) times before cntcringH Once insidep each took whatev^cr place 
in the western half of the lodge he might desire, ciicept for the posiilou 
directly under the 'diackhone,'' wiiich was alw^ays occupied by the 
leaden At this moment the Sim Dance leader stepped up to the 
center pole for prayer. This was directed toward Our Father* and 
besought long life, safety in battle, the aveidauco of illness “ The 
prayer over^ the singers began their song, while the dancei^ jogged 
up and doivn in place to the beet of tho dnim and the blasU of their 
whistled, gesiing constantly at the Sun Daoce doll or the buffalo head.^ 

Once or twice a day, they would cease dancing in place, and would 
dance up to tlie center pole. JM says that if it was the Sun Dance 
leader who did so^ his wife would come up on the dance floor* bare¬ 
footed, with a leafy branch in her liand* and sweep away his tracks. 
But IIT says that the dusting of the floor was done by an old man 
who cama every monuog furnished witli an eagle feather for this 
purpose. 

Furthermore, in MT's younger days* an old man wouJd pick up a 
feather dropped by a dancer* tell why he had picked it up^ and how 
ho had once counted coup in a similar monner. Then the old man^s 
relatives w-ould present a visitor with something valuable—a stick 
representing a horse, or they might actually lead a horse in to the 
center pole (TC* MT). 

Of this, JM says that if anyone lost a fcalbcr or the like, the war 
chief w'ould come up and pick it up* lie would tell how he had struck 
coup. For every' coup that was counted* the drum would be hit 
once.™ And for every coup counted, he would have to give away a 
different valuable, a blanket* nr a stick representing a horse* 

An old woman would then dance forward with a kind of trotting 

p n treats prolMbfa) Lbat the kdtopI ■ Hhrla Mly tinaerm llw ETbtjShcnifl waa CJItrOtitfi. 34™ 

ihtf bftd wrtiff with ChrtJllMklty tI* the roranwch*. ttErthwnnwtp ChHitlfla ptowtTtlJix dlrtOt- 

1^ ibn Shwiwftt bswJl Al kafli ISM (rf. IMnit. p. 3®. ainl I>c IPOB. p. IM> tb* 

bttGr wtOs D* firaeCs t«diEnu In ISU. tha wlda dbEritHllioh thn DOMxpt ©E» ni<h Oiiil 

fttnOfl# pfiiiiltiT¥ far autboi In Hich ft ij^rlvatliwi (LawieK 1S34^ rP. 115-U3). 

^ St. dflir titentlimi ft hljin¥<it^hiikiiif tminodiaJcEy jrrlw (-ha bff fonlcix of tti4 liftfWfl pffl|»rii bvl 

Uitl mtmal bfl wiilirtiwd, Blimkut Mktv\t ii m iihmHiL ef tbfl ON^it Oftnoe. whean i1 dLftj 

oemlQEi&flj bfl cwuJhthI Io itiv ei;lo Dftnet 

p Al»ft M^inuMTi CrtW aiitoni iJh. R. Ur pcraoiial HMiiblEmltfnEJoEl), 

OOOSTl—02-28 
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»tep, sitlfing happily a special war 80 n|r: ke: de de (mea^gl^). 
Then eha would pick up tlia fift and say, (Ihanksf)* *' I £1®“ 
yon hare given lliis to ma.” If two old women star^ out at once, 
one would have to go biiokj but in case Eevcral articles were being 
given away^ then they would dance up togetheri 

This ceremony was jtlso performed in the or Big 

Horse Dance,® 

Formerly, each dancer had a regular sponsor, an old man who was 
given no special namej and who was nominated informally. He 
would urge on the young man, “Keep on dancing. Everybody s 
watelling you; tho woman are watching you. If you drop, you might 
got a dream and Medicine." The old man blessed the young one at 
the end, hut received no gift in exchange (MT, JM, DW, TC). 

At times, one or two old women used to shuffle along, dancing with 
the help of their canes, singing a war song, urging the young fellows 
to ho brave, not to give up. The song ended when the old women 
reached tho limits of the secular pari of the lodge. 

As ibo night grow dark, a lire was started just cast of the center pole 
by some noted warrior, who recited his war experiences while doing so. 
As it grew later, the dancers gradually quit, one by oue, and rested, 
wrapped up in blankets furnished by theu* relatives. Only the plod¬ 
ding of some stout soul and the croaking of the tired singers kept active 
the couTBo of ihe dance. 

With the first rays of light, the dancers began to awake. More and 
more joined in nutil the whole ccremoriy was once more In full awmg. 
Just before da™, all lined up in a column of fours or fivea^ facing the 
cast. The first tiny rim of the aim above the horizon was greeted by 
the stretching of arms toward it and ioug blasts on the whistles.*' 
After lhatj the dancera sat arotmd the fire and sang four saered songs 
in low voices, blowing their whistles at the end of each gongp Everyone 
else was silent at this time. 

FoUoAving this ritual, the epeetators and eingera left the lodge for 
breakfast, while the daucors at tended to their physiological wants^ 
rostedj and slept. Their fasting and tbirsting continued imbroken. 

In on hour, the dancers removed their old paint with the help of aomc 
damp skiHt and repainted themselves, this time in any way they 


m Ijta Cnw ffMEEionlBl Ituakf. Ttw» two Ldbct ntfusy piimH® of for uatn&K 

” W bMo u« you KDbif?'' C5li»hcin« Afwni JU 4 formil smtlnA ibwah ths pmon *i!44W«d 

mnr kw liatnil liLtl n>r. a. n. Lowlffp Hunmunhiiaoti}. 

■ Lowlo fine b, tip. ■ bfk! dHcrimlw Uin Bis Otim 

*1 TteHlQitoIcbMlpattinK.^IOdTiq^ti^lptsribyEoriMJ 0S3M^.*7^ tn lli« U^kaiultti Bho* 

■bom mnri^ J» pfwdilcftllT dAnJffd by TW. Kor did I *n Hr flliliomih dkir jaMiUoflo St. 

Frobobly tfali rttiul li ■ ^urt MeytoiHjlIr boTTQWfd traCn Uw puirtfar* ^3T Otkoit nitfiM, of vhlicli It U ou 
■ntivnlparL 
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wished, usually following the directions of their visionary giiardiaua*” 
Soon sftOPj the dance was resumed, events repeating themselves identi¬ 
cally up to the resumption of dancing on the secotul morning. 

At that time the parents, wives, and other relatives of the dancers 
busied themselves in planting saplings in the ground within tho sacred 
daucing ground (which they could enter if they removed their mocca¬ 
sins) (TC) parallel to the outer wall, then hanging skins from these to 
form little sheds, which were lined with armfuU of cooling groaacs, sage, 
and fragrant peppormint through which a little water hod been sprin¬ 
kled. These skins were often painted with records of visions of war 
experiences, much like the hack drop of elk op antelopo hide inside a 
man's own tipi. TVar equipment was also hung up now. Tlie dancers 
purified their hodira with cedar smoke (MT). 

Some of the aymboUsm involved hero is given by Ilobard, after DW, 

Each dancer haa a certain place in the dance hall wlileh h* nu»t keep throughout 
the duraUoD of the dance when he cntcia it. Two sniall poltw or young BAptlnga 
may be peeled off or not, whichever t he dancer may wkh. If the dancer k a medi¬ 
cine man or has been wounded in battle wimetitno, he should uhow thla on Uie 
poles or iopllnps by paint iitg which signified liis blood wte lost In battle. 

IHebaid, 1930, p. 293.] 

The third day ivas the most important one ritually. It was beltevod 
that one’s fate in battle could be divined at this time (TC). Thus, 
if a man faintod, Iho Sun Dance chief would ask him, when ho had re¬ 
covered, whether he had had a vision. Ue might say i '*! saw a fight. 
The Great Spirit told mo liiat five or six men got killed; two or three 
of us. Our horses were stolen,” This would come true (tTM). 

MT saw a man faint in the Dance. The sponsor came to the dancer 
and put hk mouth to the latter's palms, throat, and soles of both feet, 
(presumably to suck out the excess of supernatural power which had 
knocked out the dancer.) The sponsor took his buffalo robe and cov¬ 
ered him carefully, with the head of the robe toward the dancer’s head. 
(MT has never seen or Jieord of anyone dying in the Sun Dance; rather 
they would bo cured.) 

On the third day, spectators would also be prayed for, or have their 
iitnesa brushed away by an eagle wing in the hands of the Sun Dance 
leader. He, or anotlicr, might also transfer Power to someone else 
during the day. The technique w’os not described, but probably corre¬ 
sponded to the one ordinarily used by the Shoshone, with llie donor 
coughing up a supernatural object and blowing it through his hand 
into the recipient, 

A man might also sloal Iho supernatural Power of another, as 
Pobguritsie Taylor is reputed to have stolen Pivo Brown's. Tlien lie 
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^ould exhibit hia acquUilioti by knocking someone over ndth a 
fenther during the Sun Danco (PP).** 

Other shamanizing also took place. An exhausted dancer might 
hug the center pole, magically sucking u'ater from it through his 
whistle (Lome, 1919, pp. 39o, 402). A man might send a feather in 
the air to the center pole (JM). (The supenialural balancing of a 
feather was used noruiaJly in shamanizing to predict the course of 
a patient's disease. If the feather insisted upon falling down, tlie 
prognosis woultl be very unfavorable (MT).) Further tricks were 
played. Thus Ohamagwaya, during his second Sun Dance, blew a 
whistle like an eagle. An eagle came tlowti to die lodge, then flew 
up into the skies again. Following tliis, he struck his chest. Eagle 
claws came out of his mottth, then went in again, lie vomited a 
bullfrog, then sivalJoivcd Idin again. He alone was able to exhibit 
animals like that (Jkf), 

The dance ended in the nflDmoon of the fourth day; thus the 
dancers ncttially suffered hut for 3 nights and 2)4 days. The old mnr i 
sponsoring the Sun Dance leader gave hlin his blessing at this rime. 
The oUier sponsors followed suit wiib their proltlg^. Old men ihc n 
brought water in which clay had been placed. Having done tliis, 
the old men recited their brave deeds.” Then the Sun Dance leader 
blessed the water, and only tlic dancers drank it. Some vomited. 

The dance was now over, except for tlie feast on the hulTalo tongues 
which liad previously been collected. According to Lowio (1919, 
p. 397), before the danco "They begati to hunt buffalo and get all the 
tongues they could. The tongues ivcre coupled so that each member 
of a pair could hang over one side of a stick and several men would 
carry one end of a slick thus laden with tongues all around tlie camp 
till they got back to the plwlger and piled up the tongues there.’’ 
These tongues w’erc, in the first Sun Danco MT remembers, boiled 
by two middle-aged a'ooien who painted thoir hands with charcoal, 
but stirred the tongues with an ordinary stick, not a scalp stick.” 
The Sun Dance chief asked for a blessing for the tongues piled in 
the halJ by the fire. This was on the third dav. 

Quitan Quay lusisted, however, that old women who had been in a 
war, up to four in number, cooked the meat just after the dance. 
They painted their hantia and faces biark, and used a broken stick to 

" Coapt™ the «nemofliliil tlw Kiowa Sun liymn , IBS 1, pp. 36e-3flT5, Budi ritual jhflJB- 

aUlfftlc cumpetltletij wp wldHpna^l, TDeliijj fotalliS,, lor EXKi3p1#H liEDLinf the Kwodtlat] imd thq Maldu 
p. It: 1KB, p, IT.) 

» Lowia {IBIt, pp, m-mh itatea that tli« dmmm fni a pnanlA Do tJia gld mm bk>alnic Irat later 
addi IhiE |h|i waj a tealnH* IntnieEuwl hy Rot. Jolua Hoberia, afiraniEni Uy ot\v inbmiacit. I aJaa bell«i^ 
[tnt tJili pKtEun la ttomU the cdil nmn oouQtlEfC«up»i]QW away pnaperty* aa ih^y did at 

tiokof Ln tti« ftruineinj. Raychritt W a jpocsof tuuM inuhahly liaft ptnoa opiy wtidn a CnniJer 

^s^ iapemaiiraJ povar or a wrifil rile had Eatfin plowdmlng Sun ItetiDOr 

** pp, SS0-3O9,1 itatiiB that irpnbirii^ ii4t] men alan lict[wd to bUt lb* butUinr tanmoL 
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Stir the boiling longues” PS said that the fea^t was on tlio last 
day, and that all ate outsidep 

Wlien the tongues were ready^ a large group of boyB. called Magpies 
and painted with, black and white in imitation of these 
birds, descended upon the old women and attempted to steal the 
tongues. The details gf thb ceremony are obseurCp for informants' 
accounts differ. 

Por c.tamplep MT was a Magpie once. The other boys and he 
were led by three old men, who had gone tiirougU battles, and wanted 
the boys to follow in their path. Behind the youngsters were other 
men with sndtches* There were no pra 5 ''era. 

The spectators were now fed and told to hurry, 'The Magpies are 
comingt"^ Then the Magpies were notified and came ahead. Since 
the people had not finished eating, the Alagpics were driven back by 
guards also armed with switches. But the Magpies rushed in, tranxp- 
ling their own smaller and less aggressive memben^p and tried to grab 
all the tongues they could- Having dorvo that, they ran back to the 
place from which they hatl started and piled up the tongues in front 
of the old men, who asked them to take a bath, and then fed them. 

Tliis ceremony u^aa a syurbi^l asking for a blessing that tlie boys be 
like Magpies, who arc known to be fearless, going where other birds 
dare not go (MT)* 

Polly Shoyo says of this rite that the best parts were eaten by the 
adults^ while the Magpies rushixl for the less desirable tips of the 
tongues, which were piled to one aide for them. (They were led by two 
old men, who counted coup on the i>ot, telling the people how they 
had hit the enemy*) “That*s the reason the hoys are with us: so they 
may do lifcevrise-" TC adds that the future luck of each Magpie was 
divined by his success in grabbing longues. 

CW described the Alagpies as having been painted w^hite on ilio 
forehead and shoulders. The two old men who led had drums, and 
sang. Two others with smtehes brought up the rear. These four 
men were the same from year to year. This suggestion of semiper- 
maiicncy is strengthened by JM's assertion that the Magpies were 
camp robbers, who stole food at ptiblic dances generally, and were 
almost equivalent to tho two warrior societies. 

Finally, QQ claimed that no one had ceremonial charge of the 
Magpies—they just tried to steal and eat food. 

According to Loi^ic: 

The ton(piJoa werq jssuod to sll the spectators, but priiDarily to the mu&iciaud. 
The dnimuiers told the danccie they were going to eatp then the d&ncof^ would 


I* Tin lltlf.aics *11 abfalKmeJooditiiTKi,^d iu4 be Blurpi^iliit«4, Irtt ll thrat Ibe imel. £d titrcmefr 
alDCD for Mij TDilar ibti mcel. aiock Is ibe dcoDttdfi rietofT In eonbii. 
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F«st> whL!« ih^ dniciincTB eang and tb^^mfloJvi^ dmicpd in ih&lf plAC^eA befcire par- 
tokiDg cl tbe food. [LowiCj 1919, p, 399.] 

Aft^r all the eating was over, and the people had left, the dancers 
went to the river, drank, washed, went home, and ate there. 

Meanwhile, aicklj people brought in their old clothes and tied them 
to the center pole, so that they could bo relieved as the danceta had 
been. These cloUiea were loft untouched until they rotted away. 
Next morning all moved away from the site (Lowio, 1918, p* 399)* 

eOCIAn AND PSVCBOLOOICAL. FACTO It9 

What evidence is avail able on tlie inletTGlations of the early Wind 
River Shoshone Sun Dance with other social and psychological factors? 
Can ilie introduction of the Sun Dance be ascribed to a peculiarly for- 
tuitous tiitio or an outstanding personality, or both? Did the dom¬ 
inant attitudes of the Shoshone, their pattern of cnlture (to uae Bene¬ 
dict's term), promote, inhibit, or otlicrwiac affect the acceptance and 
development of the Sun Dance? What tensions did the ceremony 
help bo relievo? How close wan the integration of the ceremony with 
the social structure and the system of values of the tribe? What 
factors were rcaponsiblo for tho adaptability of the Sun Dance to later 
profound changes, when many other cultural traile vanished? Let 
tis examine these problems one by one. 

Both a cultural crisis and a powerful personality may have aided 
tho introduction of the Sun Dance. The period from approximately 
17S1 to 1828 was an. extremely difTicult one for the Shoshono {Shmtkin, 
1841)^ Prior to this period, their early acquisition of the horse had 
given them a tomporaiy domination of much of the northern Plains. 
Beginning in 1781, however, smallpox, die mounting of other tribes, 
and especially tho acquisition of guns by their enemies, placed tho 
Shoshone at a military disadvantage* Tho Shoshone were forced 
from the PJaine, and pumiicd by the BJackfoot oven into centra! Idaho. 
A new ceremony dcsigncti to promote military snecesa might well have 
received an especial welcome under such circunifitaacoa. Neverthe¬ 
less, though the correlation is |>os$ibie, it is^uu proven. 

On the other hand, the prestige of the introducer, Yellow Hand or 
Ohamagwaya, is unquestionable* Traditionally^ he far overshadow'^ 
any other Shoshone, including Washakie. His abilities as a shaman 
are the subject of countless anecdotes. His dignity and his kindness 
to young men whom he pitied because of their lack of supernatural 
povrer are also ronoiraed- Finally, if the ilma-qui-cm mentioned by 
Ross 13 really he, then direct liistoHcal evidence confirms his Impor¬ 
tance and Ilia outstanding personalty (Ross, 1855), 

The heterogeneity of the Wind River Shoshone unquestionably led 
to a ttude variety of psychological outlooks. The differences between 
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the old Fiaing famiUcs wha formtd lfVaabakie’'s original band and the 
ei-rabbit-huntcra who flocked m to share in the gains of the treaty of 
1863 were enormons. Yet it i& clear from informanta^ biographies^ 
philosophical etatements^ and caniments on othcraj that four dominant 
attitudes—egalitariatusm* mdividnalisiii, akopLieiamj and restraints 
can be ascribed to the Wmd River Sboslioiie. 

The sentiment of egalitarianism was pervasiveUirouglioul Shoalione 
thought and culture. While individual qualities^ particular!}" tliose of 
outstanding shamatis^ were admired, frank admi^ion of leadership or 
contiol was begrudged. F’or example, jealousy of Wasbakie was 
markedj and many infomiants ascribed his rise solely to Wliite aid, 
although, iu fact, he was becoming proniineut as early as 1843 (Kussel, 
1921, pp. ] 14-115). Chieftainship existed, but the chiefs authority 
depended on Ids personality and his hold over his personal followers. 
The leaders of the two military societies and the shamans directing ihe 
Sun Dauco and Father Dance ivere also persons with prestige, but here 
the list ended. Heredity, vrealth, association, and age were factors in 
leadership in fact, but were stubbornly denied in Shoshone theory.” 

Even stronger was the feeling of individual ism. Beyond a man^s 
immediate family, blood-brotherhood and the two military societies 
(these largely in Waahakie^s band) were the sole permanently organized 
groupings. Larger kin groupings lacked sentimental ties^ special as^ 
sociations of age mates or of shamans were eb&ent, and band nfhliation 
was a matter of free and shifting choice. Legal control over individual 
actions extended only to the rules of the buffalo hunt; olhenvise, re¬ 
prisal through force or sorccrj was the deterrent to wrofigdoing* Re¬ 
ligious life was basically an individual matter. The Sun Dance, the 
Father Dance, and other ceremomaa, as well as the transfer of super¬ 
natural power, provided social links. But more fundamental were the 
solitary vision quest and, above all, the medicine dream life that could 
scarcely bo separated from reality. The quintessence of Shoshone in¬ 
dividuality was reached in the individual tabus, which crystallized ami 
sanctified idiosyncracy with snpcrtiatural power. 

Closely related to extreme individualism wae critical skepticism of 
the pretensions or dogmatic assertions of others. Guy Hoberteon^a 
rejection of an abstract God and Charley Nip water's disbelief in the 
hereafter are modem illustrations of tins attitude.® Tliis skepticism 
did not, of course, mean tho absence of religious or philosophical formu¬ 
lations or abstractions: most people held to beliefs in a ilea verily 
Father^ in vistas opening out at death, in pervasive Supernatural 
Power—but acceptaDCe of theae beliefs and their reconciliation with 


^ Ooinl^r^ ConiMtclw ct. floebtl [ IMO, rP.«. I * 
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otlier^ contradictory, beliefs were matters of mdjYidual choke ^ided 
by personal expericDcc. 

Another cbaracleristic Wind River ShoshoDC attitude was restraint, 
which eontmated sharply iviUi the emotional extremes foundp say, 
among the neighboring Crow or the Dakota. (Lome, 1935* esp. pp, 
327-334; Mekeel, 1930, pp* 11 -J2; Marriott^ ]945p pp. lOl-llL) Sex¬ 
ual behavior was quite free, and marriage of ten unstable, but oscillation 
between organized wife stealing on one extreme and public demonstra¬ 
tions of chastity on the other did not exist. Renowned men were ex¬ 
pected lo recite their deeds, then give awa}" a horse or otlier valtiablo 
OQ various ooeasions. But for them to strip tliemselves of cveiything 
they owned in celebrating tlieir renowm, would have been ridiculous, 
not pmisewortliy, in Shoshone eyes^ Among the Shoahono^ as among 
other 1^1 a ins iribcSp men would voluntarily doom themaelvcs to death 
through reckless folly against the enemy. Men who had lest a brother 
to the foe might dedicate tl^emsolves in this manner. But doctrines 
of the praisew'orthinesa of early doaih in battle, involuntaiy selection 
of “Those Doomed to Die,” and similar elabarations did not exist. 
Foppery also was to be foumi ainong the Shoshonop hut the mstitntion'- 
alized narcissis^n of the ^'Favorite Child” wws not. Finally, the Wind 
River Shoshone had the virion quest, yet it involved only sleeping hj 
pictographs or near n shaman's grave for a few nights. Piteous self- 
mutilation and fasting almost to the point of deaEli were equally 
foreign to their practice- 

’What Avas Ihc effect of the^^c attitudes upon the development of the 
Sun Dance? Direct proof is not avaOnble, but it seems most, probable 
that these aitiludea greatly inhibited the acceptance of many traits 
from the Sun Dances of neighboring tribes- Shoshone egalitarianism 
goes far in explaining the absence of formal heredity in Sun Dance 
leadership or of payment for the privilege of giving the ceremony, and 
the nonparticipation of the mihtary societies in ttie rite^ Individual¬ 
ism and skepticism help comprehension of the absence of a shamanietic 
fraternity deapilc the repealed participation of a feAv and also of the 
absence of complex esolpric doctrines. The Sim Dance may well have 
reflected Shoshone restraint not only in its lack of torttire but also in 
U^abstncoof a single, oll-pen^ading purpose and of an inlense emo- 
rional peak In the ritual. 

The Sun Dance hml only a loose fonnal connocrioii with the social 
slruciure of the Wind River Shoshone, The bands* the band chief, 
and the military societies lacked prescribed functions. Kin had no 
obligatory duties toward each other in the ceremony. On the other 
hand* all age groupings, children, adults, and tlio Rgixi* were repre¬ 
sented* while shamans ilominated the rite- 
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Iiifoniiallyj tics with tho social structure were geDcrolly closer^ al¬ 
though nnich depended upon personfd attributes and Ettaclimonts^ 
Thu!^, while Andrew Bread was apparently a person of no consequence 
except for his position in the Sun Dance^ his father Pa:si was an ex¬ 
tremely important shaman and one of TVashakie's subcLiefSp although 
not a leader in either of the military societies. Yellow IJanil, of course, 
combined religious and secular dominance since he was one of the two 
principal chiefs of his day. Similarly, the strength of various personal 
ties could be proclaimed discreetly within tlie context of the Sun 
Dance. Sweethearts might ride double on a horse from the tree-felling 
ceremony. A mau’S wife or an old niale friend or relative might per- 
fomi tasks of aid to a dancer, such as building his shed, or a weeping 
Llie iUmee ground with a feather for him. An old man might transfer 
supernalural power to his younger intimate. Father and son, brothers 
or blood-^brothers, often danced togetheri 

The mest important social value brought out in tho Sun Dance was 
individual prestigCp cither as a warrior or as a shaman. Prominent 
warriors performed essential rites and recited Ihcir deeds at countless 
points of tho ceremony: when the hole for the center post was dug, in 
killing the bulTalOp painting the center pole, Hgbting the warrior's firep 
picking up dropped artkies from the dance floor, and leading the 
Magpies. Individual ability and preaUgo as a shaman were <^tah- 
lished by the performances of rival supernatural feats, curing, and the 
transfer of Power. 

War anxieties, how-cver, dcinonsttnted their strength beyonti the 
rubric of individual prestige. The sham battles, the hanging of war 
equipment in the lotlge, war divination^ tongue cooking by black- 
painted old women w\io bad been in battJej and the Magpie ceremony 
showed the ubiquitous diameter of this preoccupation ivitU w'ar. 

Concerti for health w as also prominent. Threatene<J iUneas forced 
the leader to give tho Dance. The sick wore often laid in the lodge, 
anil curing took placo during the ceremony* 

TJio ac<[uiaition of supcrnatuml power^ good luck, arid long life w^erc 
also promoted by the Sun Dance. Beyond this, other values expressed 
in the rite are not so easy to establish. A great variety of them ia 
suggested by the simple fact that tliis occasionand a few iveeks that 
followed, were the sole times that the entire Wind River Shoshone 
people habitually came together. Thus a whole set of cohesive influ¬ 
ences would now be^n operating: gossip, and the identification of 
wrongdoers, flirtations and marriages, gambling (inofit of that later, 
at tho rendezvous mih tho trapijers), racing, initiation into the military 
socieiic&p etc. There were the relaxations of joyous company, sulBcient 
food, and, generally, safety from the cnomy, which contrasted strongly 
with the painful days of winter. Vbiting Doyahin enlarged the 
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guthcringt imd proved a aourco of profit to Shoshone biiainc!^ 
irKsii who bought their furs for 1ftter resdo to white trsilers. 

How important were the valuta revealed in the Sun Dance in the 
iotalitj of Wind Elver Shoshone culture? What other mechanifiois 
wero availfthlo to accentuate these values? Wliat major veJuea and 
anxieties were unrepresented in the rite? 

The oTerwhelming importance of individual prestige has been 
stressed in the discussion on dominant Shoshone altitudes. In arldi- 
tlon to the Sim Dance, many other social patterns advertised personal 
achievement. Th o dftnc(^ of the mili tary societicSj young men's songs* 
distinctions of face and body paint* and of dross; tipi decorations and 
medicine-bundle elands outside tipb—these marked the prominent 
warrior* Indhddual curing and leaikrship in the Father Dance or 
Ghost Dance marked the shanian. Yet none of these mechanisms had 
the effectiveness of the Sun Dance as a vehicle lor prestige. 

Military prowess was at all times vital. All the witnesses from 
Ijcwia and Clark to E. N. Wilson have stressed the extreme pres¬ 
sure often exerted upon the Wind River Shoshone by their enemies 
{Thwattes* 1905| vol. 2* p. 434- Wilson, 1926* p. 92 ff.). Yet only 
one of many old warriors^ accounts claims the exhibition of great 
courage, and that, on occasion only. Moat of my info-rmanta admit¬ 
ted frank fright in combat, and distaste for war. Conaequenily* 
devices for raising and maintaming the morale of the tribe were highly 
neoessaiy for its very oxtetence. 

In general, wftr and preatige shared many of the same devices. The 
t wo military societi^ gave dances* and adorned themselves in stalking 
special ways. Even a man’s tipi—inside anil out—would give visible 
testimony of his prowess in performing standardised acts of bravery or 
"coups." The women honored a successful wairior by dancing with 
the scalps he had taken. And a youth—unless he were a handsome 
fop^—needed deeds of W'ar to gain himself a wifo. Littlo boys played 
at war by slingiiig gobs of mud from the ends of eileks at each other. 

The anxiety about the outcome of battle was often acute. As 
Polly Shoyo^ or Fops’'i* says, "There was more respect and affection 
in the old days than now, for wo never knew when would be tlie last 
time we would see each other—wbat with enemies* hunger, and other 
dangers." And her accounts bring out the pathos and emotional in¬ 
tensity often observable in those days. 

Oace, we fought with th^ enemy, and the anemy killed a young Shoshone, tbe 
gnadson of an old wDoiaii. Then wc followed Iheiu^ and met thcni^ kllliDg one of 
their number, Thi$ man^a body was taken back home to eoiup, aa the enemy iod. 

Because the old woman wbs jstiU cryingj the warriore gave the body to her. Still 
mad with grief, nhe took a knife^ fllaebcd the body, butohemd it Like a buEale, 
She took the slabs of meat, and dried them On a frame. But the meat wag left 
Untouched. 
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Wlien W0 movetl wijp, li mnudned beliind. It (nay Btill be there, for I 

kDOtVlr 

Thtt means of lessening tension wero matiy* but UDOrgEiiizcd save in 
the Sun Dance. Relatives.—such as the fatheir of the warrior in the 
tale of ^The Weakling and the Female Bear"—would attempt to dis¬ 
suade their loved ones from footish war raids. Mon would try to gain 
the Power of such animals as Turile, which w^ould grant inviilnerahil- 
iLy.“ Or they would brave the deadly plantp over¬ 

coming it to gain power in battle and in sorcery.® While w^arriors 
would be on the warpath^ the old men at homo w^ould help them 
supematurally by sm^g war songs to the beat of a drum. 

Illness was a drive of great importance in the lives of the Wind River 
Shoshone. Kvan in ordinary iimeSp some women lost 9 out of 10 
children bom to tliem^ while men describe the deaths of 4 and 5 wiv^. 
In addition;^ severe epidemiesp principally of smaUpoXp ravaged them 
at timesp aSp for example, in 1781 and IS37 (TyireUp 1916, pp. 335-337* 
344p footnote 1; FambaiOj 1906, p. 266, footnote). 

The Sun Dance was In those days a comparatively minor curing 
device. Much more constantly used were the services of shamaus 
and their assistants. And during severe epidemics the Shoshone 
held the a^p.'^torp or ^Tather Dance"—a close relative of tho Ghost 
Dance of later days.^^ 

E3diibitioDs of shamanistie power took place on irregular Lnformal 
occesjons outside of tho Sun Dance. They were vary rarely competi^- 
tive. The settUng of grudges w^as usually recognUed ex poat facto. 

Tho extent of social cohesion among the Shoshone differed widely. 
Some families stayed by thcniselvea, ffebing, hunting, and berrying in 
isolated spots. Others were much more sociable^ staying regularly in 
one of four large bands (Shimkiop 1038 and 1647 b). But members 
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eveD of tlieso gitiups might leave on excursions lasting 2 years or moro;, 
ending hundreds of nnles away. In the summer time, after 1325^ how¬ 
ever, the Shoshone would gather to meet the trappers and several other 
Indian tribes. Outside of this and the Sun Dance^ there were no 
regular unifying roechanisms except the peraonalities of chiefs^ the 
military Bocioties, the summer buffalo hunt, and the danger of anniM- 
btiojt in battle. 

Games of hancl^ lioop-and^pole^ races, shinny, and many other diver¬ 
sions existed among the Shoshone, but none of thosoj except occasion¬ 
ally the liaiul games, competed Avith the Sun Dance in ternts of size, 
activity, and color as pubUc altractions. The social dances served to 
enhance the prestige of wamors, or to afford pleasure, or to shake away 
illness. Most served as a prelude to sexual InLerconrse, quite openly 
in the case of tlie 

This finally brings up the values in the kinship structure implied in 
the Sun Dance. Interestinglj enough, almost no formal ceremonial 
relations between kindred comparable to those among other Pinins 
iriljes existed among ihe Wind Eiver Shoshone, At most, a wife, 
unless menstrualingp would cfiiry her hushand’s meciicitic bundle in 
travel. Or a father would bequeath supermtural power to his eon. 
Consequently, tho few emphases on kinship tics existing in the Sun 
Dance wore relatively important 

Tims the Sun Dance had significant social and psychological 
functioiifl. Yot it w'as far from being a fully effective mtegmting 
device. Conceiti about food and ai>Dut general welfare were not 
brought out as they were in the Father Dance, a ceremony which had 
much nmre emotional appeal to many of my informants (aspeciallj 
PP). Neitlicr grief nor worry about iho hereafter were relieved by 
the Sun Dojice- Even the values emphasized were not developed 
to the maximum rlegree. Certainly, the warlike features of tlie 
Wind River Shoshone ceremony w'ero but pallid contrasts to the grim 
purposefulness of the Crow ceremony fl^wie, 1915 a), Tlie few 
participants striving to gain supeniatumi power through mild hard¬ 
ships among the Shoshone w^ere but half-hearted equivalents to the 
echelons of novices enduring torture among the Dakota (Walker, 
1917), 

If the Sun Dance w^as inhibited in its development of social and 
religious elaboration, if it euxpresscil Wind River Shoshone values 
aad social strueture but incompletely, why was it able to withstand 
profound change with tlie advent of reservation days? Why did 
this instrument succeed in integrating the group far more closely 
after the shook of acculturation than in nomadic Limes? 

No categorical anaivers can be given, but one sot of facta stands 

^ 


« L^wlk, liU tr A mttt^ TwHnwJ naiM ia 
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out. lu the crisis of ISDO, tribes with well-intograted Sun Dances 
such as the Arapaho^ Chejenno^ and Dakota sdxed upon an alien 
rite, the Ghost Dnnco of the tiiuchnleapiscd Paiute, aa the agency for 
crystallying their anxieties. As Mooney writes* “Tlie Ghost Dance 
practically superseded all other dances among Iho Cheyenne and 
Ampaho. * * J* (Mooney* 1S9G* p. &0l)+ On iho other handp the 
Ute, who had other functionaJJy well-adapted ceremonies (the Deer 
Hoof Rattle and Round Dances)^ slighted these to take up the Sun 
Dance at this very time (Opler* J04Jj pp. 570-571). The Wind 
River Shoshone took up the Ghost Dance^long familiar to ihem^ — 
for a brief periodj lost enthusiasm* aii<I then concentrated their 
energies on the Sun Dancej Peyote cultj and Wolf Dance. In all 
cases, tliere appears to be a correiation botweoo the prior* close 
functional integration of a ceremony and its psychological rejection 
at a time of overwhelming crisis. Thus it appears probable that the 
very feebleness and lack of cohesion of the Wind River Shoshone 
Sun Dance were important influences In its survival and further 
adaptation after 1S90. 

THE MODERN SUN DANCE 
THE LATEB HISTORY OF THF SHOSHONE SUN DAKCE 

By 1880* or thoreabout* the Wind River Sbcwlioiio Sun Dance had 
begun a period of change which culminated in essentially the modern 
form of the dance by 1005. Tlio principal modiCcaiions at this time 
consisted of ii marked growth of Christian or pseudo-Christian 
ideology within tlic doncCp the flimitiution of ivar-centered elements, 
the great development of connections with social (ultimatdy^ curing 
and social) functlonSp ami the increasing use of Wliite goods—shawls, 
wagons* etc. Concurrentlyp however* the repressive efforts of the 
Indian Service led to disguise and subterfuge in regard to the entire 
instilutioii. For example, the Indians* forbidden to hold religious 
ceremoniesp dubbed tliis the *'Sand-dauce'^ or *'IIa1f-dancCp” and 
claimed that it had only a social or reercatioiml value (Le SieuFp 1011). 

This slate lusted until approximately 1920, when the relaxing of 
restraint allowed the shaman Morgan Moon — an enterpriaing man 
who had experimented with the Peyote cult at one time — ^lo revive 
the dance openly. Since then, the dance has been maintained by 
the entire Shoshone community, and has been given annuaUj^. 

The modifications sitice 1920 have been minor and largely con¬ 
nected wiUi the increasing influence of the tribal ooimcil upon the 
Sun Dance. In factp tho tribo has stubbornly rejected some in¬ 
novations. Thus* in 1920, Morgan Moon wanted to dance 4 days. 
The others insisted upon their habitual 3 days ojid 2 nigh is. Again, 
the some man claimed in 1936 tliat a visionary power had told him 
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t43 Lave the cmitr pole bare of tho willow bundle md buffalo head, 
and to reorieDt the eatrazkce to the lodge from tbe east to the west 
aide (TC). So, although he was not allowed to ohange the entrance, 
ho put on the Sim Dance with the pole bare. But public dktriist of 
the efficacy of his performance was so great that the inforraal cere¬ 
monial cotninittee meeting at the gambling games induced the medicine 
man Natopo White, despite the fact that he had had no vkion, to 
give a second Sun Dance a few weeks later, 7bey paid him $10 and 
gave groceries to hi^ family in the meantime. As a result, he took 
Tom Compton as hb assistant, and held a fairly successful dance, 
with 46 partidpants. 

The history of changes in particular elements of the deuce is recon- 
fitructeble to a good degree. Thus, it is probable that the old style of 
dancing-in-place and its accompanying ceremonial sweeping of the 
ground diBappeared by ISSO, as it is unknowm to my younger inform¬ 
ants and both St, Clair in 1^02 and Lowde m ID 12 reported the now 
style of dancing to Lbe center pole and back (Lowie, IDIP, p* 395 - St, 
Clair, appendix 1), Since the last disturbances in the Wyoming-Idaho 
area were in 187S-7D, among the Nez Perci and Bannock, it seems 
probable that the abatidonment of war divining, of placing military 
equipment in the Suu Dance lodgo^ and of prayers for success in war 
came shortly thereafter (Report of the Secrotm^y of IVar, 1879, p. 00), 
In 18S4, the Shoshone killed a considorablo iiuml>erof buffalo for the 
last Consequently, this dates the disappearance of tJie cere¬ 

monial buffalo hunt, the feast on tongues, and the Magpie ritual. 
The gnL'fttI_v increased concern over illness and communal uruLy in the 
Sun Dance probably goes back to the period of intense misery and 
dissension of the late ISDO^s (Shirrjldn, 1042)* 

The iutensihcalioii of Christian influence, induding the introduction 
of 12 outer idcntiflerl as Christ's Apostles, with Christ Himself 
being roprcscnie<l hy the ceulcr pole and wiiii Qie entire ceremony 
being derived from Ifis fastp win be assigned to the period 1885-90. 
Clark's description of ISSS mentions 10 outer posts, yot at the time of 
the diffusion of the dance to the Uto (ca* ISDO) and to tlie Hekandiha 
(ca* 1906) these concepts were obviously already firmly set among ihe 
Wind River Slioshono*” FurthermorOp the founding of both the Epis- 
copnl and Catholic missions a I Wind River took place in the ISSO^s. 
Direct influence from the Episcopal mission is mdicaled by Lome's 
statement that the Reverend John Roberta introduced dancers' pay¬ 
ments to their sponsors fLowiOi 1919, p. 400). 


« rfT 0 t]iiDilr«d bboq rob» protilrtit Ifl IBM. ID la 1383, [Ut Report of lb* CanuataksMT fat Indian 
Afw™, 1B63. ai j 

Cleak, ms, p. 3S3; Ewbel, Opl(f+ IMl. Ttw lut twoarf vtamem far all r««9ref»C4i to lb* HckvidOci 
ui4Ut«^nif4«tlTr]f. 
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Acoorclmg to oiy in/ornmjits, the Sun Dance doll disappii^rcd shortly 
after 1900 (GR, MT ); this is coiihrmed by djo presence of the doll 
among the Uto and its absence among the Hekmidika. Dancing the 
narayar ("shutFliiig,” or Ghost Dance) dates to at least this period, 
although it has been an irregular accompaniment (GR). Gtc aud 
Hekandika data again provide coniirmation, since it h absent among 
the former and present among the latter. 

A few changes may be ascribed to Oie period, rauglily, of 1906-16* 
The eliminatiou of clay from the water drunk at the end of llie cere¬ 
mony, and of tlje ritual vomitiug may ho dated from ttio facts that 
these elements arc present among the Uekandlka but appeared to have 
disappeared from Wind River at the time of Lowie'a visit in 1912, 
The rise of tlie cerenionial number two—two leaders, two files of 
dancers circLuig tlie hall twice before entering, pairs dancing together— 
may be a loan from tlie Shoshone Peyote cult, in which the number 
two is also important (for exampie, one may cat two buttons rather 
than four).** The Peyote cult was introduced prior to 1900, but did 
not achieve a strong footing in the community until after 1916, This 
cult may also have had its effect on tlic Sun Dance by increasing 
emphasis upon prayer rather than the recitation of war deeds. Thus, 
since about 1916, the old man bringing in firewood has pra3'cd rather 
than counted coup (TW, OR). 

The recent Jiistory of the Sun Dance is but port of a period of far- 
reaching changes among the Wind River Shoshone (Shimkm, 1942). 
After a collapse of the old nomadic life in the ISSO's, a small number of 
young men, Tossitsie, Bishop Wesaw, Wauabldi, and others, reworked 
the entire religious and social culture of tbeso people, through nu¬ 
merous loans, inventions, and modifications. They revived the mili¬ 
tary sociotios and instituted new dances. They vigorously embraced 
the Episcopal church and the Peyote cult. They reworked the Sun 
Dance into a stable reintegration in the new life of the reservation. 
Unlike the extinct Father Dance, vision quest, medicine bundles, indi¬ 
vidual tabus, and menstrual hut., the Sun Dance had the vitality not 
only to survive modification but to gain increasing popular faith and 
support in recent times, 

THE UODEHN SDN DANCE—GENERAUEED VERSION 

The inception of the modem annual Sun Dance is somewhat as 
follows: During the v-inter the Indians meet frequently to gamble at 
Stewart’s store. A vaguely hereditar}' group interested in ceremonies 
(the o.Tto or "Hom-Packars”) begins to formulate plans.^ Somewhat 

u cr. BhlmMo’a thmut lUl Ib SUirwi (1H1, PP. 

* Intiijd on ofnttuHHiipqat tkta fifth bat It i^pun 14 eonupiBd ctopri^ 

with W4il Dftnnn dbCiuMd b tifl^rT^lAtlvr »ctka oE Tbs Ugdeim &iUk Dudi^ 
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by their consent^ soniGwhat by private iidtifltive, oqc of the mm who 
has participated in the Sun Dance many tunes and may have led it 
once or twice before, then annonnecs his intention to lead it the com¬ 
ing summer. Ha picks out a friend, also a regular participariti us 
assistant Sun Dance leader. 

A dream is the invaliable sanction of the claim to leadership*^ 
Thiis^ in 1938j TW saw, in his sleep, a really old man with gray hairp 
dressed in a buckskin suit, who told him: "You will put up the Sun 
Dance with Ben Ferry. You will pray for the tribe and the sick ones 
in it. You will pray for Leislie Isis, If you don't mind me, you will 
sicken and dm” He came thus twicCp 1^'s dream in 1937 had an 
escape clause in it, A dead friend of Ins^ whose Sun Dance wlustle, 
feathers and eagle-wing fan Pohgnriisie Taylor still po^sses^ came 
to him in tlie nighty telling him to hold the dance. He stipulated^ 
howovcTj that if someone else gave the dance he would be released from 
his obligaljonl (JM.) Furtheimore^ even more partieipalion may bo 
forced by a drealUK In 1936^ Toorey Eobeits had a dead man come to 
tiini thns^ telling him diat he would die or have deaths in his family if 
he did not Join the Sun Dance that year. Bob became the Sun Dance 
chiefpartner then (TC). 

Yet, curiously, rivals for leadership insist lhat their opponents have 
no such dreams as they claim for themsalves. One claimant stated: 
"Tom Compton had no d ream—he gave the dance just for the money— 
fust for the fun of it” Tom Comp Ion denied the validity of another 
Sun Dance leader's dream Ui similar fashion* 

Once his claim lo lead the ceremony has been publicly recognized^ 
the Sun Dance leader uppointa the head of the Sun Dance committee, 
the latter naming in turn three or four assistants and two special po- 
hco. The group of men bo formed ^ among whom are always several 
members of the tribal council takes charge of Lho finances^ public order^ 
and other details of the dance. They haul Jogs for the lodges on Hidian 
Service trucks, help in ila const rue lioni asslgu the soda-pop conces¬ 
sions and perform police duty. 

They raise money for the Dance in a number of ways. Committee 
members sialiou themselves on the road to the Snn Datico, and take 
25 cents admisaioii from each individual, White or Indian, in the auto¬ 
mobiles that come ini as well as “donations'^—varyiug from $l Lo $5— 
from camera-carrying tourists, Tho number of the latter is usually 
not very greats despila announcement of the Danco over the radio. A 

^ iaefa dKftmi m e^it&tAd Itaiird«d u J from ordbsuT drtAmAn Thej 

ufl Uh fHilti of koE OfunnEfitafa nii the sublcri ooid Ihui ihoolaEciljdeiir^ pitrfDellr ramuDbened, wbito 
dnuni proper ue lefiemUf t»ikfu»d, HbtoM. boiUp iBUdoed TW, PT^. Tbl» OlftftrttillaiLaE] hu 
wmfl klorat fef, Kf^befn p. 3Q7>, 
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Just important source of money are the two soda-pop stands which are 
built north and south of tlio entrance to the Sun Dance hali. These 
do a roaring business. The total proceeds, which sometimes aniuunt 
to $300 according to a highly optimistic statement, oro used largely to 
defray tJie coats of the feast at the end of the dance. In addition, the 
coDmiittceiiien pay themselvea $2 a day, the policemen, S2.S0. 'tVlipre 
the rest of the sura—if any—goes, I do not know. 

A week or more before the start of the dance in July, the prospetaive 
Sun Dance loader moves his tent out on the “Sun Dance field,” ii 
largo open plain about 2 miles southwest of Port Washakie. 1 Ls long- 
continued tiso for tliese eercnionies is attested by many old center 
poles which stand there. 

Three or four days before the time scheduled for the start of (he 
public part of the dance, the leader goes, in the morning, nith one 
or two old men to dig the hole for the i:entor pole. They align this 
hole 150 to 250 yards, due east, by the sun, of the Sun Dance loader's 
tent, but tidthout regard to the position of that of his assistant, if any. 
Then, often nitliout any preliminary prayer, they dig the hole, a 
erewl>ar generally serving in lieu of a dicing slick. Once finished 
digging, they return home witlioul further ado. 

Usually on the same day, the Sun Dance leader, accompanied by 
eight or nine men, at least one of them an old mirrior, drives a w’agoii 
to got the center pole. He normally selects one of the fine cotton¬ 
wood trees on Hie river bank near the Agency, Tlum, before the men 
start chopping, all stand by the tree and take off their hats, while the 
leader prays (in TW’s words): "The Creator lias created this tree. I 
pray there may bo no suspicion in this dance. Wo ore humble and 
don't know anything. I ask you, Creator, to bless us so we may live 
until old age,” 

Quitan Quay gives a somewhat different version of this prayer: 

Tgafti 4kifi^iiiiniidbe^va ne Im 

Ntsw ^ |i» sfiHi-fD-ttffl pniliii^ ff l Mcrti-cut dcKifflpWiai W jTMi 

tie ria^niSundhEiriggfin nf nEt^niftijiidlifriigen 

t / vn prujiikie / w*ll If I fsm pmrkkf / (tlijtt)/ ymim 

j^nSu'iidhaindg nTwi^ ^lihAiDd 

// Pitfvan / ilcfc f jrMi-tirriawis-far i 

uA mboS 
Thitli / tlwuHjJ' 

Freely, "Kow I ani praying to you. I wilJ cut you down. By 
means of 3^011 I am prajing, pra 3 ring well: You will bless youths. 
Make a sick person wall tiirougii yourself! It is the end.” 

The old warrior now hits the tree with a stick, killing it. The others 
chop down the tree without further ceremony. 


oossTi—B 2—20 
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A similar ritual is p^^rformed for the east-ru nnin g pini^ rafferj^ dubbed 
"backboDe” by JM, “cJiief" (il-fjimAin) by TW. The rest of the 
necessary timbers and brush occasion nothing of this sort, however, 
and may be brought to the Sun Dance field by Government trucks 
without ceremony. 

During lie next day or two many tents arc set up on the Sun Dance 
field. Viaitora come from afar; Arapahoea, Bannocks, Utes, Chey¬ 
ennes, and members of other tribes. Finally, at the appointed ihne 
all <lrcss up in their best^ preferably in native costuniea, and mount 
ibelf borsea. As the niorning conlinuce, tbey take tlieir posts for ilie 
sham battle. The young men gallop in tbe hills wiioopitig and yelJitig, 
Some oltl ft omen sit tjuictly in their oJd-faaliioneil saddles, waving 
sagebrush branebea. A number of old men guard the lumber, which 
has already been piled on tbe field. 

After some show, the Sun Dance leaflcr'a party atlocka the guards; 
and either he or somtmiic of his old warriors strikes the center pole, A 
picked herald- an old, dUllnguisbed warrior—announces the achieve- 
tnent of this to the spectators. 

All now dismount and, with t he help of wagons, move the logs close 
to tbe site of the Sun Dance lodge. This having lieeii done, the Sun 
Dance leader prays by the side of the w'ood, 

Sliortly aftenvard, the consiriictiou of tlio lodge hegina. A number 
of men measure the radius of the planned structure with a rope, then 
locale the hoJefi for the 12 center posts. Theso [losts ore now lifted 
ofiij tamped into place. Then the rafters ore measured and marked, 
while tlieir tips arc lifted onto tlie forks topping the side posts by means 
of joined poles. The cast-running rafter remains on the ground. 

The center pole Is now' pre|«»red. Previously, anyone who could, 
got ihenecesMiy buffalo skull, eagle, and willow.s without further cere¬ 
mony. A skin is generally pulled over tho ahuj] to imitate a bison 
head. {In 103S, however, thedanecTW borrowerl a targe mounted head 
from the Governmoiit Day School.) Then lliis is painted willi white 
clay, and eyea are insiTtect, with yciiovi' pain! adorning the eyes and 
nose. Sage (Arttmimti) is stuffed up tlie nose; the sagcbnisli is sup¬ 
posed to be fl strong, healthy plant, and ita jiurpose is to briiuj a lone 
healtliy life (TC). ' 

The center polo has been brought into the center of tlic lodge, and 
now lilts W'cst of the e^xcavation, with the fork pointltig weal. The Sun 
Dance leader obtains at this time a large bundle of leafy greon saplings 
and lashes it undemcatl) Uie ecu ter jjole, at the fork. The !>uffalo head 
is placed on top of all this, and lashed on in turn, MeatJwhile, one or 
more distinguished old men paint bands of black around the base of the 
pole with charcoal. A white rag is then lied to the fork on the left of 
the buffalo head, and a blue one on the fork to the right. 
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Now a herald assembles oiariy men to lift up the center pole. Eight 
of them hold seta of poles joined by ropes, there being four such seta 
altogether two long and two short ones. Then the men start singing 
a fixed sacred song without words in a low voice, those with the poles 
keeping time by liiiting them together. When the leader has given the 
word, tiio pole is lifted, then lowered again. This liappcus twice more. 
The fourth time tlie song is much louder, and all strain now to lift 
the polo sdccDsfuily into place. This is done, and the pole, having 
been raised upright, U rotated so that tlie bison head faces west. Thwi 
earth is lamped down around it, although tlic small pile of rocks and 
the digging stick (or crowbar qua digging stick) are left undisturbed by 
its 

Following this, tho eaHl-ruiming or chief rafter is put into place, hut 
without singing or feinting. The raising «f the west-running rafter 
cornea ne.U, Iben the sonth-rujinhig ami imrtii-running ones; othera 
follow irregularly. Tbo roof poles between the side posts arc Justalled 
next in n coimtarclockwise series beginning on the east side. Then 
large tree branches are leaned against (he aide roof poles to form a thick 
wall wit h un opening only on the east. The lodge is complete. 

The modern syinljoliBrn involved in the Sun Dance atruetnre is as 
folloiivs: The nujnbcr of black charcoal bands paint-ed on the center 
pole oorresponria to Lho number of full days that the Dance last*. 
Thus in 1937 (Jiero w'erc two (JM, MT), In Tom Compton^s words; 

The 8\m Dance j«tarti>f| with CbriSl'-^ fast and atity fn ttte mounULEiv;. It wki 
CATT icil on from then to todajr'K and nmriy Lbe fi&me now a& It waa a hundred 
ago. Chrkt^ft fa^^L wu* for 12 day k [eic], be had 12 disciples: uxlay the Sun Dance 
h£kA 12 poles symbolic of ITie buffalo head on the center fioSe repreaenta tbe 

g^Tueftimisheil by GikI; the eaJ^lep thegnme binbi; ihv Hoafy branches], 

TToIy liVater that Christ made in ihe mountains. 

Quitan Quay believra that Uio center polo symbolUt^s the crucili,vLon 
of Jesus, the 12 poles standing for the Twelve Apostles. One hopes 
to got good luck from I ho oaglo on the east-running rafter, which in 
itseif is meaningless. TIY agrees with him. 

The prayer S4mgs that are sung when the center polo is lifted into 
place ask for help from the Spirit that the Dance might be successful, 
tliat the partieipantB might have long lives—Just as the center pole 
haa had one.* The raising of this pole must be done by hand, and 
w ithout thft use of iron (TC), 

Of nil tliis, BW sa 3 ^: in putting up the center pole, the Sun Dance 
chief prays up to the sky first. “Father, pity me, so that I'll live a 
long time." lie does not know the deity prayed to. Other concepts 
of his are stated by Hebard; 

The center pole+ wbicb should aLvrays be a tottortwood, waa choMu by ths orlg- 
fnators of the danc« bocatuie of fta superiority over all ottior trees as a dry-land 


“ Tb* oTih* Sua D*n«^Mi Tdffl CnttipiaQli prfrat# ooMept, h fkr m [ Jc»w. 
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tree groii'ing with Jittie water or no water. This tree reprcsctita God, The 12 
long poles that are placed from the top of the center pole down to the eireumfer- 
ence of the dance hall reprceeot, nccording to our Indian beUeffj, the l2apD3ttesof 
God, our Father, 

The car'lo feathers at the top of the poles above the center pole a[$o represent 
the 12 Apostles of our Father, or God, aiwL also tjolng a aacred bird of our laco, we 
Indians imturally regard the eagle with tli* highest esteem, Tfie buffalo head In 
the crotch in tho center pole represents s gift from God, our Father above, to Ills 
Indian chlldFui fur food and clothing, [licbani, 1930, p. 2I)3.( 

During^the Jat«flftcmooQ tho prospective danecra begin tlicir prepar¬ 
ations. They bathe. Then, cither at homo or in the Sun Danco 
leader’s tent, many paint thctiiBclves from Uio H'aist uji with white 
clay, which may be got from anyM^hcre, is not prayed over, but merely 
ini,ved with water and put on (TC, D WJ. This white clay 1$ the main 
paint of the Dance, because it will dry the flesh quicker than any 
other. Any sickness will thus be dried out. Other paints won't tlo 
that (TCJ. 

Each morning after the dance has started, tho participants wipe off 
the paint with a damp doth. Now they may put on any color of 
paint they wish, ncoording to their visions frC). Yellow is conunon. 
Some datiecre, however, use no point whatsoever. 

From the neck of each Sun Dancer hongs a single-holed wliistle of 
eagle humerus (no other bone may be used), with an eagle pinfeather 
attached beneath its further end (fig, 21), In recent days a section of 
inner tube often replaces the strip of leather lied around the mouth of 
the whistle to keep the lips from cracking. The whistle is kept from 
year to year, may be udieritcd, but acquires no supernatural power in 
this fashion. It serves merely to dry out the body, to dry out disease 
from tlic body. There arc no prayers connected with its manufacture 
(TC), 

To cadi little finger is tied an eagle dowii-featber, wiiidi has the 
same signiJlcanee as the eagle on the east-running rafter (TC), 

There is nothing held in the hands at tho beginning of the Dance, 
but tho ildncers may have a tobacco pouch wiUi them, a pipe and to¬ 
bacco, or common cigarettes. Dreams or other supernatural sanctions 
give tobacco special meaning to pardcuiar individuals, tJiough not 
invariably. Yet in tho ceremony as a whole, tobacco Las no special 
siguifieanee, nor docs it have to be smoked in any ritinil manner. 
Tlic dancer merely sits down to smoke, or goes in another’s stall to 
do thi.s in company, 

I'lic dancers are naked except for an ankle-length skirt of light cal¬ 
ico, furnished with a drawstring, and suspejided from a beaded belt. 
From the some belt also La tigs a fancy apron, covered witL beads, 
ribbons, and the like. Neilhcr skirt nor apron involve any symliol- 
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1 ^, Tbfl f#?et aro bnie. Tbo liair is not especially dressed (TC)i ab 
thougli those wUli longp braided bair often Inteirtiv'ine strips of ermine 
or other fur. Around the head and waist is EtilJ often 

placed, contributing only its aroma, but no supernatural help (DWi. 
Friends and relatives bring blanket-^ in which tbe dancers wrap thom- 
selves wben they rest. 

Wlien nigbt baa fallen tbe dancer? who arc ready gather by the Sun 
Dance leader's tent^—in which no esoterie rites have taken place (TCp 
TW). They form one or two files facing weatp the number being de¬ 
termined by Ibe numlier of leaders^ wlio liead them. They then strip 
off their blankets an<] step forward gingerly, blowing Icjigtbily on their 
whistles. They march to the west enf| of tbo lodge, then around it 
clockwise once, tivicCp or four times {according to different inforniants 
and observations) before cnlering. If there arc two filcs^ these split 
upon reaching the west end of the lodge, and jiasa each otiier on the 
east, as they keep circling it. 

Some merip who have been working, or in the mountaim, might not 
be ready on time. Such persons may join the donee up until the first 
midnight. No one ia asked to join tlie dance (TC); everyone goes in 
solely on his owm initiative. 

The causes for ontmuce I wiH diikruss fuUy in my interpretative sec¬ 
tion. If ere, howoverp it is well to give some of the stated purposes. 
jiVll stress the importance of the ceremony for tbe public good. 'The 
dancer? are suffering for everybodyp for all human beinp—just like 
Jesus'^ (TW). Tbe gaining of supernatural Power is stressed by some^ 
for Sun Dance visions are tbe most common means of getting it (PT). 
Many shamans uao Sun Dance songs for curing. Others, particularly 
those whose prttnary religion is PeyotCp underscore the difficulty of such 
an acluevcment, “Wo were not dauclng for Power—tliey only got 
Power long ago” (TW). “They don't try to get Power in the Sun 
Donee—it^s almost impossible—usually unnecessary. You sliould be 
humble. When they go in, it^s for lUc good of everyone” [GD).** Stih 
others whh to suppIicAte forgootl health and long life, or sometimes to 
cure specific diseases, rheumatispii especially (TW, BP), 

Once tlie dancer has joined, he is kept in the dancOp^ and his conduct 
is guarded. Everyone, induding the special police, watdioe that he 
does not eat or drink. Even if he were to sneak to the camp, die people 
vrould send him back hungry and thirsty. Unless he dives into the 
creek, he ceji get no water (TO)* 

Wlicn Ihe danoera have entered, they go to the west half of the lodge 
and take whatever places they choose^ except that the leader stands 

■ VlunmdU Ifl oewiuku «llh tiu r-Mfuint AtUtudi. C«’mpvt mhc 1 a Bmt 
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directly under the cast-running raftcrj his assistant beside him. The 
leader now goes up to the center pole and prays^ According to one in¬ 
formant (DW)t he and tlie other danccre may first sit on their heels in 
their places and sing tlK-ir four prayer sonps^ 

The singing now star Is. The performers occupy the sou t beast 
quarter of the htiilding. They consist of 10 or more men seated around 
a single large drum, which they beat with padded ft ticks; helped by 
more than a doxen women who sit nearby^ rythmitally waring irilloiff 
brandica up am! i;Iowti. One maUp sitting east of the drumj holds a 
rattle of rawiiide (formerly^ buffalo scrohjin) WJtlj stones inside^ a 
feather from an owl or other bird tied to its endp and a cloth-wTapped 
handle {fig. 21). WatL'liing the dancenTS, tlic rattler regulates tlie 
tempo of the music. Forp although all dance in the same cadencep their 
steps are of different lengthp and it is the rattler's job to see that the 
song continues until the last dancer has returned to his place. 

There are no rites councctad vrith the singers, who are merely those 
who know the Sim Dance songs. Their miniber is indefinite. The 
best of them leads. There is some singing all the lime (except during 
llic breaks after the morning rite), but one party releases another after 
an hour and a half or so. This is hard w^ork, nearly as hard m dancing, 
for they must strain tlieir voices continuously. (DW thought their 
work easy. Ho .^d that individuals might drink and eat, leave at any 
time they fell like doing so.) But^ inasmuch as fine singers $uoh os 
Brown are well recognized, considerable prestige may accrue. 
Consequently, singers often visit twm afar. Thus, one orchestra in 
1937 consisted of tw'o Shoshone and eight Bannock and Ute; on the 
other hand, Logoii Brown ^vent over to Fort Hall to sing in tlie dance 
there. 

The music is started softly by one man, not the rattler^ accompanied 
by four or five others, as well oa by tbe gentle beating of the drum^ 
The mejody is invariably sung in a strongly tiosoJisieil voice. The 
melodic structure seemft essentially simple, a constant lowering of 
pitch from the shrill begiuniDg to the low and heavily gloltalized end 
of a mcofture. After several preliminary measuresp five slow\ ponderous 
drumbcaift are given. The song now issuee forth in full volumCp and 
ftomewhat faster than before* with about 160 beata to the minute. 
The women now have joinetl in, but their song goes its owm w^av, being 
merely the continuation of a single high-pitched note, broken by oc¬ 
casional trillsp grace notes, and accidental quavers, Simultaneouslv* 
and with every step and lieat of the drump the dancers blow' tbeir 
wliistles. For several minutes this continues; then, sliarplyp comes 
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Gilcnce, SucJdciily ponderous drumbofits break out onco tnorc* 10 
this time; and now a fleeting return of the dancing melody—finally, 
only tho women's voices continuo to trill th$ last long-drawn-out note. 
Soon it starts all over again. 

Tho dancing takes some time to get under way. At first, many sit, 
smoking. Some siund in their places, shrugging their simulders, liold- 
ing their forearms hori^ontallj, their mists limp; doxing their knees, 
lifting their lioola slightly, whistling at every movement. After u 
while, one clears a path to the cenirr pole with his feet, and soon begins 
dancing to it and back again- He may run or hop forward, then hop 
away backward; or uao some slightly differing style. Others follow 
suit. Some dance in pairs, moving backward and forward, elbow to 
elbow. 

During the course of the evening, stragglers join the dance. About 
midnight, a fire is ht in a ceremonial manner, just east of the center 
pole. An old-time warrior brings In an armful of wood* As ho stands 
at tho entronoo, the singers start a alow beat of the drum. Then tho 
warrior sings a special prayer song, a blessing, to tho Groat Spirit, 
from whom it is a gift. It has no wokIs, but only a distinclivo tune. 

When ho has ended, be puU^ down the wood and lighls the fire. He 
may use matches. Fresh w^ood is scrurwl by the same or a difforent 
warrior: a number of them get several armfuls of wood apiece, just 
before bedtime* Each time they bring in the w^ood, they sing the 
prayer song- Having done this, they leavo. Afterward, anybody 
may put a stick of woot] on tho fire. 

For the next few hours, tho dainang is porfunctory,. most of the 
dancers resting and sleeping. Shortly boforo dawn, hovi'cver, all re¬ 
sume dancing actively. Then tho pohee clear the entrancoway, while 
tho dancers lino up in a column of fours. As the sun ia about to rise^ 
tho singers start a special song softly and slowly, w^bilo the dancers 
blow gentle blasts upon their whistles. When the sun mes, the sing¬ 
ing becomes more vigorous, the wlustling loud, and even mote pro¬ 
longed. Several dancers greet the sun by extending cither tho right 
atm or both arms level with the shoulder^ 

The dancers then come forward and* wrapped in Ihoir blankets, sit 
around tho fire. The leader and a few others then sing a special song, 
muffling their voices by placing one hand dose to the mouth* The last 
notes of tho song are followed by a blast from the dancers' whisilea 
which lasts as lor^ os their breath holds out. Three more songs arc 
similar!}* sung. 
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The leader now rises, strips off his blanket, and in front of the 
center pole, where he stands praying, TW gives a sample text: 

wek* Qenia'p:(^ “ 

V€j f nUrtihl I MyFulbfif / f laoklii^liQjmdiitEie'lj f 

cA'mA ^ eau'nthjit iV wf 

ui / ;ivu'bks£litf-iif« ft IlffelB / eu^ f 

nAmi A5a'athaip oiok^ ulm* i'^waiK 

wLtiliifhMi if AUrlSl^t f Fmfih f mtbffira / 

$a;ck* lirjimak* yfnkhain ea 

E44rUi t i p«frts»r f if TtuLli / 

auat DAmi Aiu^btbalp nu:n>sa wV 

(ImLiraT i that with whldi ymi blw tu // MaytHlnd^d i tiqv f 

ba'fait ma'giij? ha'nixtDt ^jana'liajiu 

vbD{m) 9 D«Tir / lU / IUHlIiidti- / la-rt!malnlxif f C?™} wearma^B-iiiAj i 

wl fluftriiic Jiuhrn te!'i3airL warp;a dfre:'pfir& 
mw fl fmlioriBW* / wiwt^v^r / roen^f / vroiMci^r i flhUdjta-dJ I 

cu'cugu'e &>-□!' 5R:gk* iiay[g'"I 

/ <4d uniMii-tal) f focd i «!l ; pwci i beMma I 

dl^'&yip ke^'Iiop i'yankumank* 

Ikvm VXXW i fwt- thnnrai f tbui ( 

nia'^araln Su'wais mek» jiAJtia"p;s 

living if tbntunir |i Blirlj^l / My^T^ibnt t t 

nAiuba:^^i tii'tn\ ein^ndhait ku'wo^Irnp 

mak'hatt kAa'ncLwac elm! de"tiy^t 

licni-^aos i df p^Eee-tmvEi^r / people f / 

namjwft'sina w wl' su:'^b(i& 

fortti // Thai l» / / uiilfd 

Freely translated; "Yes, all tight. My Father, os you look toward 
me Immediately, you ftro bleiutiitg us. Here is now that with which 
you bless us; 'All right, People out here, out on Earth, progress well 
forever!' That is the way we arc blessed by you, Maybo indeed, 
whomsoever remains ill inside here you will make w’ell now. Purther- 
more, may whatover men, womco, children, old men, old women 
there may be become w'ell, from now on exactly, not bothered thus by 
sickness! That w'ay, all riglit, My Father and My Elder Brother, 
you are blessing us; 'Thenceforth, having departed from here, let 
people forget sickness!' It is ended,” 


» LLtenillj^ ‘^iaebt la h Km^iEloa ql lookEnp ln3Hiqdt4tf'ly/'Ikptn pa3 (to ]i»l),-xir«fi hiton), 

uul -U (purtldirial juffli}. 

]| ilwHild Ih Dated thiti Elie Fci-otlit Bun Dim» T^aderf T*0tfl Wbmw uil B«a PiffTf ddv^t« rram oetlnil 
ffboihne» prKlJn hf ugtnR In tlwlf itnitjrefi tftfl pnanocma nftnrt (« of oitn, onlrl rtitbdi than In- 

d^uriiB dotql (mi wv. or jTsttr vu] pur). 
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Dick Wa^liakiep a noQparticipantp has formulated auother concept 
of the prayer, which, although somewhat paraUi;!] in style to the one 
above^ differs in content^ being more self-centered. Thus: 

cufmek*^ Vgnti ae^Sundhes^i^n ilkca^'tdSusidbe^cD 

Yerlly / aaw / f f 

Dgnd'a^a' aa'nlA miVgwni 

031 ^Hp iDlaa / LrHi Ih) a bfilper f / £daff-ln4c{|tatUr fi 

meyi'gwlt Sukanl f^Da*'^Dilijadhci?g£o 
Tq^ hlai O ua]li a sorer // Tlmt li li Jf bi yvNU-pr^yl^g / aEw 

QaiLarero;'perg 3 i can' inl'agwa' tne>i'gwTt 

parent^ aad diMrefk-llElio i woU / ii Tut hiin (I am) o wkysr // 

n^u'llegiint C^a^^ni^utiUbeiggeii cu:'niek^ nensa^p;! 

Tfr InMiKrilCl) fi Tv irvO-praf [riji f T^r f \if FjiflMC 

tieiis^tigafuiidha ui mbe^ lu^begant 
nw'hnr-'blBuEilE'iiur ^ou bv) // TtmL ki j dJlraadr f aooq^ 

na'nj'i^geinaiEL 
HfiUlLQjE-a^lLeil-luvifl f 

In other worda, "Verily now, 1 am supplicating, praying to you, as 
I keep livingi that you help me live Joi3g. To Him I am a sayer of 
this: ^That is it, 1 pray to you (dao; that parents and little ehddren 
will keep going welll’' To Him I am a sayer of this: *That is enough 
for me. I pray to you^ verily, My Father, may you pity mel Thai is 
the end, enough.' 1 have linished relating.” 

The prayer finished, the dancers go back to their old places and 
strip off their clothea under cover of their blankets, which they 
wrap around Uiemaelves, Then they walk around idly outside the 
lodgCp Soma attend to nature, others chat, still others take a nap. 
At the same time the spectators and the singers leave for breakfast, 
the latter first placing the drum in the heat of the sun in ortler to 
tighlen it. 

The ashes of the fire are romoved from the lodge after the morning 
ceremony, and fresh earth is put in to keep the ashes from hurtling 
tho spectators* feet. (In 1937, the ashes were pded around the foot 
of tho center pole.) 

After all is ready, the singers come in, and the dance starts. Tho 
singers change for meals, but there is music continually until an hour 
before sundown. At this time all rest until nightfalL The dancora 
then may go outside a Uttle way and lie around, but may not drink. 

Thus the day coniinnes. The dancers, now beginning to feel a little 
tired, alternate periods of rest and activity^ From now on, anyone o1 
them might suddenly faint. If this happens, he is covercil by u blanket 
wrhero he falls—he might be gaining supernatural power. If a vision 
b iucipiezitp especially when the dancer is vciy ihii^ty, the buffalo on 
the center pole begim to look real going to fight you*^ (TW). 
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Further deUiiU vary according to Individual e^eperience. The most 
coinmoii features are hallucinationa of driukuig wator^ and then of 
seeing, often in a symbolic way, dead people iu the monnUins. Opin- 
ions also vary as to the source of the power gained. Some (EA, PP, 
TC) give credit to Uie miiiistratioiis of the Sun Dance leader. But 
Tom Compton baa fiirlhennore his belief in a "Spirit of the Sun 
Dance*” Others, like TW, ^^Sve the credit to God» wMe QQ attiibutos 
visions to the power of suffering anti prayer in themselves. 

After the dancer has recovered eoDsciousnesa;, he gets up. He feels 
well, neither hungry nor thirsly (DW, TC). 

In the afternoonp curing of the ill often takes place. Several sick 
people may stand on the edge of the sacred dancing ground, facing 
the westp while the Suti Dance leader brusiics awnj the LUne-ss from 
them with an eagle feather. Or both ihc loader and his assistant may 
stand facing the center pole, while Lhclr ill friend stands facing them. 
The leader then raises his right aim to shoulder level and prays, Tom 
Wewiw^s veisioii, given for the benefit of Lesho Isisp follows; 

nick nFn^agauL ba/na pu^igwluti. 

ntl |l / nuhttt»‘jirii f tktfQvtrtraia / / 

ne na^ni^aw-ai naTjigalundlio^^ Ik 

jbti^by f I / MtMlnw dDfwu ff I i bfsr‘bksalci|Hcaa« // U 

to^:ruip;t 3.B/TnBna'hjaiiu 

Wjw i taiflii; aldt f WBfthEra-EiLifc'fl-Cjou^huur 

ne cim'iggii^ndhak 

mr mapUmkKi id you i f Oar £l4v / J«ai I 

nia^g*iS5nai M* eSu^iidhalt ptot 

JiEiB^faT 4 -wiII DJofljiiljtljE ff i’flnwn twlwniFyota / fur wJ^epn 

eau'ndbaik nick* oT na^gaSiLudhaln 

y™ blHsEni f fmit :i All i t / b«f-bludln|{r«m // 

ui 

TJuLtEi/ idl/ 

Frcclyi "All rightp My Father, ns you look immediately down at 
me from above, I draw a benediction through you. I supplicate. 
Here k a eick man, may you make him welll My supplication to 
you also, Our Elder Brother Jesus; &ave him I The peraon whom you 
bless, his blessing is great. All rights 1 sujtplicate. That is all." 

After that, the lender brushes his illness aw'sy with an eagle feather. 
Although the leader repeats this act on the third day^ on the second 
it is the assistant who prays for the lU man. In Ben Perty^s words, 
paraphrasing his prayer for fnCslie Ti=iis; 

hii* mck* D&nu'p:e ip;d pa/jui ne'wa^nt 

Yoi i lU flfbl i Mr-FiLUuf / QtA t frwn j mf-t4wva 

pu^ibwaulfi ik wr ftu^Tciis^a 

|g look f II I gi^t^ ^ ^ iJck ODV ff WilMLlZD-hAVOlt^tlUtlt / 
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3a:itfc Hik a!i'g;!ival3 rat'aEwai 

iralE i tbb Qtm / EirUnHit vi j wplj / in»iltlnf-wq] todp «i tf 

ik wl' Ji^ hanl'wftp iwni^Nlwp 

Hcft / Ddw ^ w«t 407 l lriqRHl.^ith ^ HTiaClvf-nacide ,/ 

lia^nli?se^uiiiti6'' py'Jicn'anlS ik 

bfr // Kow i ni^tJTvarrl / bcfftn to lf»k i thb 

te^^nftpa n6:^dgwiJ eu:^nde'* wl' su'ni^ac de^as 

aw (obj.) f ilDk / wUJ liliml H Haw f fuitlHiTDaEV f b1» f 

mandriep niianflwat''pa maaBcu'gupa d^^as 
liJi cbUdnm b£rv J bli owi 3 woimD hmi; hb ovn odd rami bcnj i i^laa f will blosiE 

di^^B EUDiya^hBe oyjigua iil/clg*a p^n magii'phfMii 
kJ£a i hifliicntirare i dl f ttlje) lict f *110 f Lsro-UiiJdi^-itfc 

BiS ua^m^ijiidliaia sp:iia'ri1i4 m 
^ limy i tFcii mjkSt thcoortv? Hf It la I ctuliNi / 

Ofj YeSj all rights ily Father God, as you liegin looking down to¬ 
ward me from aboTo—hen? m now one pick. (Tnti) hiiving made him 
wellp ho will continue walking on this Earth. Kero arc wc two, my 
dear friend and my future adopted relative.” Now, as you keep 
looking toward tnOj (you) wiH blo.ss this sick man! Now, further¬ 
more, you will hless his children, his own woman, his own old man 
who are here! Also, further, that all the sick who are in this place 
may become well, I am praying. It is ended/* 

The second evening and the second morning repeat the first exactly. 

After the second sunrise rite^ frientbi and relatives of iho dancers 
build encIoflinriBa for them, Carrjirig saplingSj branches, and cloths, 
they atep on the dance floor w'lLtiout removing their shoes. They 
build a shed for each dancer by planting 7-foot^Iong saplings vertically 
several feet apart, about 6 feet away from the west wall. Cross bars 
a yard off the ground cooiicct them with a niiling of similar height 
previously built along the west w'all. Against these liars are placed 
long, leafy branches. The front of the shed is screened by a hanging 
doth, often spiritedly painted w'ith mounted men and biifFaloes, On 
the floor lie branches of w^Hlovr and sagebrush on which soma water has 
been sprinkled. 

Various incidental activities take place on this day. Many dancers 
change paint, or substituto Siigebrush branches for eagle hand-orna¬ 
ments. Shamanizing occurs. Numbers of old men, seated by tho 
rail on the south side of the lodge, lake it upon themselves to harangue 
the dancers. 

The thirst of the dancers, as ivell as their fatigue, is now very con¬ 
siderable^ and occasionally they try to get relief through magical 
means. Thus, in 1929, Jari (Charley Nagoramie, I believe) got up in 
front of tlie center pole on the third day. He had an eagle feather 

^ TaaapiWIletwu iBoktw! Insuran^^^WtnuioU wlapikiEi tia tlwW'ind BIvnr BbotbowEina Bvsux. 
C^rapuv Hrnnraolal idcipUim in lbe trails^ of iodfllr Itdt’ikffR Uw Ar»p«bo (Kroftber^ 1I03-1$0I, 
PL lUl iii4 p. 
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in his hflinl. Ho turnqd tou'ard the west and motioned, beckoning. 
A little later it started raining on the whole camp. The old fellow at 
the drum, Do'SabaijgQci (or Little White Horse), an old Sun Dance 
leader, took the feather from his hat band, and started making scat¬ 
tering motions with it. Kight away the clouds broke up and floated 
away. Many saw this happen (MT, LS).® 

The third evening and third morning repeat the routine ol the first 
and eeeond days. About noon, the dance ends. The leader and the 
other dancers are blessed by prominent visitors or local old men to 
wliom they give presents. The manner in which they give these gifts 
I hove not elucidated satisfactorily: it secniB that some make previous, 
inforniul arrangements; others place shawls and other finery by the 
center pole, which the old people gather up, blessing the dancore in re* 
turn. None of the gifts exceeds S5, for the Agency frowns upon larger 
ones. 

liVLen this time comes, the dancer Bteps forward, and the old man 
faces him, holding up his right arm, and prays, in Quitan Quay's 
words: 


Diir'iRA ssifk* luFaKwai javk* 

Mar-bB hena / (t»> i BoiDf-Ind^itkc^y f / wdl ^ 

mi'iiKWhl dTkaiia drkamiafrn'ai 

IQbv (Ddiflultrly f {(*10 t t nUnt-^nc-Eodfifinitely / 


pa;'I yi'witai m m& jasjk' 

water {ol>3,>/ tJrijikfmc-liMJeJaiDJMy Thai in f baliwe/ f 

IbeUiiE-wQI / on. wIEIj' w«tl / 


Da'niSundhtPfgin sasffk- 

(I fuai) pngyUaj TJilion/ t^nnll {ohjl.) / wdl / 

ni&Hir'wLdui^ulnd^’ na^nlSuadbcsjftiii m 

Ws^^cHIni'wUJ-keep on-wJU I (1> mi pnyiDf / Thai la / 


SUWaiK 


Frcdy, tliia Hays: “Mny this aiie here go weU, pJt>t^act^Dd]y go well, 
eating food go well^ drinking go wdll That, he here mil protractedly 
bo fceliog well, indefinitely keep on going well, I pray. That on thia^ 
Earth he will keep on feeling well, 1 pray. That is oil." 

After this, water Je brought to each end of the line of daiic:ent by old 
men who have no special title but who have lived a long timcp bo that 
the dancerB, too, might live long. The Sun Dance chief or Bome prom¬ 
inent apcclalor offers a prayer^for the water, a bucket of which Is now 
passed from both ends at once, so that each may think twice. Only 
the dancers may drmkp and they do so In order to wash aw'ay iilnessp to 
get well In drinking. Tliey rinse tlieir mouths^ but only vomit occa- 
sionally, for the water today is pure, without clay (TW). When 


** Oflraptii nlimhiilaia, Ct GLEf^ {l«a, pp. 
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finishedj thpy change into ordinary oloUios^ j^ack up and leave. Out¬ 
siders nmy come in now. 

The dancers rest, bathe, and drink durijig tho afternoon following 
the dance, then go to the public feast in the evening, which is generally 
on a beef. Social danceSp such as the narayar^ or Ghost Dance, and 
the waip:STiik^r^ or Women^s Dance, may follow,^ 

For clays aftemard^ sickly people bring in their old clothes and tie 
them to the center polo, so that they may ho relieved like the dancers. 
Formerlyj the Sun Danco lodge was left alone until it rotted and fell. 
Now, nothing ia touched for a month or two, except possibly 
childrenj after which the Sun Dance coiumlltee sells all the wood in 
the lodge other than the renter pole. The proceeds go into the t reas- 
ury for tho next year's Sun Dance. 

THE MODERN SON DANCE—1^37 VERSION 

In 1037, a middle-aged shaman named Tom Compton let it become 
known on Decoration Day that ho had received BupematuraJ orders to 
give the Sun Dance.“ {^*e pi, 30, upper.) L\Tm St. Clair became the 
head of the Committrw, whllo Tjehi Aoah, Gilbert Day, aiiil Logan 
Brown w^remcrahera, A little later, it was decidcfl to bold the Dance 
from tho 3d to the 6tli of July. So, Lovrard the end of June, Compton 
and hU famil}^' moved out of their log cabin into a lent Avhich they set 
up on the Sun Danco field. 

On the morning of July i, Compton vralked out of his tent^ and was 
joined by an old mini moimted on a horse, who hdd a digging-stick in 
his tiand. The two of tlieni came some 130 yortU aivay from the tent- 
Then the old man liismountcd, and aligned kimseif just duo east of 
the entrance of Compton's tent. At the place so located ho dug a 
shallow* hole with his slick, and placed in it a small pile of rocks. 
Compton stood by, merely watching. The old rnaUj having finished, 
remounted his horn, and left. Compton departed also* (See pL 30, 
lower.) 

Toward the evening of the Ist a few tents—here and there a tipi— 
w’erc pitched as visitors began arrivirig. More kept coming all flay 
tho 2d and on ihe morning of the 3d, reaching a total of 50 or more 
by Umt time. 

On the 2d;, the deshed tre^ (cottonwoods forlced at the top, for the 
vertical post,'?, and pines, for the rafters) wore selected, chopped down, 
trimmed, and hauled prosaically in Indian Service trucks to a single 
spot some 600 yards south of the Sun Dance field- But the Indians 

■4 Fior desolptlaiu of Sboalwiu] duCra sde Lon1a:<t91llbKHpH!!iI]3r 

^ nAnrtUao Dbr tm Ions Sahi \m Irapqriuit uxiOtil 0^ WIdaI ShoiliofM. In pcoponilEoa 
fbrit niMy fafnllEw nuto ariUlclfll Oowora of papvr ndam tlu fnvtA of tiK AitllHi vid tiuir donoHd 
In Fort WtflbflllQ Coto^torr. 
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did not more this lumber to its ultimate place of use until the morukig 
of the 3d. 

I came on the scene at 10:30 a. m., when events were already under 
way (fig. 21). Six or eight old men, mounted, wi th few exceptions un- 
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ariuf^dj, drc^cd as usual but for a few Btnmgely rlean mid gaudy shirtSp 
guarded the lumber aud several pairs of wagon wbeeU nearby. Other 
horaeraen were cTerywlicre, Far away^ up on the lulls to tlte south, 
young mm galloped furiousty hither and yon. On the plaiu to the 
north was a large body of ridei^, among whom I could recogni^ Tom 
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Couitptou. On his head was a red kprtdiicf; on his face were vortical 
streaka of white paint, and dark around his waist waa a fancy 

beaded bolt- Close by him was Quitan Quay^ conspicuous in a fringed 
buckskm cofltumo. 

Toonesida two middle-aged women dfesaed in blue-and-red imita¬ 
tion alk-tooth dresses, were quietly sitting on horses fraily decked out in 
beads, using old-atylo saddles witli very liigli pommels and cantles. 
The women's faces I could not but in tlieir hands they held 
^villow branches. Aho bearing willow bmnriics were the five l>oyB be¬ 
side them, who veerOj however, plainly dressed. 

Suddenly, Compton's group began to gallop toward the pile of lum- 
berp I could not soo what happened in the confusion of the moment 
at which they reached it, but, soon after, Quit an Quay left the group 
and startCil to ride back and around. He was sliouting,. apparently, 
that Compton had shot the center polo. 

Then all diamoimtecl and joined together in the jobs of putting tho 
logs on wagon wheels and harnessing the horaea to haul them to 
the Sun Dance field. Once the group had arrivecl there, the timber 
Avas unloaded close to the spot at which the ohl man had dug a hole 
on the 1st of July* After this, all rested for a w'hile* except for Quay, 
who rode around again, urging eveiy'one to hurry over for the prayer 
that was to follow. Compton was sitting on Uie future center pole, 
nonchalantly smoking a cigarette. 

In a few minuter, about 11:15 ap m., when ft fairly largo crowd had 
gathered, Compton got up, faced to the cast with head bowed, and 
started to pray in a scarcely audible, monotonous voice, Tho heads 
of the others who were lined up on both sides of the future center pole 
were also bowed, and their attitude seemed serious. Farther away, 
however, the behavior of the speetaiors scarcely affected. Some 
kept on walking, others talking^ Liogan Brown, for example, was 
laughing most of tho time. 

"When the prayer had ended, Quitan Quay announced that nil tho 
activities were over for the time being, anti would be resumed when tho 
gun would bo — ho pointed — at its position of 3 or 4 o'clock. So, with 
most of the others, 1 then kit. 

But ft few men stayed on, and starteil w'ork under Compton's direc¬ 
tion. They measured the radius of the piftnned lodge with a rope, 
located the holes for the 12 outor posts, dug the holes with steel crow'- 
bars and shovels, put in the posts^ and tamped the earth around them. 
(See pi. 31, upper.) By 2 p. m., when I rotnnied, one or two of the 
posts were up. 

In an hour^tho men had finished erceting the side posts, and begun 
measuring and notching the raftei^, the tip.^ of wliieli they placed in 
the forks of their proper poist^ wUh the help of pairrxl poles tied to- 
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geLher with ropix. Only the "backbone/* or east-ninning rafter, was 
left on the ground. 

At the aaitie timej Com]]ton was preparing the center [>ole. He tied 
the willow bundle undementh tho center polo, just at the fork. Then 
^meone brought in a good buffalo bulPs head —a poor one had bean 
rejected first—which Compton now stuffed with, sagebrush and 
furnished with eyes of clay. Then he lashed it firmly to the pole and 
bundle. (Seo pi. 31, lower.) 

Meanwhile, Moses Taasitsiop who acemed to be supervising the work, 
painted two bands of black aronnrl the center pole. (See pi, 31, lower*) 
They were each about a foot wide, and a foot apart. Tbe lower edge of 
tbe bottom band was some five feet from the butt of the pok* The 
pigment was charcoal, wlii(h Tom Compton took from the fireplace of 
his own tent in a met al pan, mixed with water, and ground* At last, 
after the painting had been completed, Compton tied R white rag 
around the fork to the right of the buffalo & ^Itte one on the fork 
to Iho left. 

About 4 p. m,, when all this had been done, a different herald 
shouted an annowneement to get all the avaiJable men together. 
About 20 of them then lined up on either side of the center pok. 
Eight others, among them Compton and myiielf, ivore farther back, 
bolding the seta of lifting poles, one short and one long set on each 
side of tbe center pole. 

\\licn oil w'ere alinedj aeven or eight of the men just by the pole 
started singing in a low voice, Tho men with tlie lifting poles kept 
time by hitting their poles tngellien WTieii the song bad been ended, 
Compton sjiidj (ready!), and they lifted the center polo waist- 

high off t he ground, then let it down again* This was repeated twice 
more* The fourth time^ they sang much more loudly. Then they 
placctl I he center pok in its hok and, with much effort (the lifting 
poles coming into play toward the end) raised it upright. Now they 
rotated it until the buffalo head faced exactly west; then they filled 
the hole with dirt and tamped it do^m. following this, the rafters 
were put into place accortling to the regular routine mentioned pro- 
viou.dy, (See pi. 32.) 

Among the Epectators 1 saw Dick Washakie sitting on his horse, 
interested but inacLiYe, 

It w'as now fiiofl p. m*, and I left^ being gone until 7:30. At tliftt 
time the last of the laige tree branches that formed the wall of the lodge 
were being p I Reed agains t t he ra ftc rs: i h e lof Igo was com pi do* Comp¬ 
ton, still in his ordinary ilress, was sliouldering a ahovd^ hunying from 
his final work. (See pL 33.) 

As darkness fell, activity gradually increased about the Sun Dance 
field* Hfire and tliero could be beard the testing of drums and occa- 
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sianally tbe ainglo shrill note of n Sun Diuicd whist! o- SoveraJ times h 
herald yelled for the dancers to get ready to assemble. About Comp- 
ton*s tent were umny people and much activityj, aod fmm it^ at about 
9 p, m.j six men and youths lATapped in blankets stepped out. Naked 
but for their a<'ajity Sun Dancers' garb, blowing their whistles in long- 
dmwn-out blaatsj they shufUcd forw^ard gingerly. Tliey went strajglit 
to til a west wall of the lodge, then to I he nortb,^ cii-eling it completely 
once, and in. 

Wliat happened tben, I could not see, because of the press of the 
crowds hut I caught a glimpse of Compton coming up to Lhe center 
polCj and heard him praying. Then the singing started. 

The orchestra began singing softly, led by Logan Brown—not the 
rattler—who was accompanied by four or five of the others^ as well as 
tlio gentle beating of the drutn^ about 130 beats to the minute. The 
nielody^ sung in a high-pitched, strongly nasalized voice, was com¬ 
plicated by individual LriUs and even whoops, but seemed to revolve 
around the meaningless syllables: ^*ya. . . he", which rose in pitchj 
and then dropped to a long lowTr note, to be followed by a variant, 
^'ya: . . . a . . . he*'\ with the ^'ya" now being triUed and lengthened,^ 

For 12 or IG beats of the drum this continued^ Then came a pauscj 
and 5 sloiv, ponderous beats. 

Now a full dancing rhythm was taken up. All joined in a pleasing 
blend of iiien*^3 and women^s voices^ short, siirill blasts of Sun Dance 
whistles, and simultaneous beats of the <lrum—now about IGO a min¬ 
ute. The melody was a httle dilTercntp insofar as I could gra^p it out 
of its complicated choral airangement. It started with a descending 
*^he: , . . and contintted the final '-a,” rippled by several trills, 

for a number ol bcal^j and then did the same for ^'he: e: ha.‘'^“ For 
several minutes this continued. A sudden silence, 10 solemn drum¬ 
beats, a momentary rclum of the dancing melody, and the continue<1 
trilled note of the women^s song mai'kcd the finale. 

Tlie dancing started slowly. At first, most of the dancers merely 
stood in their places and blew their whistles. One also shrugged hb 
BhouIderSp flexed his knees slightly ami lifted his heeU a little off iho 
groumL Others yet sat, Bmoking and cbattiiig. After half an hour 
of this, Compton can^e forward from hi^ phicc due wet^t of the center 
pole. lie shuffled hb feet carefully, picking up stray rocks and weeds, 
which lie threw to ward the center pole. Wlien he arrived within 4 or 
5 feci of it, ho turned his back and walked casiiuily to his place. His 
example was soon followed. A liitlo later, Compton diinccd forward 


H Lent Mtdi <m tt4 tni tyiiibiTr low, titlne pit^ dta the 
^ Hifli, pdlch go tba lljit lyUdble; low p[Edi gn tJvfiwoiML 

** fUiti, plKh Ml tbg IfUtit kyw Ml Ibg Uai, 

-30 
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iNithin 4 or 5 foot of tho ecntor pole^ using a short running ^^hufflc that 
barely took his olT the ground; shaking his torso with every step^ 
elbom foreamra horizontal^ and ^Tists limp, he blew his whistle 
loudly with every atop* Then he retreated to his place by a series of 
rhythmiealj short hops with his feet Logeilier, Others followed suit, 
althougli some shuffled their feet going backward as w'ell as forward. 
Some good friends danoed in pairs, elbow to elbow. Never did anyone 
turn his eyes away from the center pole. Hut the number dancing 
thus was never great at any one time. Most kept dancing in placej 
or continued to sit and smoke. 

Wliilc this w'aa going on, the spectators milled around in the space 
open to ihem^ and chUdren played even on the border of the fiance 
ground without hping chased away* Several times men came into 
the sacred urea without removing their shoes. They were bringing 
blankets for the Sun Dancers. 

During the course of the night a number of latecomora joined the 
dance, straggling in singly, so that by tlie nest morning tlicre w'^ere 38 
in all. This number included 4 Jdalio Shoshone; 2 Bannock; 1 Slio- 
shone from Washakie, Utohj i Utc; 3 Wyoming ArapaLo; and 1 
^Vrapaho from OkhihoTna. The loeal eonliiigent was almost as ho tar- 
ogeneous, ranging in ogc^ for example, from ScC|iiiel Ffurtado, Jr., who 
was IP, to Ixmis Enos in his late 70's. I left about 11 p, m. 

I returned at 3:50 a. m. There waa now a fire just cast of the center 
poloj around i^ hich most of the spectators were huddled. The singers 
were a different group from that of tlio evening before. They were 
doing rather poorly. They were obviouslj" tired, their timing was off, 
and their notes went sour quite often. Most of the dancers were 
silting or lying down, wrapped tightly Ln their blankets against the 
cold. A few danced desultorily. The picture of apathy was complete 
ed hy a pair of Indian cowlioy?!, much the worn® for liquor, who stag¬ 
gered m acm^ tho dance floor to give one dancer a package of ciga¬ 
rettes. (See pb 34, ifppcr.) 

As it became lighter, however, the sinpd^ig became stronger, ami 
inoro find more dancers join eel in, dandng energetically, for it was 
nitbcr chilly. Then a couple of middle-agod men quite uncercmcN 
niously cleaietl all the spectators out of the on trance way. At 4:40 
a* m., the danccts lined up just west of the center pole, their blankets 
at their feet, four abreast in the first linc^ an iir^ular niunber in the 
ones behind it. The eun was just about to rise. The singem now 
started to sing softly and slowly a special song, while the dancers blew 
continual gentle blasts upon their whistles, 

Tho sun rose, anti the singing became more vigorous, the whistling 
loud, and even more prolonged. Several dancers grcetcil the suo by 
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raising ©iLUer the righL or both arms to ahoulder love]. (Seo pis. 34, 
hwer; pL 35.) 

When the song had ended, the dancers filed fomard and seated 
thcmselvc&p huddled in their blankets^ in a cirdo around the liro. 
(See pi. 36j upper.} Compton was nest to the center polcp and facing 
oast. Softl^'j his voice muflied by a hand held partly over his moutht 
Compton begfm to singp joined ojily b}" a few of the other dancers. 
The rest merely bowed their heads. The last notes of the song were 
foDowed by a blast from ibeir whistlea that lasted as long aa did Uic 
dancers* breath. 

Three more songs were similarly sung^ 

Then Compton got up^ stripped off his blanket^ and stood by the 
center pole^ facing the rising sun. His appearance was ghastl}''^ bis 
exhaustion emphasized by the white paint around his eyes. Hb hea<l 
was bowed a little, one hand rubbed against tha other front time to 
Lime;; he swayed erratically from side to side. All wore quiet—even 
the drunken cowboys; nearly all bowed their heads. In a loWj barely 
audible Toice^ Compton started to pray^ almost to chant. 1 could 
caioli words . good life—itidefinitdy . . . much food ... may be *. . 
1 pray." 

( 3 a: , !90:dT'kftpa ^,. 114 ^ 111 * . ,. ii§Su'n^pieitglci * *, ) 

These 5 minutes of prayer marked the emotionEiJ climax of the Sun 
Dance. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, the dancers went back to their old 
places wdieroj under cover of their blanketsp they stripped off their 
regaliaj leaving one blanket tied arE^tind tho waist. Then they went in 
to sleep a little^ and 1 leftp at 5:55 a. m. 

I noticed no changes in the procedure of tlio doJice until my visit At 
9 s45 A, m, on July 5, About 25 poles some 7 feet high had been plAtited 
in the groundj about fi feci away from die farLher wall, to which they 
were connected by cross bars raised 3 feet off the groundp and spaced 
3 or 4 feet Apart. On the cro^ bars w ero leaned brAiiehcs ; cloth screens 
hung down between the vertical poles. The sheds so formed were 
lined ivitii hranchea And with sage. (See pi. 37.) 

The dancers were painted differenllj noWp some having their bodies 
covered enl iroly with yellow. Most of them danced in pairs. Instead 
of eagle down-fee the re^ one had a long frond of sage in his hand. 

When I rettimeil At 3:30 in the aftemooaj only one or two were 
dancing, the others lying in their sheds. Then a number of women 
anfl one girl alined themselves directly south of the center pole, all 
facing tlio west. Compton^ wdth an eagle wing in his right handj nosv 
danced up from his stall to the center pole. From tboro ho walked 
behind the nearoai of the womeup and brushed down her back from 
ahouldcr to foot Avith hia eagle wing. He did this to the others also. 
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An hour laterj during a lull in the singing^ one of the old men seated 
by the south barrier to the dance floor fanning themselves with eagle 
feathers^ started to bamngue the dancers in what I later learned was 
Arapaho, 

On the 6ih it started to rain heavily^ and as an unfortunate result 
tlie end of the dimcc came earlier than expect^id, So^ when I arrived 
at nooHj all w^as over- The dancers were in their stalls^ changing to 
ordinary dress^ and emptying rapitlly Itie several cases of Coca Cola 
which ivere on the dance floor. Among those who brought In their 
clothes I sa^v llarshall Washakie. 

By the center polo w'us a large pile of clothes, most of w'hich were 
soon taken aw^ay by old men and women, I saw one dancer pay an 
old man a dollar, presiitnably for a blessing he had received. 

Soon the dawcera w^cre w^alking out of the lodge and alKiut^ looking 
lean but far from tdiatasted^ and Becming rather proud of themselves. 

That evening. 1 Icamcxl la ter ^ there was a feast^ among the ingre¬ 
dients of which were coffee and cookies. I did not attend because of 
the heavy rain, lucidcntally, I also learned that a number of Bannock 
had put on a Gliost Dance for an hour or so one night of the Sun Dance. 

Toward tlie end of July, 1 happened one morning to look into the 
Sun Dance lodge. Inside, a number of youths were practicing the 
whistling and dancing of Sun Dancers. On the center pole, about 4 
feet off the ground, were tied very many old clothes. Otherwise, the 
lodge was untotichciL 


Tho leader of the Sun Dance in 1937, Tom Compton, is an inleiTsL- 
ing person. He is a half-blood and wae about 50 at that time. Two 
half-broth era and a maternal imole on his mother's side w^erc ^hmnana; 
the background of his white, paternal lineage is not knowm to me. 

Compton was born at Lomlii, Idaho, and came to Wind River only 
iu 1923. He was accompanied by several relalivtss, among them his 
brother James, now' (i. e,, 1037) an Agency policeman. For the last 
12 years Compton haa been practicing shamanism actively. Eco¬ 
nomically he has not been extremely successfulp and has had to eke 
out a living with WPA work. 

though his house if poorer than the average, his wife is energetic 
in mamtaining the household. His children are bright and leaders at 
school. No serious family trouble has occurred in Ids home. 

Compton's education is clearly better than average, yet he is close 
enough to the old habits to abandon liis house for a tent at the death of 
his mother. lie is not antagonist ic Loivard the hospital and physiciaUp 
and has been interested in tho new trachoma treatmentsp and w iding to 
Lake advantage of tlieniH But he holds his own Medicine as something 
apart, uicommcnsurablc. 
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White opinion of liim is not high: ho ia reputed to be an alcoholic. 
I nd i on opinion varies. Thus M iliie G u ina, a young Sa ge Creek woman 
quite representative of people of her age, is sympathetic to liitn and 
believes he is trying to help them all. But one of the niftin Jigures in 
the Peyote cult told me tJjat Compton was shiftless, neither liked nor 
respected by the other Indians. A half-blood, influential as a one-time 
leader of the Wolf Damso and Indian Judge, was very uncomplimentary 
to Compton. He stated that the latter had had neither visions nor 
supernatural power, and was really giving a pseudo-Sun Dance that 
would help no one. “Ho was doing it just for the money he might 
get out of it,” 

I was strongly impressed by Compton the first time I met him. 
Without persuasion on my part, he started to talk of lib Sun Dance 
experiences and visions. He talked rapidly and cent iriuously in a soft 
monotonous %'oicc. His manner was deadly serious, his fneial muscles 
were tense, and his eyes shone noticeably. Wltcn ho talked, nothing 
seemed more obvious, understandable, and true than bis visionary 
experiences. He seemed permeatcfl irilh great love and pity for the 
world, a desire to relieve its suffering, 

Contrasting strongly with lids was the sight of his dog, tied up, 
allegicilly for egg sucking, and nearly dead from starvation. He 
tauntcrl it with food. I tossed it a few scraps, and it cringed violently 
when I did so. (It is noteworthy that many Shoshone, particularly 
Tassitsle, show^ remarkable gentleness with animals.) Compton's ill 
mother, her eyes suppurating from trachoma, did not appear well 
eared for either. 

Compton took peculiar pride in her. “You wouldn't be doing very 
well if you were as old as she. She’s 114!" To my eyes she didn’t 
appear older than 75. 

I saw him again on July 1, u hon he had alreatly moved out on tho 
Sun Dance field. There was a marked chauge: house, children, oven 
—to some degree—his niothor, were spick and span. His dog was no 
longer tetlicreel and looked merely very eniariated. IIo asked me to 
photograph his children io Indian lircss. Jle was relaxed, pleasant, 
and smiling when he led me over to see the digging of tho hole for the 
center pole. (However, I learned that he had just l>oen released from 
jail for driving an automobile while drunk.) 

Following the first morning ceremony, a few minutes after his dra¬ 
matic prayer, I talked to him again. I noticed no emotional tension in 
him. He ivas jocularly oomrnenting to me that, while the Sun Dnncera 
were as yet chatting and walking around very spryly this morning, it 
would be vety different two mornings later. 

I saw him another time just after tile Sun Dance, while he was guz¬ 
zling Coca Cola. Ho seemed relieved and rather proud of his physical 
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ability* **\Ye have just passed through a g^raat desortHo was glad 
that the mlu had come. jVnd, despite the fact that no on.0 had famted 
or had had visioRSp he seemed satis6ed and thought the Sun Dance had 
been very successful* 

His own account of his visions and stipematural csperiencca gives 
particularly good insight both into the norms of etich affairs and his 
deviations thoreffom. Almost verbatim, it is as follows: 

Tbc first Sun Danec I waa at Port Halt In lOOS. I ktiew uotbing about 

it tlitin, I tiad juat r&tumcd from eciiooh I had got hurt playing football. 

The doctor^ pronounced It licart disca^ic; tiTcy did not expect me to live. 1 was 
5 ont hoino, qlek. Tli& old-timera told me to try the Sun Danoo ... 1 waa 
going to die anyw^ay. 

It lasted 4 days; by tho oecGiidH I felt very bad^ better the thud^ and by the 
flight of the third diiy^ normat^ 

After that I took notice of the dauee, luid Kent into tlirte oth-ens, nciftrly every 
yejM’. My heart never bothered mo, I saw aeveml other cnifes. 

On the fifth tlmOp I fainted, 1 didn^t feel viiaik—ftornetbing Jutft batted me on 
the head, t did not knew whether or not I had fainted. 

Some kind of a human—it floated about a foot and a half above the earth— 
drew my altcntlDn, It floated Mko a fog. Then I tried to nin it out of the dance 
hall. Then it made a dho at me, hittiog me viitii lU shoulder and fiend. It 
knocked mo head over hcchip Anri wvni on beyofid^ leaving; mo lying there. 

After I hit the ground 1 kneK nothing for an hour or an liour and a half. They 
carried me to my sinJI. 

Then 1 noliced 1 wob not in tlio dartre hall. I found myself on a high niountain^ 
one half of it whito lava [sic]. It was a rid^c running to the west- The lower 
half w'os gfCCn with grawt^ sprinkled with liowom^ Looking the country over, T 
saw' it wasBtmnge to mon country that 1 had never seen before. 

I^von with Tiie w'oa a little ^itreaTu, with tall weeds growing by it^ It was a fiiU' 
ning slream, with clear w'ater. I knelt down to drink* I W'&h going to drink. 
Rut, ]ii,vt OB my mouth w'as nearing the ivaterp something—inside of me?—said, 
"Wait." Again I bent down, and again it happened. The tliird time, iuat as my 
mouth touched the water, I looked tip. 

It had been the Ruffalo that spoke, the Duff do of the eontcr pote, U kind of 
ciFclod around me. Then it turned into a human being- 1 looked at itj wonder¬ 
ing. Wiy was it Htariug at mc7 I knew tbpu that li was the Bame man who had 
knocked me over* 

He took three or four stepn toward me, then he stopped. Ho scciucd afraid of 
mo. Ho said to me, ^'Thc first drink you tnke: don't hold it down. If you do* it 
will kill you. The next time the w'ater wid bo purer. The first drink will be 
poisoned In your body. If yon drink it, you won*t bvo long. 

"The second time it will bting up diseases and blood. The third time it will be 
pure W'ater, with just a little blood in it- The fourth time, drink all the water rou 
wont. That U w^hy I stopped you." Ho circled around mo again, and left* 

I put my hands into the wamT'—that far [Compton gestured to points hnlfw^ay 
up to his elbows]. And I drank and dr&uk. I was bloated wo^ than a toad 
when I got tbrougi' finally* 

It w'oa well along in the artemooti then, 3 o'clock or so. I oat dow'n and looked 
around. Way out to the north-eOBt, In a sort of desert, I saw a Sun Dance hall. 
It was 2 or 3 mOcs away, out on the fiats. 
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It seemed as though I bad been an & long Journ&y from tbe west. It aeeiin>d 
AS though I hod beau dry anti ltLlr$ty» tired ^ I rested for an hour by th& spring. 

When I got up* 1 wm perfectly aatlsded. And I got up. I noticed I took two 
or three atepe. Then [ knew nothlug of the other steps until 1 waa 15 or 20 feet 
nivay [rarn the hidl^I just Bcoined to doat. 

Xow I walked around the south side of the hall^ to the door facing the east, 1 
could see tlit people laoklag through tho bushes of the wallsr watching the dance. 
They did not am me- They were jammed together. I squeesed througlt and 
slipped to the front. 

I looked around nnd^ in the north of the hal1« 1 saw a vacant placo^ There was a 
nice shade there, where a body was lying, asleep. I made up my mind to go there 
and rteft, and watch the daucjern. I sUutcdi and walked right across tho hall. I 
B^t down rigid at the body'a feet. I looked at the danceru. Pretty soon, I began 
to he down. It seemed as though I bad begun to wake up. 

I didn’t know w'bether I had slept or not. Now I hoEird tlm drum and the siiigerji, 
heard the old men urging the dancers on. I was pux^toth How had I Grat come 
in? 1 tried to Ggure out how it wmi it seemed so true tliat I had gotten this 
drink. Right there 1 triinj io igure it outv 

I finally thought: had started to run him Out. He hit me." I traced myself 

from there to the mountalu, -driuklng. But I was as dry as before. I had seemed 
stuffed with water when 1 luui left the spring. I Bcemod dry wlion I Awokc4 It 
seemed just like a dream. 

I puslied the cover off my head- Then the Dance chief and another fellow came 
over—somebody had told him [ bad awakened, lie asked mo, ^*Have you awak- 
eued? Have you soon anything? Have you had your drink?" 

"Yea/’ 1 e^id, ‘'but I ani as dry m I wa.H before" 

"What did thia to you?" 

"i don’t know. It was some kiad of a spirit that knocked me out." 

^VFnom now on you wou’t have to suifer,^^ they sajcL They a^ked me if 1 had 
seen anything more. I told them of the Spirit's orders. 

They flaid, ^Tn time you may get so that you may know something of the Danco. 
Some day you may handle it yourself." 

After the leader asked me, he seemed to be glad that I had been helped. At 
that time I didn't uudemtand. ft seemed that the leader was more pleased than L 
He vfEE Woodpecker (A'jabi), a medicJne maii 4 

I didn^t realixo the mcauing of Ehia. 1 didn’t care. I was young. I believed 
in the Sun Dance because t had been cured by it of heart disease- 

I just w'cut on, got along the b^t I could until 1 married and started a family. 
Tw'o or ilm^e yuam after thn Urut vision the same sj>irit knocked me nut again. 
It told mo to go into another Sim Dftncc, Nothing Imppened that time, but 1 
could see diHerCnt things: Epirite of the Sun Dance. Then I got a greater belief 
in the ^nn Dance, began to study it over, took more notice of Itr I goL a good 
line-up on it and its rnmnlng from the old-timcnsr I traced It back. It gave me 
more intcrct&t after I learned of Chrui And IT is fast. 1 got aomo meaning from it. . . 

Up to now T have bcfcn in 13 Sun DaDces. This will bo my fourteenth, and the 
third one [ have run. The ethera were In 1620 nud 1032, 

I am not a medicine man qr anything Uke that- But I began to have a strong 
belief in it* 1 began lo think It over—and loavlng thLi Spirit knock me over .. . 
It began to talk to me and to come to me at nighl. If any of my relatives wes sick, 
tho Spirit would oome to mo at night, tell me what ta do, w hat kind of prayer to 
use for the aiek person- 

From then on I b^nn to believe In the Spirit. [ got success on lieveral occaalons. 
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SlnM then^ I Uftve Lclpird nmiiy aick people, I am not a doctor, I just use words 
rknvd praycrp the nAnkC of GckJ, and the Spirit of the Sun Dance. 

Since then^ I havo seen otherapSrSta in the Sun Dance that cfkme aud gave ordera^ 
to which I paid no attention because my fiint Spirit wm my main one- And it 
told me net to heed them. In the long nm they would do mere harm than good 
to me and those 1 tried to help. 

This one Spirit told me that the others are descendants of the I>eviJ. In the 
long run they would kill you. Evil spirits exist as well as good onea^ and they 
tempt you to do w-^rong- The main Spirit has kept me from follewliig the others- 

S^lng splrlta h not like a dream. Thcyli come to you—you can talk tn them 
during the night, You^h bo asleep but you^ll never forget w^hat was told to you. 
In dreamifsg, you forget osomlog what you tuive dreamt. ’WTisn a spirit 
cornea to j-ou, you don't forget nothing. And another thing in the spirit lioe: the 
spirit wdll direct you to the God aliove, nnd give you a certain way to call for hclp^ 
to help the sick on earth. Tlie spirit w ill tell you to do these things to help tlie sick. 

You roar] fn the paper of an Indian doctor hollering and dancing. My part is 
not like that. ^ly poaxr in order to help people is a spiritual power. ^Vliat help 
I get is from God Almighty. Wliencvor I call on Our Father, I s« Lliat the person 
I am helping gets relief- Not by daneing, nor by any medieine^ but juet by a few 
words I relieve them of ihclr sickness, help them. I have been doing this for 12 
jTftrJi- 1 have always been auccesitful because I knew what to do before I went in. 

If I did not help the first time. Uic spirit eonio^t to me the next night. It tells 
me whether op not 1 can help the sick piirson. If not, there's no use. Then it is 
his tiitie to go; God lias him eiI ready in his power. VU go just so far. But if a 
more powerful Hpirit than mine has him, I w'ould just not try+ 

I don't know if they’ll call me au Indian doctor, or what. Vm different from 
the others. They will u*& aungs^ All 1 use are the four prayer songs of the Sun 
Dance. 1 still use them^ 1 luso uo medicine, I just use this pow'er, tho Spirit of 
the Sun Dance. It directs me to the Great Spirit above; through that I can help 
people on earth. 

AVhen my f^pirit flmt knocked me over, it w'sa juat a blnr, though I saw a human 
form in tho blur. After S or 3 yearu it l>ecame more clear; I could see it more. 
It began to give me ideas nnd Ways to help the sJek, and how to handle things In 
the spirit line. Then he came ciiit clearly: he ia a Spirit^ not of Gad. but of the 
Sun Danec, Still, he may Ijic in touch with the Great Spirit abovon If not, I 
don't thhik I coiild help people. Other spirits—whenever you inee them, you can 
tel! them: they are altogether tiifrerent. They Ml come to you as an animal, an elk, 
a lion, a w'olf, or a bear. They'll keep changing from one to the other, drawing 
your nttention. Tbat^s not a helping spirit. Tho Dovll is sending him to do 
wrong, harm the sick, ['vc always been glad 1 loarnod tho moJn Spirit and got so 
I could protect myself from the others. 

Today, 1 don't have to suffer in a Sun Danco. I can go for 7 days w Ithout 
eating or drinking. I have the Tywer beliind mo to do it. Green hand.^^ the be^ 
ginners, are tho onca that need help. You've got to help them. They've got no 
Power of any kind; ihcre's no spirit behind them. 

A pewn w ilh Pow er is there to help them, in order to help tlicm you've got 
to mil on the Spirit to relievo them. For 5 or 10 minutes after tliat the boys or 
men find relief; they then are as fresh os w'hen they w^ent In, But It won^t IohL; 
it will w^ear oJT, for they'll go too fast and wear thcmeelvea out. They'll eufler aa 
much as heforo. UsualLy you've got to help them two or three timea before the 
doncL^ h over. Otherwiie^ they'll euffer greatly. 

In tho old days they used to go through this BuBering until they were knocked 
out. Nowadays^ U'a uqi aiat way unless a spirit comes and lays you out No- 
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body ur^ea you Lo kchcp od goiag until you fall. Tbc otd men need to urge tbo 
you»g to kijop oiJ going until th&y thiop. 

It"s [the Kim Danec] tho same as a cburcli^ only H'a held once a year. It^s put 
□n m the Bame form aa any chtirch. The aonp are Jnat tunce^ but Iboy mean tho 
fiamo. They're from way backi Ihcy't^e never been changiedr In the Bun Dance 
thoTo is uQ worship of tho Snn. It is through the Sun. 

Compton*s nccouDt is exceptiouslly ilotftUe<) arwl vivi Jj particularly 
in regard to motor senaations. It b almost poetic in its imagery. Yet 
in a higliJy symbolic fashion^ it clings rigidly to the tribal pattern. 
The ceremonial number four, the butting by a visionary power, the 
buffalo, it£ tranafornialion into a person, and the ecrisation of drinking 
water are obviously stencotj^icd,® Even lurtlier, the scenery he de¬ 
scribed approaches that of the land of the dead if we note w'ith Brackett 
that , * * **Wlmn an old mao b dying he finds Umiself near tho top of 
n high hill on the Wind River Mountains [which is the locale of Comp- 
ton^B description]! breath leaves his body, be reaches tho 

top of it, and there, in front of him, the whole niagnilicent landscape of 
eternity b spread out, and the Sun-Father is there to receive him and 
to do everything in his poiver lo make him happy'* CBrackett, IS80, 
p. 330). This also clears up Compton's mysterious allusion to ’^vorship 
ihrm^h tho Sun, for we may note that "they believe in Tama pah 
(dame a'p:e, Our [inch pL] Father, or Sun-Father, who is the Father 
of tho Day and Father of us all, and Jives in the sun” (Brackett, 18S0, 
p.330; Russel, 1921, p. 144). 

Stylistically too, i\ few' features arc pattoniod in Ids account. An 
example is the directions given him by his Power* The initial nega¬ 
tive, tJic final antitheiiral positive arc tvfncal of l.he tribal literaturo 
(Shinikin, J947 c). 

It is clear that Compton is an intelligent man, introspective and 
higlilj imoginaiivc, who sensitively elaborates new permulations—like 
his "Spirit of the Sim Dance"—of a rigid pattern. 1 bilieve he is 
unquestionably Bincere, moved by c1rivc!&, fantasies, and tradilions 
largely onisido his contmL But a cerlain amount of sophistication 
and nn inherently good sense of humor inhibit exaggerated mysticism. 

At the same timop his personality is not compictely adjusted. Pos- 
eibly his relation Itm anl his wdiite father and certain^" his difficulties 
in being accepted in a strange community, in fighting the established 
interests of the Payot is is, have contributed to this. In any case, the 
transparetiily hysterical character of hb early illnesses, the ambi¬ 
valence of his dremnfi wdth their good and evil spirits, and liis occasioDal 
drunkenness and crueUy are symptomatic of emotional strain. Never¬ 
theless, Compton IS one of the most gifted and sanest Wind River 


* CfTtnport Uit Ciw Tndkiil m 0.): bk Ihe tDip^Ea m ibn nTEitrir?, m. 

PHSofl tumi liilA u BlEiJktal. (CL W'isekr, 
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Slioshano I know. He k not inhibitor to tbo ponit of dead pragma¬ 
tism. He does not aUomata bcliveeii jovifll expansivenoss and shaqs 
suspicion. Ho ia not a dreamer so preoccupied with Ida faniaaica that 
all else is of little moment, 

Thus the leader of the Sun Dance in 1937 had an outstanding por- 
BOnality* a typC" of personality the Uttle-formfllizGdj fluid character of 
Wind Kiver society lends to placo in positions of prominence. 

80 CIAL AND FSVCIlOLOOlCTAL FACTORS 

In what vaays haTc the changes in the culture of the Wind River 
Shoshone since the nomadic days of the midnineteenih ccntuiy modi¬ 
fied the attitudes iufliicncing the Sun Dance or altered the social and 
psychological functions of the ceremony? 

Shoshone attitudes appear largely to have remained couslant. 
EgaliUnanism is still atrong. Iiulividtial restraint and psychological 
inhibition generally appear to Iiavc increased aince the Shoshone have 
become more aware of their poverty and social kokiion from their 
white neighbors * On the other handp schoollngp the Epkcopnl and 
Catholic churches and the Peyote Cult seem to have reduced habits of 
extreme individualism^ and lo have increased receptivity toward a 
common religious dogma. It is notew'orthy tiiat many individualislic 
clementa of old Shoshone culturoT anch as the vkion quest, medicine 
bundle^ personal tabuO| and indii iduaL curing shamanism have van¬ 
ished or boon greatly weakened sineo the turn of the ccnluryp while 
elements involving group participation Lave survived more success¬ 
fully, Thus^ Wind River Shoshone world oiitlookp ivhile basically 
unchanged j may have heconm less disinclLucd to formulism and stereo¬ 
typy tlion before. 

T^at is the relation betw'een the Sun Dance and the social structuro 
of the modern Wind River community? As in the old Sun Danco^ 
formal ties arc lacking^ but actual infonnal correlations are signifi* 
cont^ This problem is w^orth examination in detail, with refereuce 
to the dancers, loaders^ Sun Dance committeemen, and oh I men. and 
warriors, respectively. 

The dancers represent nearly every male group in the community; 
their principal dilTeretice from nonparticiporits appears to be psycho¬ 
logical Geograpiiieally, the distribution of the dancem is uniform, 
with ordy tho maiginal Burris and Ethoto districts sliowing markedly 
low^ numbers of dancers (figs. 92 and 24), The degree of blood ad¬ 
mixture is but a little toward the full-blo<Hled side of the mean of the 
community profile, with a mean of 0 J5 Indian blood, a range of 0.25 
to 1.00, Economicallyp there is a corttaponding picture. The mean 

■ a«tri utign'^lfiS Batirfclndi ttalj uud oUmr pajchofeflraJ tUia fdl. SMniUn, JWT ft rttul ft. d.). 
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FjQumie 23 —EconoTnie riifrcreiie<*ft, 

10 1.0^ a little below tlmt of the ro&prFQtion goTierally; the range^ 
0.5 to 2.6 {cf. fig. 23). In short, the Sun Dancers represent aU hut iho 
geographically most remote, most mixed-blooded;, ami wealthiest 
parts of tlifi reservation. 

In contrast, age is a selective factor among the daueera^ The 
mean age k 37 yearn, wirh a range from 16 to 80, The digtnbution, 
however^ is verj^ peculiar, conskting of a low plateau with two im¬ 
portant, nearly equal peaks in the ages of 17 to 25 and 50 to 58. 
Almost no men in their 30 "b dance. 

Correlated with age h unolhor mechanism, that of kinship. In 
all, in 1937 and i&38p four pairs of fathers and sons danced together, 
aa well as six sets of brothers (two of iliem numliering three apiece), 
ami ono set of crosg-cousins. The importance of kin tics in joming 
the dance—especially tho father-son relaiionslup—explains part of 
Iho peculiar age distribution. 

Sun Dancing is also correlated with participation in other socio- 
religious organisations. Out of 33tt mm above tho age of 16, only 
16? belong to any oTgaaizaiion whatsoever] 89 lielong to 57 to 2, 
17 to 3, and 5 to 4. The e.vlreme limit of duplicating participation 
is illustrated hy a 4G-ycar-old man w'ho belongs to five groups at once. 
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FiGcrRE 2J.—Local rlllTc^r^uoM on the WieuI HSv^r RsHcrvRtioEL 


In shortj there appeals to be a central participalinit c:orc oppoM>d to 
the major nonparLicipathiif division of the community. 

Eva mining:;: tliis core in detnih we fice that liiu Episcopal Ciiiirch, 
the Peyote Ciiltp the Wolf Dance^ and the Tribal Council form a solid 
Idock, (Scp fig, 25,) Tlio Sun Dance liaa a ratlier peculiar 
position, which b more apparent than real^ inasmuch as the Tribal 
Council b rcpirscnlrd on tho Sun Dance committee rather than 
among the daiicers themscivea. Tiio Catholics^ on the other hand, 
are dissociated from aU other groups except the Tribal Council* The 
completely negative correlations between the Ghost Dance and 
Peyote Cult, and the Ghost Dance and Catholicism are functionally 
reah not merely statist icai. 

Multiple partIci]>aLion ovists despite a paucity ol olividus functional 
ties between difTcront ceremonies. As an evplanatioih ^hero b only the 
Iiistorical fact that a small group of men originally experimented with 
all these^ and integrated them slightly* This would lead one to suspect 
that some sort of attaelmient to tlieso leaders has been the genuine imi- 
fyitig factor. Yet such attachment can hold only for a few families, 
among whom heredity^ particularly patriliuealp lifts maintained 
participation in tiio same culu. For other familicsp whose aHilia- 
tions have varied greatly over la to generations, the problem is much 
more difEcult. In fact, the exbtcnco of any pcn^nal ties, social or 
friendly, seems to be of lUtle weight in most instances. 
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FiatTRS 25. — Corr^ljvtloiia CYulc Qi) between institutlenB. 

For osampic, the Sim Doikh! Ui J937 was run hy an individualistic 
shaman, whUc the Sun Dance committee was composed of people 
with various affUiations, led by an Episcopaluin wlio had rolireil from 
active membership in the Peyote Cult. In 193S, two Peyotiats led 
the dance, while the committee w'aa entirely PeyotliL Only 9 persons 
out of a total of S4 danced in both years. Yet the profile of participa’ 
lion remained perfectly constant, with tlio Peyotfets actually dropping 
a little in percentage tho second year. 


Tarle 2r — Pereentage oj Sim Danetn ' 
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It appears moat likely, therefore, that participation in rites at the 
present time Is generally a matter of Individual preference and indi¬ 
vidual psychology rather than, one of defmite social compulsion. The 
ties arc oniotional rather than legal or customary. 

Analysis of the Kohrsciiach teals of a small but carefully matched 
scries of Sun Dancers and nonpariicipants permits tentative deiinilion 
of the psychological dUTcrences between them. (See Appendix 3.) 
The former manifest considerably higher energy levels than tlie latter. 
Emotionally, they appear more sensual and senailive, but basically no 
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more extroverted. Greater mental rigidity^ with olntost no muer life 
and little originalityj hni less negativism and cx>[icorn witli ininutiae 
tJian among tlie nonpanicipantSj are other charac tens tics, 

Tbe Sun Dance leaders represenL ilte width and breadth of the com^^ 
munity io a lesiser degree than Uie ordinary' dancers. Data on five 
leaders active from 1936 to ]93S show a wide range in homo locality^ 
degree of blood admixture (half to full-blood)* and extent of social 
participation (two were Sun Dancers only; tlireCp Episcopajiang also, 
of whom two were Peyotista in adilition. One man participated in 
these tliree orgauisuilions and the Wolf Dance as wellp) None were 
members of the Tribal Council. jUI were poor, older men^ from 50 to 
77 years ol age* who had danced from JO to 15 times previoualy. 

Constant participation baa not^ ho weaver, bean enough to warrant 
Jeeilership^ wliich most dancers never achieve. The critical factor 
appears to be aoknowdedged supematural powder. For instance^ 
Natopo White or Little White Horse had control over lightning. When 
Ilia w:ifo ran away vnth another to LTlah, he caused the lightning to 
strike and kill the latter. He also bad control over the w'cnIber. Poh^ 
gurilsie Taylor is reported to be a dangerous shaman who once e.xhilH 
ited his Power by stealing aw^ay Vivo Brownes. 

Does tins recognition of special powder imply a difference of person¬ 
ality between the leaders and oriliiiary dancers? 1 believe it doeSj, 
alt hough this coiidusion is impresalonistic. Such men as Tom Comp¬ 
ton and Tom Wesaw' share elements of ambivalence and of marked 
cydicity hi adaptive behavior, in overt personality^ wdth the ordinary 
dancers. On the other hand, they appear to be much more inteJligent, 
imaginativep and cxpressiYe than tlieir foUowera. In these regards 
the leaders may be closer to tlic norms of the nonparticiponts than 
to the other dancers. 

In contrast to the dancm and Sun Dance leadais, the Committee 
mmbers show definite social ratlier than paychological selection. 
Data are available on nine mem hors of 1937 and 1938^ of whom 
three w'ere participants both years. Excluding one 77-year'Old man* 
the mean age of the Committee members in I93S was 35^ with a range 
of 25 to 44. (This distribution fits the gap in the Sun Duncers' age 
curve, and provides an explanation additional io kinship for its pecu¬ 
liarities.) Blood admixture among the Committee memberB is low, 
with a mean of 0.83 Indian blood and a nange of LOO to 0.37; in con¬ 
trast, their economte status is high, with a mean of 2.3 and a range of 
1.6 to 2.0. They are active participants in socioreligious organiKa- 
tioQB, belonging to an average of 2.5 each. While all but one are 
Peyotists and four are members of Uie Tribal Council, no Ghost Danc¬ 
ers or Catholtcs arc represented* and only one has been a Sun Dancer. 
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Geographically^ the select ion is also maLkeclj since six come from 
Trout Creek and two from South Pork^ while North Fork^ Sage 
Creekp and Burris are completely unrepresented. 

Evidently, tlie Sun Dance Committee is the iustrmnent through 
which the efiective social leadership of the Wjjtd River Shoshone 
maintains its control over tlie Sun Donee. 

The old warriors and other persons who act fts heralds, or who light 
the fire in the Sim Dance lodgOp bless the water at the end of the cere¬ 
mony, or bless the dancers, comprise a heterogeneous group. Some 
have had genuine war records^ Quitan Quay^ for e^tumple. Qtljers 
such os Tassitsie and Charley Washakie have also played a major role 
in the creation of modero Shoshone cerDmonlalism. Still others, such 
as Marshall Washakie, llie president of the Peyotists, have current 
claims to prominence. And some, Iinail 3 ^, aro visitors such as Ben 
Buffalo^ a Che 3 "cniic who blc^ssed Tom Wesaw at. the conclusion of the 
1938 Sun Dance. The only common denominators appear to be mid¬ 
dle or old age and some basi^i of public or personal esteem. 

In summary, the modern Sun Dance is fuH^^ representative of all 
the Wind River SUo5ihone—more so, probabl}*', than was llie ohl San 
Dance, In addition, it is dosely lied in to the social leadership of the 
community by means of the Sun Dance Committee. Finally, the 
Sun Dance today acts os an agency of cohesion not only for the Wind 
River Slioslione, but also for neighboring tribes. lu 1936, out of 46 
dancers, 6 w'ere Ampalioes and 3 were Utes; in 1937, out of 38 dancers, 
4 Idaho Shoshone; 2 Bannock- 1 Shoshone from Washakie, Utah; 3 
Wyoming Arajndio; and i Oklahoma Arapaho participated. In 1938, 
the 46 dancers induded 1 Crow and 1 Ute. Comparahl^^, the ’Wind 
River Shoshone today participate in Idalio Shoshone, Ute, and Crow 
Suji Dances. 

The aggregate social and psy^chologicfij functlonB of the Sun Danca 
have increased greatly, althougli the importance of some la as decUned. 
The geographical unity of the modern Wind River Shoshone has re¬ 
duced the importance of any jihysk.ol gathering in promoting cohesion- 
Gdssip, trade, and social gatherings are no longer cotonninovis with the 
tribal assembly' for iheSun Dance, the rendezvous with the trappers, 
and the summer buffalo hunt. The roles of women and cliildren are 
even less significant than m the old Sun Dance. Anxiety about war 
is no longer a factor, although war-centered I rails have an important 
sentimental role. (This ^mlten from the standpoint of 1937-38. 
It LB clear that World War II and the postwar period reawakened war 
anxieties and revived such feature^i aa war prophecies.) Friendship 
has retained much of its ceremonial flavor, mth hlood-hrothers ex¬ 
changing gifts, for example. Practically', however, its significance in 
quarrels and war has declined, although the marital functions remain. 
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Finally, the ceremouial and religious life of tlie Sboshouii luut boeome 
richer with the mtrodwetion of the Episcopal and Catjiolie ehurthes, 
Ihe Pejote Cultp and the Wolf Dance; social foci competing with the 
Sun Dance appear to lia%^e been created. The Fourth of July Parade 
at X4izidcr is another new di?trupti?e element. 

In other wa}^^ the functions of the Sun Do-nco hawe increased» Ill¬ 
ness has become the most important theme of the ceremony, one which 
is reiterated in all prayers. Although relief from illness is emphasized 
in other Shoshone institutionSp such as the Peyote Cult, Ghost DancOp 
and Wolf Dance^ to say nothing of the Agency hospital and field nurse, 
it has heoome the most frequenUy cited reasonp in recent yeanSp for 
participalmg in the Sun Dance, Thus Tom Corapton first joined the 
Sun Dance hoping to recover from an injury received in football, 
Tom WosaWp in addition to Ids other reasons, was prompted to lead 
in 1938 because he had previously been sutrering from trachoma and 
in poor health generally. Lowio cites Pi to Browii'S causes for entry: 

1 was bloated up aiiU bud no appteEite, 1 wejit into the eun dance. My fellow- 
daufjors pime&d dawn on luy stomaerb and I ItAi sn if I were to have a nmv^inent 
of my boivob^H My excrements lc»ok€^d blCKidy and I was terribcd, but I fait well 
tliereaftvr and tbii^ the fasting blir]i8 Out the diaea^. {LowiCp 1019, p, 309.1 

Visionary power is stih prized among the ShoshonCp and the Sun 
Dance today is the principal mechanism for its achievement. The 
vision quest is no longer foUowedp although supernatural bequests 
may still come in ortliuory dreams, as did Logan Brown's ucav Sun 
Dance song. The Peyolists do not use their drug for the gaming of 
vjsionsp but merely to achieve a feeling of deep tranquillity ami unity 
with God. 

Participation in the Sun Dance, as leader, dancer, Committeeman 
or herald j is one of the few avenues to prestige open in the community 
today, (Other positions of honor are (Jiose of tribal councilor^ 
Indian judge, president of the Peyotista, principal Ghost Dancer, 
and Wolf Daiice leader.) Tribal and band ebieftainship, war honors, 
and foppery have vanished. Economic success is eixtremely dlOiculL 
to achieve; furthermore, tha couimuation of customs such as the 
abandonment of housc^s in wliLdi an adult has died tend to break dowm 
property accumulation. 

Finally, new values have entered the Sun Donee* Concern for 
food is now expressed in the dance. Emphasis upon the welfare of 
the entire eommimity including the allaying of inLemal suspicion and 
hostilities has also become manifest, as has an iucreosiiig feeling of 
the unity of all Imlians. The monetary proceeds of the ceremony 
are other now incentives. In IP37-3S, the average breadwinner of a 
famUy of five to seven souls camiKl hut £300 a year, between bis 
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farming^ stock raising, WPA, and odd jobs* Under such circum¬ 
stances, honorable and easy positions paying $2 or S2.50 a day Mrere 
lucrative prizes indeed* 

An assessment of the social and psydiological functions of the 
mo<!ern Sun Dance shows that its integration with the social structure 
and the value system expressed by it have increased greatly. At 
the same time disruptive elements have merC’^t^cd. Definite jealousy 
exists between Sun Dance leaders; the pa}'' devolving upon Sun Dance 
Committeemen is a sonreo of envy. But Llic^e are minor tensions. 
The Christianized^ deeply modified Sun Dance of today is a vital 
cultural force, an active part of the social and emotional life of the 
Wind River Shoshone and their neighbors. 

CONCLUSIONS 

FJuioncat conclusions. — (1) The Sun Dance complex developed 
among the ^llgonqiiian Plains tribeSp possibly after 1700, and difiused 
rapidly through the Plains and into the Plateau. Its early form can 
be reconstructed tlirough comparison of the peripheral^ widely sepa¬ 
rated Kiowa and Kutenai Sun Dances, Lab^r tnodificalions [partic¬ 
ularly by the A]goni[iiiaiis and Dakota), secondary dUTusions, and 
tribal migrations make detailed tracing of the subsequent history of 
the ceremony extremely difiiculL 

(2) The Wind River Shoshone may have been influenced by the 
initial wave of diffusion of tlie Sun Dance oompleXj but it appears 
almost certain ihat the major factor in the mlroduction of tlie Sun 
Dance was a ComanchOj Obamagwaya Yellow Hand, who subse¬ 
quently became a major Shoshone chief. ULslorical and comparative 
evidence indicates that ho borrowed the ritual from the Kiowa and 
transmitted it to the Shoshone about 1800* 

(3) Between 1800 and 1880, the Wind River Shoshone received 
elaborating Sun Dance elomenta from the Arapaho and tho Crow or 
Dlackfootp although the ceremony remained fundamentally stable, 

(4) Between 1880 and 1905. approximately, the Wind River 
Shoshotie Sun Douce went through a period of profound change, 
probably induced by the inaccurity of early reservation lifop and 
guided by a small number of active cultural leaders. Christian 
elements were deeply intc^ated into the rite at that time. 

(5) This new form of the Sun Dance spread rapidly into the Boain, 
being adopted by llie Bannock and Ute about iSQO, and the 
llekandika Shoshone about 190G* Wind River Shoshone proselyting 
was an clement in the diffusion. 

(ft) After 1B05, and certainiy by 1920, the now form of the Sun 
Dance crystallized among the Wind River Shoshone, and they resisted 
a number of attempted modifications. NeverthelesSp tlio ^pansive 
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vigor of tho cemnony haa Tomolpod; in 193.^ H diffuBod to tLe Nevada 
Sboahonoj and is 1941 it diffused to the Crow, among whom it had 
previously died out. 

(7} Further diffusion of the Sun Dance among Ihe Plains tribes is 
likely, particularly in view of the psychological si iron Ins of World War 
II. The mcchanisin of mtertrihal participation in Sun Dances would 
promote such diffusion. 

Sociological and psyekologicat cmtd'ositms. — (1) Probably, the intro¬ 
duction of the Sun Dance about ISOO and, certainly, its modificinlon 
in 1880-1905, wore associated with periods of intense eultural crisis. 
Introduction and modilication alike seem also to have bccu achieved 
by a few strong personalities among the Wind River Shoslione. 

(2) Tlie dominant Shoshone attitudes of egalitarianisni, individual¬ 
ism, skepticism, and restraint may have been partly Instnimental in 
inhibiting the early development of the Sun Dance. They provide 
explanations for the rejection of such features as formal Jicrcditary 
control of the Sun Dance secret rites, and a prieBthood, a Sun Daricers' 
fraternity, and self-torture. Physical consolidation on the reaervation 
and the effects of Wliite schooling, Christianity, and the Peyoto Cult 
appear to Lave reduced Shoshone individualism and promoted accept¬ 
ance of a common theory of the Sun Dance, aa well as larger-sc&lo and 
more-repreaentativo participatbn than formerly. Egalitarianism and 
individualism are atlll strong onoiigh, however, to build up resentment 
against minority control of the Sun Dance, to lead to marked jealousy 
between Sun Dance leaders, and to result in apprcciablo variations in 
Sun Dance perfonnaucca and intoiprotations. 

(3j The early Sun Dance was but loosely iatcgratocl with the social 
and psychological values of the tribes, although it had important funo- 
tione in rclatiou to individual preatigo, war, the acquisition and exhi¬ 
bition of supernatural power, and as a gotierol social focus. Actually, 
the Father Dance was more important than the Sun Dance in pro- 
moling general welfare and as a crisis ritual. Furtbormoro, dTcams, 
individual (|ucsts, and tranafeis were more comm on means of 
gaining supernatural power than the Sun Dance. The number of 
dancers ivas email. Finally, altliougb coup counting took place in 
many phases of the Sun Dance, neither band chiefs nor the military 
societies had any role in the cciemoniy. 

This loose integration w'ith social and psychological valuta may have 
reinforced dominant Shoshone attitudes in inhibiting the elaboration 
of the Sun Dance. But it also appeals probable that, with the advent 
of a major cultural crisis, the Sun Dance was sufficiently dissociated 
from deprived or rejected values to be a ready instrument for cultural 
reintegration. 

(4) In contrast to the loose intr^ation of the early ceremony, the 
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modern Suti Dance is tbc decisive Linduig element of present-day 
Wind River Shoshone. It expressts tJio major concerns of the com¬ 
munity: cohesion, illness, food, and acquisition of supcroalural power. 
It achieves a satisfying balance between defiant, scntiroeiital nativism 
and dominant, white Christianity. All elements of the community, 
evon those mutually hostile, participate in it. About a third of aU 
Iho men above 16 have danced in a span of but 2 years; tlie others, 
the nondancers, apparently refrain from individual reasons based on 
psychological differences, rather than organized withdrawal. Mem¬ 
bers of other tribes dance or sing regularly in the Wind River Shoshone 
Sun Danco. 

CoTisequonlly, the Sun Dance totlay is a vital emotional and cultural 
force aflccting not only the Shoshone hut also their neighbors. Ele¬ 
ments of disintegration do exist witliin the certmony: rivalries be¬ 
tween religious leaders, jealousy of tho Sun Dance Committee, and 
the threat of cornmercializatien. Yet these appear minor, and it 
appears virtually certain tlmt the Sun Dance will retain its vitality 
and exercise profound influence on Shoshone life for some time to come. 

Further priAUrm ,—.Analysis of tho Wind River Shoshone Sun Dunce 
lias led to a number of conclusions conceming tho cultural dynamics 
of that specific group and that institution. How representative in 
space, in lime, in aspect of culture are these conclusions? 

(1) How rapidly can major cultural changes (not mere disintegra¬ 
tions) take place, an<I under what conditions? 

(2) To what extent con a single individual or a few dominate the 
introduction or modification of institutions? 

(3) le u condition of crisis necessary for major changes in institu¬ 
tions deeply charged with emotion, auch as religion? 

(4) How coiiaistcnlly and to what degreo do Uio dominant attitudes 
of a group affect the growth of its cultore? 

(5) How stable are such dominant attitudes or patterns of culture? 

(8) How docs the degree of functional integration botwoen an 

institution and tbo value systems of a soeiotj' affect the survival, 
stability, or potential florescence of that institution in times of crisis? 

To my knowledge, answers to those questions, atisw'ots based on the 
thorough documentation and full anolysis of several discrete in¬ 
stances, do not yet exist. 

APPENDIX 1 

SIANUBCHIPT NOTES ox THE WIND RIVER BHOSHONB son DANCE < 1S02> 

BY B. H. ST. CLAIR 

The manuscript field notes made in 1902 by H. H. St, Clair contain 
a succinct account of the older form of the Shoshone Sun Dance which 
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tnentioDs a nim^ber of fiiatures uTmotic^d pitlier by Lowie or nijseU. 
Below 1 quota him verbatini, I have italicized the most significaikt 
pAssages. 

Some medicitie man has a dreniai tlmt he had led a Suti and tells the peo¬ 
ple when it shall take place, Ih fon^s whifLh Ar la ike piapU 

durinit lAj/pur dayt pnadini^ the dance. On the Tourth day ho leads the people in¬ 
to the mountaina and they have a sham^battlop the trees repreecnting the enemy^ 
at lA'luch they shoot. Then the men pick arriti'f.^hr}l a/ trea Ihal A if 

and ihc axemen chap them dotrit^ and the men load them up. Then they j^pli t up 
Into two parties^ the Sun-danee leader aoing with the trees. The wagon goes 
ahead and Uio oiher party drops back,, and they have a ahiun^battle over the poles 
till they reac^h the cniiip. Thfti the ^ham-iHititew tamed inio a parade around the comp. 
They then nil procure willow braxiehefi with leave* to ahade the Stui-danco lodge. 
Holes are dug and jjoles act up. The cetitru jwle h forkudj while raising it* they 
pray and aing. 

Two lodge-poles are connected at the tajH with a rope, and each pole is held by 
One man . . . [unetear] ... at the end of a songp raise the pole up^ This u danc 
Jour tiinet; ihe fifih iime tlioy raise the |ki1o os high as they can^ and the two with 
the lo^lgc {Wle^^ run under iL^ cateh itp raise it up^ and set it solid. Ah the outeidc 
posis are ahjt> fiirkod. Long |-Mge-polcs are placed rrom outsido posts [toward the] 
centre-pole. A buffata^hcad poinlcd with ickite and drenrofed trE£4 entflc-lail- 
jeaihert ti hnnrhd up to a rrwa wfio up pole. Thia In.'ad he pute Up 

on the fork of the pole. The siuail bru&h that has IxH^n collected Is placed against 
two rails [one at the contre of the outside posts and one at tlie top,) The lodge is 
then eompletc. Uy ihui thne it ht usually dark and the danccri ta eat and 
fill... [uEideAr] ... the four d-aye' fast- Al] paEnt up with white cLay^ Aafr 
oA trtJi as TVii huifdo-ro&ffjr pul an ore pl*a painted ichile. Their whistles 

aro huikg on a string around the i^ek. AIL then gather in One ]3laco outsido Lho 
[iiedLciiio iikuii^s Jodgo. The singers and drummers ore ordered to bo ready. They 
alt start out Lu single file frani the nicdiciue-mnn's lodges with the medicinc-maTi 
in tho lendj and go around the Sun-daiicc hall four times lu Jik la the ri^hl. 
After enlvnntf^ tks medicin* inaii ^£^ds n praifina sang durintl vrhich 

are feoted. ike end of iha torig ihe^ Mow ikeir whiidtet /our b'lrvkcj. Then the 
modieino man, takiug his (jlacc la the cchtre of tlie hnlh prays for llioni all to the 
Groat Fatherp AN sAaAe their hlankeft then, to skak* uiiidiy their tieknesa. The 
drummend comc In ojkd the dance begins. Dancing cOntinuO-H till Ukidnightg when 
they pick out ooe of the mon outaldc urho hji^ been in some fight to go and get wood 
with which to butid a fine. The Jim buHt^ he tell^ of his brave deeds in post fights. 
Tlien the dniiee contiiiues till morning. Thu sJngvra take tufufl^ The tloncerE 
dauiee up to the pole and back. 

In lho morning at peep of dawn they stng a certain song and the djtnccrs fortu 
in ono line, sometimes two, across the hall acid all raise their hauda to the sun^ 

It me ^ppinp up and datm in one pfocc till fua u up. Then the medicine 
miui prays to the Sun. That is the end of the first night- The Kiugers then go 
home for al>oiit an hour to gi-t breakfast, and while they are gouc, the dauceia 
change paint. They paint yellow all over and leave their rolwa wldte. The 
singers are then notified and the dance begins a^u, lasting oU day. The leader's 
place L 3 right opj*oaite the entrance. In the night the fire is placed Inside the door 
again^ They pray agaiii Uit? second morniug, and wliile the alnget* are at br^sak- 
fast, the dancers paint with various colors w'hatever may be their medicine, bear^ 
eto., eonernlly on the center of the breasts 
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APPENDIX 2 

PRINOlPAL INFORMANTS 

1. BF, Ben Perryj b. 'G2p good on modem roLigious practioeg, 

2. GWj ChAtlofi Washakie, b. 73^ bSghly iati^lligentp important social Innovator^ 

n clbeoforined; not much tiBOd. Rpeeika little English. 

3. BW, Dick WsahAkltp b. ca. 'S^p intoUlgentp good on rantoriaJ cultursp poor on 

religion, mytholojEjy# out of conUet with his people. Speaks little 
English. 

4. EA, Emma .Aragon, b, cs. 'GOp represcniting Fort Bridgni^Chost Dance 

tidJier^ts; opinionatedi valnablo for gossip; irregiilar but authentic 
informatloii. Good inteipreter. 

5. GD, Gilbert Day* b. '09, valuable Poyole and contemporary informant. 

6. GR, Guy Kobertfioni b. 75, fair biographic jU and general informanhr good for 

linguiaticnr Cbiiscicntfoits but not brilliaiit. Good Lnlcrpreter. 

7. JMp John McAdamfl, b. ca. 72, \’cry good gcncml Enforniant. volunteering 

much, but Bomellmeif ia error: must be cbeeke<l by others. Has been 
to New Meiico. 

fl. JQ, Jack Quin or George CfUbuip b. ^00, excellent mytholDgical InformftUtf 
knovre old eullure (non-PLflJns) better than any other young man, soroe- 
what impatient; not Budiclcntly used, as wife i^aa poor interpreter. 
Speaks no English. 

9, T.Tt j Logan BrowP, b. *93^ illuminating On ^'noUcrj'^tailiKed'VaepectB of cultuxOt 
Peyote, etc. Fair iiitorpreter. 

10, LS, Lynn St. Clair, b- 'D3, earimst student of his own peopfe, has both the 
handicaps and virtue# of colf^nratinn; heEps aJl he Gan, very pleasant, 
fairly well infortned. Eaccllent inierpretef, but usuaily not available. 

IL MTi (Muses} Tassilalef b. ca *53^ extreaiely well informed, historically Lm- 
portaut himself, Jnfltiential. Must be treated gently and eonslderatelyi 
is very proud. My best Inforrnant. iipeaka no English. 

12. MW^ Mamhal Washakie, b. ^37, knoH's a good deal about hi# ciiHure, very 
much abou[ Peyote, but ts higlily erratic^ alternately cOnGding and 
closo-mDUthed, suspiclnua. Can be niagni^eent, intelligent inter^ 
preter, but is very tuireliablo In arranging work^ etc. 

]3. PB* J^Jvo Brown, b. ca. ^50 (deceased). Excellent narrator of inythologyp 
LnleresGng life history, well Informed. Spoke no English. 

14. PP, Pandora Pogue, b. ea 'S5, pretty w'cll informed, was midwife, very goiHl 
on houachnld and material culture. Not very intelligent and must bo 
forced along a little. Speaks no EngllslL 
Ifi* F8* Polly Shoyo, b. ca '45 (deceased). Ese&llent informant, great knowledge 
of culture, sensitive, delniled, accumle^ Very close to Tassltslo to 
quality* Was among Crow, Spoke &o English. 

Itl, FT, Pobgurittde Taylor, b. ca, ^50, a Djya or Mountain Shoshone,, well 
informed sbo^it them, and about Bbsmanism; not very willing, must 
constantly be urged on* Rpeaks no English. 

17 * QQi Quiian t^iayp b. ra- 'dl. gcw^d knowledge of culture, but overshadowed 
by MT, PB. Bom near Lemhi. Speaks little English. 

IB. TC, Tom Compton, b. ca. ' 80 | excellent on sbamanismj used for litUo else, 
but probably knows much mom- Friendly. 

Ifl. TW, Tom W^w, b. 'Si* Intelligent, w ell-infonned maiip not always in good 
health. Taciturn at first, improves greatly on acqualntanoft, but always 
a Uttle suspiclouB^ Good interpreter. 
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APPENDIX 3 

BOHHECHACH TEST DATA ON BUN DANCERS AND NONPARTICIPANTa 

Id 19^8, a series of IS5 Rohrschach ieata was takpn hy mo among 
the Wind River Shoflhone, Detailed diacuEsion of the results of 
these and associated teats is beyond the scope of this paper (ShlmkiDj 
1947 a and n. d,). Nevertheless, certain points most bo developed 
in order to clarify the selection of the individuals, the scoring, and 
the interpretation. 

Tho samples of Sun Dancers and of men who were almost com¬ 
pletely nonparticipants were chosen as careful matches to eliminate 
tho effects of differing ages, economic atatiises, and degrees of blood 
admixture. Since theso variables have in effect been partialled out 
by this method, the rosidiio of consistent differences between the two 
groups represents ^“individuar^ differences, he., those which cannot 
bo ascribod to immediate etivironracntal conJitiDns but derive in aU 
iikclihootl from differences in early dovolopment or heredity. 

The fundamental basis of the scoring and interpretation of iheafl 
tests is BniJio Klopfcr^s modi float ion of the original Rohrschach test, 
113 described by Klopfcr and hia associates in various issues of the 
Rohrfichach Research Exchange. The peculiarities of Wind River 
Shoshone norms have required me to deviate in a few regards: 

(1) Topular responses are based upon frequency analyses of Sho¬ 
shone responses. The following have been grouped out as^'P." 


f\TtrTtt 


eitLE» 

LnaE^n 

05, 3 

A 

V 

w. 

24. g 

A obj (hldij, otc;) 

VI 

\V fcirt ofT). 

7 5. S 

A 

vni 

D (lateral red detaib). 

25.8 

A d 

X 

D (bettom icrcAn detail). 


(2) I ivould give the following interptotaflons to tho total number of 
responses (R) among tho Shoshone: 

Lees than 10 R-,_Meiilal JDACtIvity fpflj'cJiie or orgimiis iahibl^ 

tion). 

10 to 25 __ Normal mental activity. 

26 to 5Qi _ Mental esuberanns (a ii|;D of IntellieencCp 

A "manic'' temperAment, or alight peraoT- 
emtlon). 

51 to toon ____ Peraeviftfation (compulalvo tendencJcfl). 

100 B and over _ Severe persfiveratEon (auepicion of compal- 

tfivo neuroilfl). 

(3) 1 hdieve that average reaction time for each response (TfR) is 
primarily a ftinctiou of tho physical energy and activeaess of the indi- 
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vidual, significant a I all leveb. This would bo my cstlmalt of the 
meaning of the factor among the Wind RiYor Shoshone: 

Less than 0-& ruinate-. EaLccsseive eriergy> resUesea^t'"manlo" tenden- 

cEee. 

0,e to 0.0 minute—Hlah energy iovei* 

1,0 to L3 mlnuteft,,.^ Nountd energj loveL 

1.4 t* 2M minutea..,. Low energy lovel“flUglit phyalologicftl or pflychen 
logical inhlbitioD. 

2.7 minutes and Qver_.Minimal energy —ievero physkSogical or 

pnychologiral inhibition. 

Tho bases for tho interpretation of general difforoncca between the 
Sun Dancers and nonparticipants given in the section on the Modem 
Sun Dance under the heading “Social and Psycholopcal Factors*' 
(pp. 46S-409)t are appreciable diffcrencca between their means in Oia 
foliowiog factors: 

TIR (energy levels) f 

(evtrDveraioti/lutravcrflion indlcatiana); 

OiR (origiaalty); 

Z)d+S (perticalarkm sad ncgallvlsiD). 

- Fk ' 
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vpp^r 'J'tsm Cnflipion, Mmy mi* /jKsyrj Hie *Sutt Danre ^dd, July L 1937. Note the 
iwo cJil ccfltcr^poks with xhr sictr potti or one bd^ vtill Compion'i imi li 

m the center behind the bruih (Cteeti. To tiie bwrr ri^ht ti the hde ciravated That 
inDniinjt. 
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Ufifir: radii 10 locate iidc-pc»t boiw from the ctowr pole. July* X 

Lovfr: Cbmptop, stooped ovcii ihc biffalo head onto the center pole, Tn 
if ptmtttij; it* Note ilifi IndiftPi Service iruek uied lo liiiii branch«- 
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TaitltiH;, 
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Uppfr: 1 low ihc r:dften m fimid. Duly om «t of pltiicd |iolei k being med here. ^^Fh.' 
Getting ready w lift ihc center peJr. llie ^ raltert have been placed In the 
fesorka of live lide poittr the eill'ninninE rafter il lying itl the fpregouniL 
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Uppir: Before }^\y 4+ 1937, 4^ Ji+ Tht cnrch«tra at [cU anJ womea linjftrt, 

buddlnl in bbnktiip in center, in Jniiii cf ihe log Hrparaiine ihe Krculir from tht iacmi 
ground. Rcflllrtg daucefi dimV vUibk in tJai: Ei^l rear. Ibc danoen greot the 

riiinB aiifi. Dclaili of theccnicf pote are aim vUiblo here] the tying of the wi3]ow^ndiM+ 
I he p\W of rocLi, the digging *tkfc, and die iwo black handi. 







uppn.' Aivotlicr view of the dincfH pmtlnjs the rilijlH «un. Thtir blanketi arc at llieir 
feel. Compton I the ntan whh the while-painted c> ei, Si second from the left in frcini+ 
Lomr. A third view of the iLinriie eemmouy, ahowInR the ipatkl lelaiion* between the 
fi« at the ^itotn rights ihe sini^cri at the 3cft+ and the dancen. 
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Uppfr: ITiC prayer icni^ imund the finx Gwriptnii ii Al the upper ri^ht, with face cxpoml. 
Ill prarcr die liacecrs pla« iBcir baftJ* over their mDUthi, fliuffltuir their vpicc*. The 
age af iofitc of ihe dAPeen ii evident fcom rhe white hah of the one at tefi cepter, Im^rr; 
Peidiib of the ordicaxrt and ipectaton. The?le leatMi in a drtle m. the kfL Jutt 
[O the fight of them may be Men the jwgehmih brAnches in the hajtdi of the women 
ain»r»^ Old men at deht of cerner near the rope tnarking off the dancmj Eraund, 
Mwt of the children at Ut rijjht an? preoccupied with thing* otfier than the Sun Dance, 
July 4, 1537, afternoon. 
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(■'pptr: nil,*- Moic tlif 111 tbc dAncrn^ muuihAi Thir Cd^ 1 c plunit^ii «yi]>t:ndccl 

from their little qf thtm arc rvfiin^ In the ahedf conitmeu^d that mornirijf. 

'ITie earih anoufid the fotm of the cctner pole ll the pfCVfcU* ni^ht^t fife. Jaly 5 , 
e^rly a.flertlcK)tir fjanffffj- 'fliTd dancen. Cempton at tbie lefl. Mole that he If nn [onjnr 
palmed and that be hi* ehanRcd hi» fkku OiHCn'C the paiiitiTii^qy the clotli. |uly v 
1937* cariy aftoTwon. 
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CUEEBNT TRENDS IN THE 'VMND RIVER SHOSHONE SUN 

DANCE* 


By Fsed W. VaoET 


INTRODUCTION 

TIio Wind River Sboshonc, situated on a reservation near Lander, 
Wyo., not only bave mainiatncd a niodiCed form of the aboriginal 
Sun Dance as a native worship, but also have transmitted the com¬ 
plex to nc^bboring tribes.* The ceremonial, in both its aboriginal 
and modem expressions {I937J, has been treated by Dr. Demitii B, 
Shimkin in the preceding paper of this volume.* The present paper 
is designed to supplement Dr, Sbimkin’s study with n presentation 
of data obtained in 1048 and to analyze trends in change and stabtlity 
since 1937, For purposes of deseription the Iceatment will bo made 
under the following rubrics; Sponsorship and organization, preliminary 
donees, lodge construe Lion, dance practices, and ideology, 

bPONSORSUlP AND ORGANIZATION 

The manner of publicly announcing sponsorship of a Sun Donee 
and its sole direction by the pledger has been maintained, hut certain 
changes in organization are evident. These modifications in part 
arc tractable to the recognition of functions which were coierging in 
1937, and to a weakening of the informal pattern of leoderEdiip owing 
to the death of men of “aboriginal" status. 

Shoshone tradition empliaaizea a single performance in any year, but 
since 1039 two performances have been given, one during tbo latter 
port of July and the other during the latter part of August. Wliile the 
Shoshone have encouraged the attendance of tourists for some time, 
it was not until 1930 that a performance was BclieJuIed for their special 

11^^ Enpar li u nduptulion of a fuDQi ittftttiheiit tat eIm «i3rrat oef«m£ifidal. TrIlAr piUAftil]; 

■cknrirwleilEW Jiiuficdiil provided Itie of AjiUif:ot>cJcCirii ^ NeErrsfiti, 

BXid tlu ftKilUr or Omdanlv 8tddi» Rrseorcti^ MtOiP vnnUf. [ also wtiti to IbuiJt Dr. Demitrl 
B. ehftiiUj] for hb fuJuabk crlcldinu of Lbe zuajaciKTipE uid for tmkLtJt neoHinr? &rmiCviOtdti to 
iD^dilJa It with hfs own ptiblUooElM* 

■ Tbi imiMiiJWa sf El» UIb, Tort 11*11 aiKwhow^ m4 Crow wo trocmlrie to tbo Wind REwr Sbcvbooi 
(OpilBr, IHI; Sbebel, Vofit. l»ifl otid iiSJ. 

«* dotalkd wwEKHat of tb« MioiaoalDl asm whlob camportKiiu nrt boHd, lbs nodsf b nbirod to 
Dr.flhtoiMn'j HuAj, No, Ct, Utb foluniA. 
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benefit,* * In effect tbia meant that the Sun Dance had taken on a now 
funetiunj one which inspiicated it in tribal enterpriaes designed to 
attract white patronagei sucli as the rodeo. As late as 1937p according 
to Shimkin.j the Sun Dance was supervised by a ''semiheroditaty'^ 
society known as the ''Cree*^ or 'Mntiers,” By 1939, however, an 
elective commit toe system was instituted which ’was empowered “To 
authorise and promote rodeo events, Indian dances^ and entertain¬ 
ments among tho Shoshone people and any people residing within the 
hounds of the rcsen'ationj who so desirca to participate^”^ Tho new 
oTganiKaiion was placed under the jurisdiction of the Shoahone Busi¬ 
ness Councilj and in 1945 a constitution and bylaivs wera drawn up to 
determine the full pow'cra and duties of tho Shoshone Entertainment 
Committee.* The above development appears to have been related to 
a growing dissaLisfactioQ with financial irregularities attributed to 
older informal organiaationSp and to the spread of a re&ponsible com¬ 
mit lee system stimulated by eomprebeiisive Govcmnient plans to 
develop a measure of political responsibility and oconomk indo- 
fMjndcnce among the Shoshoned Tbe pledger, instead of contacting the 
s^tsruibereditaiy sooietyf now' communicates his intention lo the com¬ 
mittee, the members of which then assist wilh tho arrangements. The 
pledger also sekols sLt assistants^ who thus constitute a sort of sub¬ 
committee, to facilitate the production of the Sun Dance. Not 
infrequently tho members of tho Sun Dance Committee may he asso¬ 
ciated with a society, Init such membership is not tho basis for their 
selection, Kclatioivdiiji, friendsbip, and ceremonial experience appear 
to be more signiCcant. 

While the primary function of the Shoshone EnLertainment Com¬ 
mittee revolves about the regulation of finances, it is also implicated in 
traikEpertation tirrangemcnls and the provklon of ceremonial equip¬ 
ment, c, g,, drums, buffalo bead, eagle^ and clotb petmanta. ilore- 
over, ceremonial act5> such us the maintetiaiice of the firo and the 
bringing of water, formerly performed by special ofliciants may now 
be earned out by committee members. In additionj epectstora arc 
formally welcomed by the chairman, and he also has eharge of tbe 
distribution of gifts donated for tribal vLsilors, Prior to tbe termina¬ 
tion of the performalice a report of individual contributions to tbe 
oeremouial and of moni^^ collected from tourists is made public. 
While llic informal orgatikation of t he Shoshone allows a certain over- 

< A (fllfinini froln tlw WyislaalnC I>cp«rtn»nt of Cmaanimr hilI IndilJtrr- OaX&il AptLl r?queitotl 

Ibft “iDEdktBfi Doo'^ in luvff tha ''Great fipaj ItU him lo act a [ielLalEi] dfito for Tba dortiLt tiM lut 
vuk 111 Juty; turtles, Xtm «ina4 MluwJiilkpa ofihit for 

* TbO dPiLioo b fram tb4 BonflUlutlDEi of Xtm SbutioiHi EntcrUktatonat CoOIttnaw $1 td 1943. Imt U ucardi 
TiEl> ibe Intonl ol Ibo eommltlot ckctHl ScptciabiF lOi 

*■ Tbii l□J^^^[Itfithn woi cq2i[>U^l ti^r Mrt, J. W. fi* ^ ItiS 1M coiatUatlon of ltd conmiEUee biul 

fit appraTod hy th« UiM Mndl. 

11HtA|l«£BclhHaovitr btifrh^oilUnrorhifiili li irabalilFof ku]iJluiL]Jiii+for ete]« InCufmwiI Ihal the 

Pok»4orNa«B wefetT hod nid^ffhtd ca. iflOO lo fiomet tbe njlfusu uf fuoda bj oMnibm of Eb« At^tbn- 
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Iftp of ceremonial fiiDctions between tho elected and oppomted com¬ 
mittees, it is evident that the committee system hfta supplanted con¬ 
trols formerly exercised by lUo semiheretUtary society. It is equally 
evident that the function of the ceremonial has been redoGnod in 
such 0 way that it tends to be viewed as a public possession designed 
to servo the public woLfarc. 

The ceremonial role of the sponsor has not diminished percoptibly 
in the face of the above committee development. Moreover, older 
men, frequently members of socielios and experienced Sun Dancers, 
volunteer their services uud cooperate fully ’with the pledgor hi the 
direction of the performancfO. It is apparent, however, that a weak¬ 
ening of the mfortnal leadership structure has rcaulted from the grad¬ 
ual decline in tbo number of men who had grown tip in the shadow of 
the aboriginal culture. This has allowed rival leaders to emerge, 
some of whom are endeavoring to change the ceremonial whereas 
othosra are seeking to maintain a status quo.* The Shoshone tend to 
contrast present Sun Dance leaderehip unfavorably with that of the 
past, and mforniants generally were of tho opinion that tliepowcre 
exorcised by cuiTcnt leaders were not so great as thckse of former years. 
It is not unlikely tliat dual performances are symptomatic of emergent 
faettona, for the predominant full-blood membership and the nature 
of the August performance in 1948 suggest an alincmeiil of ooii- 
aervfltivcs. Certainly dissatisfaction with a particular performaneo 
was cited as the reason for a second. Again, undue individual hard¬ 
ship was reported aa a motive for sponsoring a second performiuico, 

Sponsomhip of tho Sun Dance and participation have remaiiieil the 
prerogatives of males. Fifty-six dancem perfomicd in the July and 
33 in the Aiigtist ceremonials respectively. Of the latter, 36 were 
Wind Kiver Shoshone, the retnaindcr being distrilmted among the 
iTte, Idaiio Shoshone, and :\japalio. Participants diacloecd a range 
of 15 to 68 years in age, with a mean of 38 years, A break-dosTi ac¬ 
cording to age disclosed the surprising fact that nearly half of the per- 
formere wore under 30 years, and of these 9 were from 15 to IB years 
of age.* Full-bloods (including one indivtclual rated JO constituted 
nearly 72 percent of the parlicipante, whereas in the population at 
large they totaled no more than 26 percent. Fifteen of the twenty- 
aix Shoshone participnniaj including the sponsor, were I’eyotists.™ 


* For M aeooqut b 1 Jrtil] TVuliajo-i itutaiMul ■ItMiiFts Ui IftHfldiioomillwlmitliil cIuuvbi In tl» W«ni 4 - 
"^Tta rfllidBiiltoii Inl4 lb* Army Srttahly aeWQaU tor Ite iiiiMiwl nombtr «f yontlu hi th* 


^ rro^OatonipCriM by SblniWa with n*p*rt to pHttoltolton la tb* 0 M*iDonywitajjrt In 
aKnMIwndmwi dlffertsai k« rtr*a3«S. Of» psrtlrfpwit* toted, ne*rty 

Thdr*e»*riii.tedn«mlfltonree«.tto*^Wbeta* Pultble^^prieri 

ibe putWpiato,» flWrt slfulfflanUy lownr ihm U»l tMontod tof U» iW irnfarmeae* tmt 

iiOS«tt)t^ tu of P*diJ pirit J. Tlw muolw nd Peyaltst* iO, 
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The contributions of women for the most part were routimsi such m 
singing^ the bringing of bedding, and the preparation of the least* 
No women were obsorrcd to help in the construction of the lodge* 

PRELIMINABY DANCES 

Wliile four preliminary dances usually precede a Sun Dance perform¬ 
ance, the minimum requirement is two. The increasing use of two aa 
a ritual number in the Sxm Dance was remarked by Shimkin (1942, 
p, 459), an innovation which he traced to Peyotism. A degree of varia- 
biUtyj however, appears to have been characteristic of this subcom- 
plCJC^ for in 1912 IjOwio (1019, P- 393) reported a total of three singing 
dances for the ceremonial. 

Theoretically the function of the singing is to render the area for 
the main pcrfomriance sscred, but no effort was made to csontrol the 
movements of spectators, who encroached freely on liie ^^sacred” area 
west of the lirOp Several mforroaDls stated that approxunately 15 
years before no one would Lave bean allowed west of the fire unless be 
were to remove Ms shoes. The perfunctory character of current 
preliminary dances is impressive and indicates a lack of in ten^t which 
probably is the prelude to disappearance, as Barnett observed, among 
EOcicties in northwestern California. 

LODGE CONSTRUCTION 

Religious activity among the Shoshone, os among most nomadic 
Plains tribes, hm been charactended by a looiio ceremonialism ratlier 
iJian by an integi^ted ritimlLam. Tho primary emphasfe has been 
upon the psydiie experience of the mdividual in relation to the super¬ 
natural, and thus it is not surprising that tlie minutiae of ordered 
form liave liocn neglected. This emphasis upon the end rather than 
tho instruments thereto has allowed individual changes in content, 
provided ihey conformed to a minimum deriiiilion, and also has 
influenced the reaction of tho group to the introduction of Euro- 
American artifacts. Thus, the Shoflhonc have not hesitated in the 
past to use wagons to haul Iho timbci^ to the lodge site, and currently 
trueka and trailers ore coming into vogue (LowiCi 1010, p. 393), In 
tho same vein we note tho early introduction of the as, crowbar, 
ahovel, rope, wdre. Bluffed coglt®, and mounted buffalo heads to facili¬ 
tate the construction of the lodge. 

Activities in relation to lodge construction were informal and with¬ 
out significant clirection by the sponsor, who appcaird to rely equally 
upon his assistant and another experienced dancer* These men pro- 
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ceedcd at a leisurely pace from one task to another, and when stop¬ 
pages would oecur, the group would confer and soon dispatch a 
younger man for the required tool or rope. A limited amount of 
organization was suggested by the pairs of young men assigned to dig 
the post holes. These were referred to ns a "detail," and it was stated 
that they w'ore to bo relieved after a few' hours’ work. The relief, 
however, did not materialize. 

The construction of the lodge, as Shim kin has indicated, involves a 
basic sequence of events; but few of these appear to be impervious to 
variation. In the digging of post holes, special attention was given 
first to the center post and secondly to the west post and it is quite 
probable that this sequence is more or leas enjoined. For the remain¬ 
der of the post holes, the ivorkcra began at the pointa marking the 
entraaceivay and proceeded in a counterclockwise and a clockwise 
direction nspcctively. The ereclimi of the posts marking the periin- 
cter disclosed a basic counterclockwise sequence. \VTicn erecting tho 
rafters, special attention waa paid to the cardinal points, wist, eaat, 
south, and north, and then a l^aaic clockwise sequence was follow'od. 
The strlugcm used to lock tho rafters In place also w'ere laid in a clock¬ 
wise maimer, beginning with tlic entranceway. 

Certain modification.^ appear to be in line with a functional redef¬ 
inition of the complex to accord with current problems and to accom¬ 
modate to the model of Cliristian worship. Forcinost among such 
changes is the progressive loss of ceremonial traits deriving from the 
war oomplex, a trend also reported by Shimkin. According to Lynn 
St. Clair, no coup has been struck on either the center pole or the 
forked rafter prcliminaty to felling since 1946. The assaiilt on the 
lodge limhers after they have been brought to the camp is usually 
omitted,” and the ringing of llie center pole with charcoal bands by 
tvarrioi^ who recite Uieir ooujjs is no longer found.” Several infonn- 
Btita traced the above omissions to a lack of eligihlo officiants owing to 
the death of men of aboriginal status.” The Shoshone, unlike the 
Crow', have not equated veterans of world w’ars w'ith aboriginal 
warriors and allowed the former to substitute in tho ceremonial situation 
(Voget, u.d., MS.). Instead, the Shoshone have substituUal prayers 
by the sponsor. Tba veteran has been included in the contcmporoiy 
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ceremonial, but only by the introduction of a special Bubcomplcx 
mvoh'ing the Amcricim flag. 

Various suhoonipkxea wbieli appear to be stabHir^cl in Shimkln‘'a 
description now scam to lie diaracterized by instabiEty. Thus, the 
decoration of ccramomal objects, sucb as the buffalo bead and the 
eagle, is falling into dcBuelude. Variation in the color of the pennants 
attached to tlio forks of the center pole also is apparent. During tJie 
1943 performances, ycUow-and-graj^ and rcd-and-blue pennants were 
used in contrast with Uic xiaual hlue-and-white, WTiilc this trait may 
he potentially variable, owing to the fact that it is tlie pledger who 
deeidea the colors according to hia drcanij neverthd^'as it is significant 
that individuation is bo frequent. TUc attackmeut of the eagle 
likewise demonstrates variability; in 1937 SUinikin described the 
eagle as facing east* wlicreas in Wesaw'a pcrforinance In 1943 it faced 
weat.^^ As I have itidicated claewiierep John Truhujo lias endeavored 
to introduce form dements currently integrated in Poyoto ceremoniab 
ism which he considers ahorigmsl (Voget^ 1950). 

DANCE PRACTICES 

Ccronmnial practieea revealed no rundamcntal changes from those 
recorded by Sifimkin in 1937, but it is evident that a basic trend of 
simplification is proceeding. The dress of the participants is be¬ 
coming EimpUfied by the loss of the apron worn over the fringed 
skirtj although this trait is retained by older men. On the other 
handf American artifacts have been accepted mcreasingly as adjuncts 
to a dancer's toilet and dress. Thus, towela* wash basins, mirrors, 
lipsticks, and moderii Jewelry are standard equipment for the indi¬ 
vidual performer* 

As an adjunct to the drumming and singing* tho gourd rattle is 
used sporadically; it was first employed during the second day of the 
performance witnessed. The fire is no longer kindled ceremonially 
by an olil warrior* and both coup recitatious and sliamauistic per¬ 
formances are obBokscctit. Attempts by Truliujo to introduce special 
ceremonial pmyers have not mot Avith success* but a close friend, 
Tilton West, performed a formalized smoking wdth the pipe during 
the dance sponBOned by Tom Wesaw. 

The ideal of strisdng for the closest con tact with the snpemaluraJ* 
epitommd by the semitrance famt, is still c,^ricsscdj but it k doubtful 
whether it occurs any more. Bather^ an increasing reliance upon 
dreaming is apparent, for no prolonged dancuig by a single performer 
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was otwfrvod. Anil, ttideed, the M men nppcftrcil smgularly iineti- 
thiisiastic in their encouragement of the performeta, 

A flpectftl subcompkx involTing the American flog appears to be 
permanently incorporated in the ceremonial.** The flog is raised every 
morning before the res-iiinption of the donee folloiving the sunrise cenyi 
mony and it ia lowered in the late ofternoon when the porfoimance is 
again about to be interrupted. The subcomplex involves a polo 
(entirely stripped of bark to rcsomble the usual flagpole) erected at the 
entranceway, an American flag donated by a woman whose son was 
killed in action, special flag song, standing of all pEirticipants and 
nonparticipants with head uncovered and facing the Dag, drumming 
and singing aolely by a Shoshone group led by the inventor of the song, 
prayer by the sponsor, and veteran personnel to handle the flag. The 
incorporation of the aliove during the war (eft. 1945) emphasizes the 
sensitivity of Shoshone worship to current problems and the reomer- 
gctice of the predominant sboriginal function of the ceremonial in 
relalioKk to w ftr* 

Curativo practices emphasize the baaic po ttern of pmycr And bnish- 
ing of the patient with a fan or wing of the eagle, as reported by 
Shimkin. However, each practitioner maintains a certain individual¬ 
ity in technique and a differential in power i» recognized hy the public 
at large. A possible change in the position of patients undergoing 
treatment may have occurred, for in the 1037 performance they faced 
west, whereas in 1948 they faced east. However, it is more probable 
that coat facing and west facing were alternatives in 1937 acoordingto 
the individual practice of the shaman. 

The August performance also witnessed the introduction of an 
alternative lo the usual custom of blessing tho participants immedi¬ 
ately prior to the termination of tho dance. All tlio performers were 
blessed in groups by tlie medicine men during the course of the after¬ 
noon. In this way tho terminal ccrcnionies wer® shortened and the 
blessing by respected nonpar tici pants obviated. Ihc stirpnso and 
complaint which this action elicited probably indhate that it will 
not become stabilized as an alternative. 

IDEOLOGY 

The contact of the Shoshone wilh Christianity, us Shimkin (1943, 
p. 458) has observed, led to a jjrofound reorientation of the Sun 
Dance. Christian influences relate to new meanings attributed to 
the ceremonial as a wholo as well as to specific form elements. ^The 
conception of tho Sun Dance as a '^religion'’ and rointerpretalions, 

n a «lmllAr um irf Uh JS&t HjtKtonrf WnWif u* CmV. White difftliba a ddI to he rnlnl out, U b ti#( 
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such as the center pole and the rafters in terms of the crucifixion and 
the TweJTG Di&cdpleSj proceeds apace. Thus, Ljun St. CJair inter¬ 
prets the forked rafter as Judas*^^ and Tmhujo conceives the north 
and south poles to be representative of the two thieves. The latter 
also has developed a set of "12 commandraents." While it is possible 
that initial attempts at Christian reinterpretation wore accommoda'' 
tive in characterj Hic trend is basic today. 

The induenee of Chrkiianitj is also observable in the inflated role 
of the Creator.** Wiilo a Shoshone devotee may personify the center 
pole^ buffalo, surit and earth in address, nevertheless the Creator is 
first petitioned, and He Is usually equated with the Christian deity (of. 
Shimkin, 1042, p. 458J* It would appear as if Christian ethic has 
made little impression on iho Sun Dance, aside from a general emphasis 
tjpon peaceful r<dation$ with others. The Sun Dance is not conceived 
in terms of tlic moral regeneration of the individual—^it is still an 
individual technique for living and not a technique for salvation. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUgjIONS 

Both Linton and Barnett have demonstrated that a consideration 
of culture traits and complexes respect to form, meaning, funC' 
tion, and principle allows much insight into the process and range of 
permissive modification (Linton, 1936, pp. 402-421; Barnett, 1940 
and 1942). From accullurative InvcstigntiDris among three north¬ 
west California societies Barnett concluded that the critical factor 
in the mod ideation of culture lay in the affective meaning-function 
associated with a specific form lenient or complex (BarTiclt, 1940^ 
p. 42; 1942j p. IS). Cliange^ effected in the Slioslione Sun Dance 
tend to support the cmplmsis ujion function. 

To participant Shoshone the Sun Dance is, al>ovo all^ a form of 
worship. It is native worsldp insofar as the dance was revealed to 
tlio Indian long before he bad knowIe<lgo of the Bihlo; it ia Chriatian 
worship masmucli as prayer is direct4^d to God and liie ceremonial 
com prises elements which con only be intcr|xretcd in terms of Chris¬ 
tian teaching. It la as if God revealed His worship to the obi Sliosbono 
u-ithout inriicatiiig iU full import. As the Shoshone have Ix^come 
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fftnuIJar with biblicnt history and teaching, they have learned increas¬ 
ingly the "why” of various practices. Thus, In the construction of 
the lodge 12 rafters rest upon a center polo, just as the Twelvo Dis¬ 
ciples leaned upon the Savior for their support. The functional 
rcdcnnition of the Sun Dance in terms of a religion thus has been of 
the utmost signiheanco. It has led not only to the equation of the 
native and Christian creators, but also to an inflotion of the role of 
the godliead. Other nimbers of the Trinity also have been incor¬ 
porated into the world of spirit forces still petitioned by the Shoshone. 
Tbo place accorded these Christian spirit forces, however, appears 
to be a prominent ono; for leaders of llie ceremonial are wont to 
emphaaii^o the interccssoiy role of the native forces. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to aboriginal conception the w'ilJows moved in unison by tJio 
women’s chorus promote abundance; btlt to achieve the abundance of 
fruits of llie earth prayer today is directed to God tlirough ttio w-jl- 
lows. A similar emphasis upon interticssion is noticeable in tho self- 
effacing attempts of Llie doefcore, who explain their cures as due to 
the activation of some spirit force, notably God. Tho reinterpreta¬ 
tion of the Sun Dance in terms of a "church" has also contributed 
materialJy to the simplifying of tho coremomal tlirough the loss of 
traits associated with aboriginal warfare and shamanism. A change 
in function-meaning in effect has rendered the above subcompiexes 
obsolescent and resulted in their progressive disappearance. 

It is evident, however, that tlie basic function of tlio ceremonial, 
tlie alleviation of ansiety-produemg conditions facing the mdividual, 
has remained constant, whereas the meaning content has changed. 
Under aboriginal conditions the Sun Danco appears to have been a 
prophetic instrument in relation to wTir, whereas its post reserve func¬ 
tions have been to restore individuals to health and to acquire tho 
powois thereto. Herein lies a substantial basis for the perpetuation 
of the religious complex in the face of the substitutes offered by 
Christianity and modem medical practice. .<Vnd, in connection witii, 
th^e function-mcaninga of the Sun Dance, it is notable that the 
prayer in attitude of benediction and Christian protective devices 
fe. g., the cross) are the only Cliriatian forms which have been incor¬ 
porated into tho ceremonial. Piayer has been substituted for 
aboriginal cerenioniaJ acts, and it is so important to the treatment of a 
patient that the curative technique is virtually a blessing. It is 
probably ownng to the maintenance of tho curative function of the cere^ 
monial that the influence of Christian ethic boa been minimal. 

The development of a new function for the Sun Dance is found in its 
exploitation aa a tourist attraction. This has resulted in the pnicr- 
gence of a new organization modeled upon the committee complex of 
the dominant society. The immediate need bos revolved about the 
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reflation of Hnaricea^ and hais jrestiltcd in t.hc over-all direction of the 
cerenionial by an eJeclive tnbal comm il lee and the aupersesgion of Llie 
informal societal orgauis^aLion formerly associated wntli Lho prodtiction 
of tlie Sun Dance* Howeverp the new organization lias not interfered 
significantly with the basic ceremonial organisation: a dance is 
pietlged by an uuiivklnal who receives divine sanction and who exer¬ 
cises ratlier full control over the ceremonial aolivitieiS. 

li^Tiile the reiutorprctatioii of the total complex as a naiivo 
Christian AvorsUip is well established, the number of form ekmenia to 
Avliicb a CJiristian meaning h iuvariiibly aliributed is limited to two, 
namely, the center pole iw the cross and the rafters as the Twelve 
Disciples. The remainder of the form olcinents may be given n 
native or a Christian meaning^ and occasionally an informant admits 
to a dual cultural interpretation. 

Finally, the underlying principle of the Sun DanoOp evocation of 
supernatural sympathy tlirough bodily deprivation, abo b equated 
with presumed Christian principle by cUing Clurbt'a fasting and 
suirering during a period of 40 ilays and nights^ 

From a review^ of the data lUe following conclusions may be offered: 

{!) The prc^loniinantly native form of the Sun Dance has been 
stabilized owing to the reintorprotation of the ctiremonial as a 
rei^akd native-Ckruiiun v>orship. In this process of stabiliaatiou the 
ceremonial Jiaa become simplified through the loss of certain aborigliial 
traits associated wdih compk^ecs no longer functional under the modi¬ 
fied conditions* Rcall 2 .big that their current ceremonial doe^ not 
measure up to Ihe aboriginal expression either in content or in spirit, 
the Shoshone have rationaiized the losses by pointing to the dbap- 
peanmcc of the aboriginal culture—a situation Avldcb does not allow 
fulfillment of the old conditions of the dance. The above rodefinitioa 
of the ceremonial also has developed an attitude, whidi, on the one 
band, stimulates the atlribtUion of Cbibtian meanings to estab¬ 
lished forms, and on tlic other, proves an efTecUve bar to the reintro- 
ductloii of alKiriginal elements. At the same time the death of 
m^n of aboriginal statiiB has ccmlributed to a weakening of the Infor¬ 
mal pattern of leadership jind resulted In a relaxation of controk 
upon the indjviduuE. ib has allowed lho cnier^cnce of rival icadcri 
who in time may head opposing factions. 

(3) Tho basic function of the cerenionjal has remained constant, 
but new functions have been addwJ In response to current sociocul¬ 
tural conditions. An addition of function lias resulted in the incor¬ 
poration of a ncAv subcompkx rather tlian in tiic sssiinjlation of the 
new function by established forms. Speaking generally, one may 
conclude that a change in function lias preceded and tended to shape 
clianges in form and form meanings. 
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(3) Tho basic principle of the ceremonial has remained constant, 
but its objective maniJfeatatioa haa been moderated* MoraoTcr, a 
new meaning lias been attributed to tlie principle to accord isutli 
Ckristiaa tradition. 

In brief, the result of the above modifications k the emergence of 
a syncrctie complex which may beat be characterized as native- 
modified* Basic form, function, autl principle have demonstrated a 
high degree of constancy, whereas the associated meanings have 
evidenced much variability. Tbo majority of changes in form liave 
resulted from disappearances rather tlmn from additions. When 
additions have been made, thoy are based upon the elaboration of 
special functions or tho development of new functions* 
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features of, 332-353 
pifneral materialsp 330^390 
Mil analyses, 382, 3&3, 3S4 (Gg.lp 
3g5-385 

Adcna Xfound at Natrfuin+ West Vlr- 
ftiuia^ ExpioraUon of, (Solocki), 
317-395 

AciCiduB ijflfi/emicdp 252 (map) 
ap,, 236p 253 

Africa, fish po]soM, 246-243, 264 

(tisblo) 

Aeaoea Indiana, 304 
Akws'ala Indiana, 295 
Algonqulans, Plains, 406, 403 
Alta verapaa pottery, 95i 96i B9j 101, 
115 

Aiuaravati, India, art designs, 85 (fig.), 
US 

lotus in Elndu-Buddiiist artn site 
of^ 7& 

Aumnenn Fur Go., relations with In¬ 
mans, 45, 49, 69 
j-lnecftfa ap., 237, 250 
Antliles, &dh poisons, 254t 266 (table) 
Apache^ Jicarilla, 253 
Apaclio, Western, 253 
Ampabo, Indian tribe, 406, 407, 40Sp 
414, 435, 440p 456, 470, 491 
relatiDit^ with Crows, 31, 38 
Ar&wak, 254 
Ariea, 304 

Arikaraa, rolatlons with Crow3> 31^ 32 
AWtloloc^i'ci ep,p 248y 240 
Arfffftitia ep., 440 
Artifacts, summary of, 375-376 
Arum fnpA^iiffl, 242 
Asdepios curostiTiica, 237 
Aaainibotnt^p Indian tribe, 37, 38, 408 
relations with Crows, 24, 25, 27, 
31, 37, 56, 63, 64, 07 
Atsiaa, Indian tribe, 27 


Australia, fistfi pol^ns, 243-245, 205 
(table) 

Ak^ grooved stotio, 356 

Baird, Professor, relations with Denig, 8 
Ball game, Florida Seminole, 182, 1^, 
169, 208 

Balk, round stone, 356 
Balsas, Coast .Ntiwok, 292 (5g.) 
tulc, 289, 200 Cmap)t 291-298, 297, 
298. 299, 300, ml, 306, 307 
Bannoeb, lodi^ tribe, 436^ 440, 444, 
456, 453. 470, 472 
Barbarefio Indians, 298 
Beads^ bariie, 372 \ 

bon#p 371 

copper, 369-370, 375, 390 
pi^arl and shen, 371, 375 
Bear oinluo tooth, burled with dead. 
372, 376 

llig Indians, Bemlnolea, 177,178, 

BIrdstone, e0Sro% 356-857, 375^ 379 
Bbmk Drink, Big Pot Drink, 202, 263 
Black J>rini ^4 ^miuole Indian^, 183, 
189, 191, 195-166, 198, 20L, 297 
Elaokfeet^ Indinn tribe, 09^ 70^ 403^ 407, 
403, 423 

relations with Grows, 25, 26, 27, 
26, 38, 39, 45, 48^ 48, 50. 53. 64, 
57, 64, 65, 66, 67. 69 
Blood Liaians, Indian trlbop 64 
Boata. tiiulUplank, 289, 299 (map). 301 
Ceg.),307 
skin, 307 

Boatstoim# 357—358, 375p 376. 330 
Bodega Indians, 291 
Bodmer, Karl, osiociate of Denig, 8 
Donampak. art designs, 91, 95, 105, 114 
Bone oriifacts, 372 
Boys, aniusementa ef, 58 
Magpie ritual, 427, 436 
spratchmg of, for Green Com 
Danect 191-192 

Buffalo tongvl^, for Sun Dance Feast, 
426^427 

Button Bnakeroot (i^ryni^ium tyndtae- 
Cum), 189 

Calakinill, art designs, 91, 117 
Califomlap fish poisons, 250, 251 (map). 

^2 (map)r 265^266 (table) 
Cancueap art designs at, IDI 
Canoes, dugout, 289, 290 (map), 291, 
^4 (map), 296-299 
plank, 290 (map), 291, 394 (map), 
298, 300-303, 301 (%). 300. 
307 
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CaproD, tiOuiSj (Tho MocUciDe Bundlea 
of the Florida Seminole md the 
Green Com 155-210 

Caribs. 233, 254 
Cata^rba, 253 

Cdba neuj?Tinfllflj qork Ioi^b^ 300 
Cet£;a 300 
CelLfl, 358, 375 

hematite, 353-859, 375 
iionfemimnDun fitone, 353 
Chajcar^m 39 Olp 108 

Chnnm^ art dcfiEgnsi, 60 (EgJ, 80 (llg-), 
95,00,109 
Cherokee, 253 

Cheyennes, 406, 407, 408, 435, 440 

relations with C^ows, 31,38, 41, 42, 
43. 45 

Chiehen Itxa, Mexico, art designs 83, 
S5 sa t^.). fl? tfij;-), ss 
80 (fig ), w M, 07, 
00 , 101 , 103, 104, loa, 107. 100, 
110. 112, 114. 115, no* 117, 118, 

no, 120, 121. 

totud, resombbuieea to, 79 
GhiGkahominy Indians^ 253 
Chinkultic, art designs at, 95, 05, 110^ 
118, 120 

Chippowa, iniitilG of^ 213, 214, 2IS, 221 
;^ofrj«nidmnuia^ 252 {map] 
Choctaw liKlianA. 258 
miEsic of, 215 

Christian relij^oD^ effeet on ScTninoIc, 
173-175 


Christ, Seminole IwnKer regardin^F 172^ 
178 

Chiikehl tribes, 304 

CtinnLash, Indian tribe, 289, 200. 202. 

20^ 204, 29i8, 300, 301, 302. 307 
CtAs^iS mgredlent of Black 

Drink, 202 

C7i5odi'um oapcn^iTi, 233 
Ciibadium 255 

Clothing, inon''a, 35 
wuniCn^Bj 30 

OenL, ornamental use of, 372 
Comi xMlttok Indians, 29l» 292, 207 
Coates, JEirnes, trapper, 49, 31 
Cochliul ludifuni. 200^ 304 
Cocopa fndiftiiEij 289. 296 
Coffee, prepamtion of^ 200 
OiniAiitho, lai, 407. 414 

relations with Crowe, 40, 4! 
Compton, Tom. Bho^jliotic shaman. 45 J, 
458, 455, 457, 458-164, 469. 471 
Copan. art tlftsigiift. 36 (fig-)* 88 (fig,), 
OO (fig.), 95, 90, 99, 100, lOl, 108, 
105, loo, J07. no, ni* ih, us. 
117, 121 

Copper artifacUi 800-870 
Cordage, 874-375 

Coni. preparatiOEi of for Corn Dance, 205 
<i!kifitaaoiin IndiaiiRj 293 
Court Day, Green Corn Dance, 170, 
171. 175. 178, IS3, 185, IfiS^lSO, 
193 


Cow Creeks, Sciniiioleaj 160. 101, 162, 
175. 189 

Creek Indians, 253 
Crees, iTidiftii triber, 37 
Plains, 403, 4M, 414 
Crflffin ap.,. 242 

Crow Nation, eliftiaeteristica of, 28-38 
country of, 20-24, 21 (map) 
dress and oribanieiits^ 33-^ 
fur trade witti, 03-71 
hunting habits^ 37, 38 
Intertribal rclatioiLS, 25 
lack of morals, 31, 32 
mourning custonks, 35d 45 
polygamy among, 34 
jiopulation and major divisions, 24, 
57^53 

prospects for intertribal peace, 64 
punish me El t for crfmc,^ 29-81 
raiding for boraes, 25-27 
relations hip to Kids Us, 19-24 
separation from Iliilatsa. 20, 62 
tobacco-planting ceremony^ 59-53 
trade and warj 55-57 
traveling armugements, 36 
treatment of prisouiiErs^ 23 
Crow Nation, Of ihp, (Denig), 1-74 
CtCni'B, Indian tribe. 403. 405. 407. 4*30, 
470, 473 

CulberiBOn, Alexander, fur trader* 5. 7, 
8, 14, 18, 50. 51, 52, ^ 

Cupania pseudorAn^* 242 
Cup^tones^ natural, 856 
Curtis, Edward B.* informalian from, 24 
C^flUFnfa sp.f 249 

Dakom.ludkn tribe,407,103,4 30* 134*435 
Canadian, 408 
SissctotiK 4DS 
Dances, Alligator, 1S6 
Big Horse, 424 
BufTalo. 180, 193* 108 
Oktfish, 186 
Chiekenr 187 
Deer Hoof Rattle, 485 
Father, 420, 432, 433* 184* 487 
Feather, ISO, 193-105. 108 
Ghost, 432. 433. 435. 437* 451, 458. 
467, 171 

Green Com, 159-210 
Gun, 186 
*Uuat," 199 
Quail, 187 
Hound, 435 
Screech Owi, 187 
Bloui Bun, 232 

Spirit, of the Plateau, 405. 406 
St^, ISO 

Wiiid River Shoshone 403- 
484* 485-400 
Wolf, 485* 467, 471 
Women's, 451 
Woodpecker* 187 
Dangliiig-focit, Crow chief, 44 
Daphne mer^r^nni* 256 



index 


ms 


I^Laware 253 

EcjwJtt ThoinpflOM, Biictstry, 5 
{^aatributiODB lo AEneric&n ethriiOl- 
^^Sy'f ^2, U, 15p 1« 

dcfttfi of, 13 

lifo acd works of (Ewoi^), S^lg 
marriage of^ 13 

(""Of the Craw Katioa")* J-7-1 
Tolatiotis with SmSthsciijian, S 
OtfCHfip Goor^se (Bi-.), father of Edwin 
Tliompsoii Dopijtt, 5 

Don-miorop 1’ranees (T^ohniquo In Uie 
Music of the Atnerican IndLani, 
211-216 

(The l^Uef of Uio Iridian in b Coh- 
nwtioji !>etw'euii Soai^ and the 
Sli perimtxiraJ J , g 3 7-223 
Dcrnt maiacicnatX 237 
l>e Smetp FaLber Pierre Jean, relatiens 
wilh Denigp 8, l], J3 

iJieguefio IndiaiiB, g05p 300 
t^tedria^ 236 

BoH. Sun Dance, JOlp 405, 407, 

418, 423, 137 

Drea^, Indian bchofci regarding, 225 
l>n^sdeD CtHleXp art di^-iigUr 87 fa«.t. W 

• SSS:’i(^','S ”■■ 

Brills^ shipped Btoiin, 3U9 
DwiwMia Aopifwodsi, 240 
Dugoutif, Yiirok, 2^7 
Dugou^, logp 2S9p 300 {luap}, 291, 201 
(map), 290^293. 2S0, 306 


luigle fcallior, used in Sun Daneo 442 
^5tLTu A-^ia, fiHji poiaonsp 283 ftable) 
flaih pi>ifiou, 235 
250 

^n^gtinn*, 250 

fCI Chicoisapote, an designs at, IQS 
L^mmjrpuM flffttTfm, 242, 252 (map) 
tifgngium ^nchaxiumf liigrrdicat- of 
Ulack Drink, 1S9 
Kiskimo, 303, 304, 307 

ilah poi^ii, 231 
Htiphorhia cefiaofdt’t, 235 
huroj^^niid NorCHeni Asaia, Rsh poiiHotirt 
203 ftaJjk) 
finh poi^ans, 24S-249 
hv\\ Spirit, Sifiuinole belEefe Inp 173. 175 
hwem Johu (Life and wrurks of 
Edwin Thompson DdnifTi Uiliti- 
dtn;tiou)p 3-18 

EsplrjrRtion of an Adena Mound at 
NatritEiD, IVest V^ifginiafSoleekiL 
317—395 

Fjro be^. 332, 334, 33S, 330, 337, 333 
tmi poisoDing, nriglfl of, 234-236 
FIjIi poisons, alwnginaL 226-283 
Africa^ 264 (table) 

AntUleis, 266 (Eabh-) 
art'fj distributions ofp 243p 24*1 
fiuapL 245-255, 251 (uiap>, 252 

(iiuip) 

ALiBtrallzi, 265 (labk*) 

DMJ3k^S7i_5g_3;j 


f 13^11 pobiOilit—Oontinuecl 

^tanieal Murw lists. 232-233 
Caiifoniiap 265-266 (table) 
eastern Asia. 263 ttai>le> 
hurope ftnd northern Adia 263 
(tahle) 

Cuatemnla, MexEcOp bikI bouUi- 
u^U-rti L'nlied States, 267 (la* 
bio) 

luotliod of nac 231-232 
Oceania^ 262 (table) 

South Ameiiea, 268-272 (labkj 

Indonesia, 259- 

262 (tabin) 

FJflt Heads, Indian triliCp 400p 4J6 

rsktlons with Crowfl, 25p 27* 31, 4], 
70 

Florida Semi dole, 160-175 

^^(Pjjin)p 181 (plan), 

CaWDi vision ^ 160 
Greon Oom Dance* 155, 162, 163. 

I i 4j ] ^ 5 208 
Eicl|>cr5 with Xfedicine, 183-181 
hoLiseSp 180, 181 

Medicine fluiidle^r* 162-173. 17.5 
Miccotsnki DiviFioo, I ISO 
tnude of living, 161 
mourning aieton-L>4, 174-175 
uiuslo of^ 215 

mvtha Ijelioved bv* 164-170 
I louver, eleiiienuii, taljulatlon of .Mava 
treatment j 07-08 

typcrSp tabulation of Maya trent- 
rnent, 93-63, 04, 05, Oil 

GabrieleAD ludlaiiA* 204, 208 
fJanophgtittin 241 

Ghosts, Seminole beHeffla^^rding, 174- 
175 

Girla, amngemejittf of, 38 
(7nop5^iuAi sp.^ 422, 443 
tjDfl, Scminule beliefs refwrding, 172- 
1 To 

Goi^l, copper reel, 360. 375 
atone, 350 

Great Dali Conn, Chioheu I tin, I tO 

Corn Dance iKrIicfs reKardiiJir 
103-164,305 ^ 

uercLuoiiial scratching, 206-208 
chanta for, 263~2tf| 

Court Oav, 170. 171, 175, 178, JS3, 
1S4, ISS-IW, t02, J0«, lOf^ 
200 

erlme and the court, 106-108 
final monihigp 305-200 
grourteb for, 176 {Ar ), I77, 179 
(%.), 180 (figO, 182^183. 3 37 
last JOghl^ 200-201. 202-205 
Pimic Dav, 177* 178, ISS, lOl, 193 
^ehedtiln for, 177, ITS 
Seminole, 152^210 

Gros Vent nos ^ Indian lu^ 20 25 

28,64* 67,68.114 ' ' 

GiiaieiirA Indians 299 
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Mexico &iid ^utlieosteTti 
United StAt^, fieb poisoEis, 2^7 
(tAhk) 

UAvosiipxi Lidliui^, 2d3 

ifedsfs&rum 256 

ffeiserp Robert F. (AborigiuaJ Fish 

PoiBockfi), 225-3Sa 

flcdaer, J^obert F,p fliid Willkiii 

C. (ly^orlftiiL&l Navigation off the 
CoakU of Upper And BajA Cali¬ 
fornia) p 

ilckaiidikikp iniit&’a tiLbep 136^ 437 
t^p.p 250 

Hematite atotioftp fac^od^ 3G5-36G 
Hemiapherej^, 360-301, 3T5 
liAiitep 360 
hematite^ 3iG0, 3To 
limeftlonep 360 
BiltsLoDQ, ^}&-3ai 

AluxandcTp fur trader, Jurorma- 
tlOD from, ^ 53 
KermaplLTaditca^ Ctot;^ SS 
Hidatsap relation to Crowap 10-21, 63 
ISindU’-Biiddhiat &rtp TO, SOp 32 
ilooiog Btooe^ aad Bincw atonea, 3B3- 
304 

Hopi, Lidiaii ttibt% 253 
Horae tmlinffp hy Crow'n^ 25 
Horaes^ relation to u-ftTp 25-27, 423 
Hudion'j Bay Co,, rclaciooM ivitli 
ladiaiiap 47, 4Q 

TlUELtlng Dance (8nako Dance), I TO 
//ujra erf^iiarLi, 240, 252 
nigiTf 240 

Ilydnoairpus 23G 

llyp^huH a^aafolAaidirt ingredient of 
Bkck Drinht 202 

ludlau Musie^ *k Moelu, 
liirAhticidCj practice of, 57 
Influenaa, CMdeTule of, 57 
Iroquois Indiana, 253 
Tabun, art de^lgna, 01 

Jti^ra pitadorhii^, 2-12 
Juaneffo JadUtw, 300 
JutiiprruM Ndi/afiiioa^ -122 

Kamiiuiljuyu, art deaigiai^ 83 f&g.), BiV 
itfpp 117 ■ 

Ka^vah, Eskimo canoe, 300 
KiliM^a IjitlfaiiH, 2^ 

Kiovhaa, Indtan triljOp 40 . 7 , 400, 407, 408 
rciatlouA with Crotvii, 40 
Klamath IndkiLa^ 201, 307 
KjiSvm^ cliippcd *tonc, 300-388 
Koniag Indians, 304 
Karynli tribes, 304 

Kiitenai^ Indian tr^be, 403, 405, 406, 41-1 

U Auwlk. art dosigiu, 00 (fig.), 01, 95 
' ” ‘ ■ of Set 


l4»l£E^ Okl^e•ch^b^^ hOTnc 

m 


ctnitioloB, 


[JL Mar, art deaigii>d; at, 

Tjirocque^ Fraiif;^^ fur trader, in forma¬ 
tion from, 5i 2lp 24,25, 30, 34, 36, 
37, 3S 

Iji Verendrye, Pierre, for trader, 5 
Lombe Shoshoiw, Lidian Tribe, 403 
L^pidiiim alerac^umf 246 
L^p^a^a^nia midifidaf 252 (map) 
lAcopm sp., 250 

Uttic White Ik’ar, Crow- chief, 4J 43 
45p 47, 48, 65 
Lpbtlm iiipa^ 258 
Ixmch&^atpmn sp.j 23G 
r.oDfi Hairj Crow chi^f, 24^ tl 
biography of, 63 

Lon^-nnaed God, designs ot, 101 JOT 
108, 109, JIO, 112, 115, tty, 120 
r^iig-oosed Serjjcnt ilcad X, designs i>f 
162. 103, lOT, 112. IJT 
J^tixs, in Ltmdy-Hndch£$t art, 70, S2 
Lower Tempte ol the Tigcre, Cbidion 
Hba, 119 

Rouen H., inforiLiatioki from, 20 
28, 30, 32 

on KhoshDiie Sun Dance, 420, 427, 
471 

Luisefiu Indians^ 204^ 207* 203, 300 

Alackeniie, Alexander, fur trader, 5 
Madrid Codex, art designs:, 96, 101 103 
Magntdia nVginidaeip Ingredient of Utaik 
Drink, 202 

‘'Maize Cod " figure of, 103 
]MahalL, rauisjc ofp 215, 221 
^laudan, Indian tribe, 407 
etct^fcn/a, 242 
.1/artiAaI utUimma^ 242 
-Massey. WJUiam C., set HeiKpr and 
Alasacy, 2ifcH3ll 
Alattapoul Indjaua, 253 
Mattole Indiaas, 297 
MaximlLian, Prince, 15* 32, 49, 50, 58 
Maya An, llnral forma in, BO-lOl 

Tins AS'ator Lily in (Hands), 79-153 
McDcDuelle, AnnOp editOTp mforiuAtion 
front, 24 

Meat, prepmatioii of, 205-2)06 
Aledidne, ^'Assistants^' with. 183. 189, 
191, 200. 2DL 203 
Ikclpetti TJtfith, 183-184, 137, 189, 19l 
now, 171-172, 207 
private. 172 ^ 201, 208 
War, 172 

Medicine Buudie. 190-191 p 200, 207 
Big Cvppisas^ 1U2 
care of. 171* 189, lOl, 205, 208 
Florida Bointnole, 15^210 
myths eoiuiectcd with* 164-157* 
168, 205 

original, 167-163 
owners of, 162-163 
tliu Medicinep 163-107, 26o 
^lediclne Fire, kindUni of^ 200 






INDEX 
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Mediciiio men, Florida ^laStiole, 

170 1^ 

hiDctioiis 50, 152-1 OS, 171, 175, 
177, 185, iS7, 188, 189, m. l&l. 
200, 201, 202, 208 
Mpn, Crow, domsHlitioii of, 38 

8bo4hcine, o&remonifit 422, 

442-143 

MeftcaSoro Indian^, 253 
Me-Kjean Period art, 79 
Mexico EtEid Cetitrftl Aniericn, lUli poi- 
soiWh 252-253 

Mioemuki DiviBion, 150, 

1&2, 175, ISO, 189 
Minnetaree^p [rLdian tribe, 10 
Mound fealtirea, Adena Mound, 332, 
333 (fig.), 333^352 

s\iiniiiR.ry^ 349-353 

Moimds, buriEil, 33S* 339, 340, 341. 342. 

343, 3*14, 345, 346^ 341, 348, 340 
4lundu£ro 24 G 

Musie, rcligfntEf!^ 444^—145 
MuRie tocbnlqiiQ of American ludvan, 

2n-2id 

Mcuracj jji inpcatEikg n inclody, 214 
dhongn of pi ten during a 215- 
2 lO 

diCfcitiiico Sti tempo of Toicc otid 
drtim, 215 

improvisiitioii, 214-215 
ton« nrodiicUon, 213-214 
uee of woi^3^ 2L4 
Muskohegan, Cow Croek(», 101 

NAraujo, art designs at, 105 
N atriumj VViiaL Virginia, Adena Mound 
at, 817-305 

Niflumbo sp. (Hindi! loluH), 117 
Now World, fijth poisons, 257-253 
Nni Pcrc^^ Indian tribe, 430 

reUttons with CfOwB, 25, 27,70 
AYfeJiano sp,, 241 
Sicotiana 241 

Nino Lorris of tbn X'tiilcro orld, liiO 
Nurthnm Foiute Indians, 232 
NorttieTn UlOt nmalc of, 214. 215 
No vital^j Crow ehJef^ G2 
A'ywpftoM ojnpJfl (water lily), SI, 82, 
!I7 


Paddlca, abor^inai, 290 (map) 
Cbuma^b^ 292 (§g.). 205, 300 
dowble-bladcd, 2G0 (map), 291,204, 
295, 2M, 298, 300/ 302, 3)&3, 
305 {tnap), aoS-30S 
In the New World, 303^303 
Paintc^ Indian tribe, 435 
Palcnquc^ art designs, 85 (lig.)< S7 (0c.1, 
88 (fig,). 89 (Or ), & fag,)p 01, 
02, 95, 06, 90, 101, 105. iSi, 107, 

103,109,110,112. in. iiop no, 

MS, no. 120, 121 
Paii:iuQkoy Indians, 253 
Panaeks, relations with Crows, 88 
PapOjgo Indians, 258 
PamlsD, art dcfligE^s atK 95 
PaviotRO Indian?, 232 
Pawnee, Indian tribe, 45, 221 
Fnbblcs, uho of, 372-373 
Pocking atOEica And hammer stonoj^. 365 
Pondant, aoirdatone,. 378 
Perea Codes, art design, 191. 103 
Perten beffrenirrr, ingix^ient of Block 
Drink. 202 

Pci^nle cult. Shoshone. 437. 443, 467 
(talde), 171 

Ph!/Uaidkii;$ Bp,, 236. 255 
Pimitma aifanlAeidea, 230 
Piedraa Xogms, art design? at, 02, 06 
101. i07. U5. 116 
E^tegons, Indian tribe, 54 
Piper metkuEiinim. 240 
Pipes, 361-803 

tnbtlTar, 862-363. 375. 370 
mofllfted, 361^02, 375 
PiiiciGidsfi. cuUnml Ftntus of. 330^343 
methofi of employfeg. 2^1-282 
PlanU, primitive use of. K4-23fl 
Pomo IndiarL-^p 297. 20S 
Ponca, Indian tribe, 4flS 
Pottery fragments. 378-374 
PrAynnf, Seminole, 174 


Shmhoun Sjin Dance, 446, 447* 448, 
440. 486, 457 

Projisctile pointy cMpprd otone, 368 
ProKkouriakoff, ToU^ia. 79, 101, 121 
r^rrEKaulon nodiiicfuni. ingredient of 
Black Drink, 202 


CceaiiiOi fish iniisciiis, 245-240. 262 
((able) 

this Crow Nation*^ (Deiiig)* IS3-74 
Oclala. [tidian tribe, 40S 
Dhaina^vaya, ShosbDno ehlef, 422. 436, 

Ohamagwaya or Yellow Hand, fineoge 
of, 412 (fig.)* 431 
Ojibway, Plains, Indian tribe. 40S 
Otd Woiid, fish pobwtit, 266-257 
Ophiwuhn daamptUndeMj 212 
Osceola K Bemlnole ehief, 107 


Quirigiia, art design.^, 86 (fig.)* 87 
89 (fig.), 06 (fig.), 01, 05. 90 
191* 163, 106, 108* 100* MO, 

112, IN, Md, na, 121 

liafta, log, 2S9, 290 (map), 2M, 205, 
299-300, 306* 367 

tulc balsa. 289* 290 (map)* 29N290, 
390 

f^iufiediin'jriorum, 286 

Hands, Robeit L, (The Water Lily in 
Maya Art: A Complex of Alleged 
Arifttic Origin), 75“J53 
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hiejfalo .^croLiinip 423, 4-14 
^urd* 401 

Seminole Led]Ait, I34~18n, 154^ 105 
Im-oan^ 1S4-1&5 
war, 170-171 

HoliijiOTij Seminole. 172-175 
fihffd^/;ndr6ft ddiin'funi, 25fj 
Rio Hondo, art dosignA, S5 (lig-)i SO 

(n^X 100 

ttohr^oliAoti-tJOAt daia, on Sun DancDr^ 
ftnd laOnpArticiiiAnt^p 477“478, 
470-430 (table) 

Rotten Bedv, biOETAphv of^ 3S^S 

Crow ebief, ii, 38, 03, 6D 
Running ICftglc, flegah ili'oiriiLn chfer, 08 


St. Clair, H. H. (^NfaEuscript nott^ on 
the Wind River Shoshone Stin 
Dance), 474-475 

.^fth':r amphiin'ti, inj^redieot of Blaek 
Drink, 130 

Xdlilr »p., 230 

-Santa Rim, art designs at, 37 (Gg.), 05, 
ino 


Snntfl RO'^a Xtampnk, designs at, ll^i 
N^anice-DflkQta^ likdian tribe, 403 
N'flpiadEi# tajjflnarifl, 235 
Sarsi, InfUan tritje, 408 
Schoolcraft» Denry R., relatioui wlrh 
Denig, IJ-13 

NWrpujspr. itM?d for 200, 201 
Sernpers, o hipped stone, 363 
S^^TatcjiJng, Green Com Dams^ rer*'^ 
mon205-20S 
nn pd/iiinn\ 240 
NVhruOana ap., 230 
Seil>Al, art ot^ 1^5 

Seminole?, kj Florida Sciiiiinilt:^, 

Seri Indiana, 205, 304, 306-307 
Sequent Bird, water Illy with, 107, lOS. 

100, 110, J20 
ShtU fntKTnentw, 374 

Shi Ell kin, D. B. (The Wiml River SJif>- 
f^hone Sim Dance), 397-484 
SfiFiNlmnc, charaetori^tlvd ul, 428-43-'; 
tiitiat Biwin^ 253 
flekanrlikn, 408 
relatlQELi with Crtkwp, 25, 57 
Wind River, 307-^484 
Siotix, Indian tribe^ 50, 210, 220, 221 
niiwie ef, 215, 210 
rtTlntiona with Crowa*, 25^ 25. 27. 
33, 15, 55, m 
Sisskyono Indiaii!i, 20D 
Smallpox, epidemic of, 44^ 45, 46, 57, 
428, 433 

SiiieJI Rol^efl, Pkcgui band, 28 
A'niitqriflrT 250 

Snake Indiana, rtlaltoD-s with Crowds, 25, 
30,31,70 

Soleekl, Ralph S. (Exploration of an 
Adena Mound at Natrium. Went 
’^'irainia)^ 317-395 

S^^ng^ Indian belief in eoimcetion with 
^up*rnaiiim| {ReTisinom), 217^ 


South yimerfea, tisfli poisoni!, 2.54-255, 
268-272 (taljle) 

SoiitbeaaEern Unlled Stiitcflp Gjih nolHon^ 
253 254 

Southern As\^ and Malaysia, 5ah pni- 
245. 253-2R2 (table) 

South Temple, Chichen Itxa, 110 
Spotted Elk^ Blaekfect chieft 48 
Slem> ami root, tabulation of Afaya 
treatment, !>9-iOL 
Stono artifacE-H, eliippcd, 365-370 
rough, 363-356 

Sun Dance, Ani|>jilio. 406, J<J7, 408. 114, 
415-416 (table), 419, 421 
Rlaekfoot, 403, 407, 40S, 415-^15 
(table) 

eercmouica, 405-406, 407^ 494-495 
ChrDttlnn lEiflucnCc oii^ 436-437, 
441, 467, 46S, 471, 495-4U6, 497- 
499 

C’oiDaEiehe, 403. 407, 414. 415-415 
(table) 

C’omniittee^ funEUioiis oh 470^ 496- 
491 

Crow, 405, 415-416 (table), 473 
dispersal of, 407-40S 
fcash 425-427 

htEtory of, 405, 40(^407. 108. 417 
idtiology^ 4U5“495 
Kiow'a, 40.J, 408, 414, 415-415 
(tablw), 410 

bwteiiai. 405. 406, 408, 

(table) 

layout and tjaraphemnlia, 452 (Of.) 
mbdern version, 435-451, 4-^1--158 
Oglala Dakcitaa, 40S. 415-4 L5 
(table) 

riaiiis CW, 403. 40S. 414, 415-^15 
(table) 

Elpi^ ceonoiuid difforGtiM, -166 

(table) 

erection of, 421, 440. 192-494 
Sun Dance, Wind River StuHtliont- 
(Shim kin), 403-484 
Siveat liftth, Seniinole, 200, 207 

Taljcftu, Pierre-Antoine^ fur trader, 5 
Tnjiiiaml Trail, home nf 5liccam;iki+ 152, 
2a5 

Tamiarni Trail Indian?, SetnfmileBj 177 
Tam&yos rndian-^, 361 
T^hniniicin the Music of the .4inericaij 
Indiftii (Dciinmurc), 211-216 
Temple ef the CroM, 105 
Teniplq of thf? Foliat^ CrtKA, Palenctiifr, 
111 

Temple of the Sun, 108, 109 
Temple of ihe Tigers, HO 
Temple of tho Xtoloc Cenote. 53 
Tcpantitla f redoes, 60 
Trphwm Imcaria, 236, 254, 255 
Textile rcmalrui, 374-375 
The RenFft Head, f.'row chief. 2 I 
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Tliu Belief of the liidiim In a CoEiciCCtioii 
between liod the Biipei^ 

natural [Densiinore), 217-223 
'fisc Bi^ Robberj Crow chief, 2-t 
bEogmi>hy ol, 6^-64 

The ^l^icinc Bundles uf the Florida 
t^Hiiiiolo and the Green Ccifn 
J>fljsce (Cnpfcni), 155-210 
The Wau^r Ltly in ^laya Art: a CninpSes 
of AOefeiHl Agiatie Ori^n {HaEid.^)t 
7&-lo3 

Tlie Wind River ShoBhone Siin Dance 
(ShSinkia), 397-^S4 
Thompson, Havhh fxir trader, 5 
Thompson IndjaEis, 2i>l, 307 
Tibal, nrt S7 (fipj, 96. 113 

Tobacco Planicr, medieme man, 50*63 
Tolrswa [ndiaua, 29ft. 207. 209 
Tnjftean, Jeas^-BaptisteH furtnwler^ 5,20 
TjLsiki+ art de^iLgEis. at, 87 (fig.), 06. 100. 
101,115 

Two Crowa, L-row chief. 33 
l‘wo I-ace. i'row eliJ£>f. 24, 41 


Umbdlaria caU/^jftmcQ, 250 
I'pper and Baja Callfomin, al>orlgi[inl 
navigation off the cniaBts of. 230- 
3U . - ^ 

tjBiimaciista, art dcaigisB at, 05, 120, 12J 
Ute. Irichan tritu!, 403, 403, 435, 431i^ 
437. 440, 444, 456, 470p 472. 401 


imui-jinifej, ingrcdieut oF 
Blauck i/rink, 202 
VosCf art diti^ign. 00 (fig.) 

Venereal disease, jirevalcnee of, 57 
V'enttireJlo Indion^f. 293 
Ferhqjsciipn phtumoidt*. 250 
I'VrftfliHrii Fn sj>H, 236, 248. 349 
IV^aicuni thapjnftjfrmef 256 
Villagra Caleti, art dt'fligna at. 105 
Fitii rari^Hj^a. ingn'-rheist of Black 
l>rink. 2tl2 

t'i0> ingredient of Blnck 

Drinks 202 

Vogel, FtceI W, (Current Trende in the 
Wind River ShOflhonc Bun 
Dance), 485-490 


W^ar Daisec. Scjuinoie, 171 
Waahakso, Shoshone chief, 423, 420. 431 
Whtor liiy, areal and chronological 
trends, 11^117 
eve# with, 100—107 
glj'phic assEJcSatIons with h 110-113 
hands and arma amid ptantST 103- 

head or fos^head with, 104-106 
la Maya Art, 79-153 
msscclianeonfi associatinnA with, 

ioa*iio 

niosith with, 107*“103 
i]>vBtic associationsj 1U2^-110 
mytliH a^aocinted with, 114^-117 
rcfSemblanceB to lotils in Indiasi Art, 
H7-120 


Water lily—Continued 

sourecA of tahIcB, 146-140 
summary anEl conclusions, 126-122 
Waler-lilv Je-af, ^fftyR treatmenl, tabu¬ 
lation of, 64. 01. 113. 132-124, 
125-145 

AITiCtfltonca or grooved pIU stones. 364- 
366 , 375 

WhSatlea, eagle botie, 422, 423, 443. 455 
White Medici ne,^' ingnxllt'nt of Hlacfc 
Drink, 262 
Wichita IndiaTu?, 2rj3 
Willow qjBjiAtftfa), 180 

Wind River Shoe^hOTie Ueservation. 465 
(map) 

rphginmrt ofj, 467 (listjj 468 (list) 
Wind 111 vet SSicahoTW Beso Dauce, 
coiupariREinN ivlth othen*, 415-416 
(table) 

eonehtPioas frocn, 472-474, 406-409 
Current trends tu tlm [VogetJ, 
4S55-10O 

infermant-^^ slom-s, 400—II1^ 414, 
4(M]M63 

lint of infunnaiita, 476 ^ 
iiinnuaeript notiw on (Si. Clair}* 
474-4^5 ^ 

4 irig[ns of, 460—llT 
preliminary dances> 492 
rceonatnietjon, 117—128 
ROCial and psyeliological factorB, 
428-435, 4f^M72 

sponsonihip sud organiiaUon* 
460-102 

Wind Biver Shoslione l^un Dnuce 
{Sbunkiii), 307“484 

' Wind Kivor ShoBinmo Mun Danoeiv, 
andncintjartielpatiis, Rohr?4jhafli- 
I test data ou, 477-478^ 479-486 

(table) 

Wionobago, muaic of. 215 
Wivoi indJaus, 290, 207 
Woittan Chief, blograpliy of, 64-08 
Wmrtonp di?seripUoii of CroWp 33-34 

>LcaluTnkint art designs nl| 99^ 100 
XcpEiha, art deaigns at, 09 
XuRun, art desigmtat, 95, 167, 115 

Vaqnlt muBic of, 221 
Yavapai^ Indians, 253 
Vavcmlan, art destgns, 36 (fig.), 9F 96, 
09. 101. 105, 100. 107, 100, I lip 
115. 116. 120 

Yellow Bellyt Grow chief, 41 
Yellow lland^ Shoslioia> chief, «fc 
ObcuTuigwiya. 

Yucatan, art designs, 63 (fig.) 

Yuehi Indians^ 253 
Vukip Coast IndlanSj 207 
Vuma^ miisLC of. 215 
Yujok IndianSj 296, 207 ^ ^ 

Zuol Indiana, 253 
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